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OF the great poet whofe life I arxi ab'out 
to delineate, the curioiity which his 
feputatiim muft excite, will require a difpky 
more ample than can now be given. His 
tontempbrari6s> however they reverenced his 
genius, left hiJ life unwritten ; abd nfothing 
therefor* can be known beyond what cafual 
me/ition and tmcertaiii tradition have fu^ 
plied • 

JOHN DRYDEN ^as bo^n Auguft 9^ 
1631, at Aldwincle near Oundle, the fon of 
£rafmu§ Drydeh of Tichmerih y who was 
the third fon 6f Sir Erafmus Dryden, Ba- 
ronet, of Canons Afhby. All thefe places 
4te in NorthamptonAire; but the original 

B 2 ftock 
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ftock of the family was in the county of 
Huntingdon. 

He is reported by his laft biographer. Der- 
rick, to have inherited from his father an 
eftatc of two hundred a year, and to have 
been bred, as was faid, an Anabaptift. For 
eith6r of thefe particulars no authority i^ 
given. Such a fortune ought to have fe- 
cured him from that poverty which feem^ 
always to have opprefled him ; or if he had 
wafled it^ to have made him afhamed of pub- 
lifhing his neceflities* But though he had 
many enemies, who undoubtedly examined 
. his life with a fcrutiny fufficiently malici- 
ous, I do not remember that he is ever 
charged with wafte of his patrimony, or con- 
fidered as a defer ter from another religion. 
I am therefore inclined to believe that Der- 
rick was mifinformed. 

From Weftminftcr School, where he wa& 
inftrudted as one of the king's fcholars by 
Dr. Bufby, whom he long after continued 
to reverence, he was in 1650 eledled to one 
of the Weftminftcr fcholarfhips at Cam- 
bridge. ^ 

Of 
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Of his fchool performances has appeared 
only a poem on the death of Lord Haflings, 
compofed with great ambition of fuch con- 
ceits as, notwithftanding the reformation be- 
gun by Waller and Denham, the example of 
Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lord Haf- 
tings died of the fmall-pox, and his poet has 
made of the puftules firft rofebuds, and then 
gems ; at laft exalts them iqto flars ; ^nd 
fays, 

No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whofc corps might feem a conftellation. 

At the univerfity he does not appear to 
have been eager of poetical diftinftion, or to 
have lavilhcd his early wit either on fidti- 
tious fubjcifls or publick occafioq^. Jle pro* 
bably confidered that he who purpofed to be 
an author, ought firft to be a ftudent. He 
obtained, whatever was the reafon, no fellow- 
fhip in the College, Why he was excluded 
cannot now be known, and it is vain to guefs : 
had he thought himfejf injured^ he knew 
how to complain. In the Life of Plutarch 
he mentions his education in the College 
with gratitude; biit in a prologue at Ox-f 
for4> hp has thefe lines ; 

S 3 Oxfora 
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pxforcj to him a dearer name ftiall- be 
TJian his own mother-univerfity ) 
Thebes did hiis rudq unknowing youth cngag<i| 
jjc choofes Athens in his riper age, 

rt was not till the death of Cromwell, in 
J 65 8, t:hat he became a publick candidate for 
jfame, by publifliing Heroick ^tanzas on tbt 
late Lord PrpteSior ; wliich, compared with 
the verfe§ of Sprat and Waller oft the fame? 
bccafion, were fufficient to raife great ex- 
peftations of the rifing poet. ' v 

f 

"W^hen the king was reftored, Pryden, like 
the other panegytifts of ufurpation, changed 
hrs opiniofa, or his prbfeifion", and publifhed 
AsTRiJA Redux, a poem on the happy rejlbr^ 
atton and return of his mojl facred Majefiy Kin^ 
'Charles the Seconds ^ * - , , -^ 
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The reproach o^ incorjftancy wa?8, on thiS 
occafion, (hared with fiich numbers, that it 
produced neither hatred nor difgrace ; if he 
changed, he changed witli the nation. It 
was, however, not totally forgotten when his 
reputation raifed him enemies. 

TThc fame year he praifed the new king in 

a fecond poena on his reftoration. " In the 

AstRiEA was the line, 

^ An 
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An horrid ftillnefs firft invades the ear^ 
And in that filence we a temped fear. 

for #hlch he was perfecuted with perpetual 
ridicule, perhaps with more than was deferv«- 
ed. Silence is indeed mere privation ; and^ 
fo confideredy cannot invade ; but privation 
likewife certainly is Jarkne/s, and probably 
cold; yet poetry has never been rcfiifed the 
right of afcribing efFe£fcd or agency to thent 
as to pofitivc powers. No iliah fcruples to 
fay xhztdarknefs hinders him from his work; 
or that cold has killed the plants. Death is 
jdfo privation, yet who has made any diffi- 
culty of afligning to Death a dart and the 
power of ftriking? 

In fettling the order of his works, there is . 
fome difficulty ; for, even when they are im^ 
porfjant' enough to be formally offered to a 
patron, he does not commonly date his dedi- 
cation ; the time of writing and publifhing 
is not always the fame ; nor can the firft edir 
tions be cafily found, if even from theni 
could be obtained the neceffary information* 

The time at which his firft play was exhibits 
ed is not certainly known, becaufe it was not 

B 4 Pointed 
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printed till it was f9mc years afterwards aU 
tcred and rjcvivcd j but if the plays are print- 
ed in the order ii^ ^hiph they were writ- 
ten, from the dates of fome, thofe of others 
may be inferred; and thus it may be col- 
IcStcd that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond 
year of his life, he commenced a writer for 
tiie ftage; compelled undoubtedly by necef- 
fity, for he appears never to have loved that, 
cxercife of his genius, or to have much 
pleafed himfelf with his own dramas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded it,, 
he kept poffeffibn for many years ; not in- 
4pc4 without the competition of rivals who 
fometimes prevailed, or the cenfure of cri- 
ticks, which was often poignant and often 
juft J but with fuch a degree of reputation 
as made him at leafl fecure of being heard, 
whatever might be the final determination 
of the publickt 

His firft piece Was a comedy called the 
TFild Gal/ant. He began with no happy au* 
guries ; far his performiance was fo much dif- 
approved, that he was compelled to recall it, 
and chanj[e it from its imperfeft ftate to the 
form in which it now appears, and which 

is 
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is yet fufEcIently defective to vindicate fhp 
priticks^ 

I wifli that there were no neceffity of foU 
lowing theprogrefs of his theatrical fame^ 
or tracing the meanders of his mind through 
the whole feries of his dramatick perform- 
ances ; and indeed there is the lefs, as they 
4o not appear in the colledion to which 
this narration is annexed- It will be fit 
however to enumerate theni^ and to take 
efpecial notice of thofe that are diftinguifhed. 
by any peculiarity intrinfick or concomitant ; 
for the compofition and fate of eight and 
twenty dramas include too much of a poetir 
pal }i£p to be omitted. 

In 1664 he publifhed the Rival Ladies, 
which he dedicated to the Earl of Orrery^ 
a man of high reputation both as a writer 
and a ftatefman. In this play he made his 
eflay of dramatick rhyme, which he defends 
ip his dedication, with fufficient certainty 
of a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was him- 
felf a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard 
}n the Indian ^een, a tragedy in rhyme. 
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Tfie parte ^P^eh either of them Wrote ap* 
not diftinguiihed. 

The Indian Emperor was puhlilhed iij 
1667. It is a tragedy in fhyriie, intended 
for a fequcl to Hoioard's Indian S^ueen. Of 
this corinedtiorr notice wasr given to' the zxtf 
di^hce by printed bills, diftributcd af the 
door; an expedient fuppofed to be ridrctilecf 
in the RehearfaU when Baycs telts lirow matiy 
reams he has printed, to inftill into the^^-» 
di6hce fome conception of his plot. 

In this play is the defcription of Nighty 
v^liich Rymer has made femotis by prefej?^ 
ring it to thofe of all other poets. 

thepfadliee of making tragedie^an ?hyftjQ 
was introduced foon after the Reftorafion', 
as it feems, by the earl of Orrery, in Cortl-* 
pliance with the opinion of Charles the Se- 
cond, who had fornied his (afle by the French 
theatre; and t)ryden, who wrote, and riiade 
no difficulty of declaring that he wrote, only 
to pleafe, and who perhaps knew that by 
his dexterity of verfification he was more 
likely to excel others in rhyme than without 
it, very readily adopted his roaflcr's prefer*-^ 

'3 ?"95i 
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encei K6 ihtrefotc made xhyihihg tragc^ 
dies, tijl, by the prevalence of manifeft 
pitopi^fety, hft feeing to have grown aihamed 
bf making them any longer. 

To this play is jftrefixed a very vehement 
defence of dramacick rhyme, in corifutation 
of the preface to jthe Duki of Lerma^ ia 
which Sh* Robert Howard ha4 cenfured it. 

In 1667, he puMiflied Armus MiraiiliSf 
the Tear qJ Wonders j which &ems tb be one 
of his moil: elaborate works. 

It is addreffed to Sir Robert Hovvard by 
a letter, which is not properly a dedication ; 
and, writing to a poet, he ha^ interfpcrfed 
many critical ofefefvations, of which foqnrc 
are common, and fome perhaps ventured 
vdthout much confideration. He began^ 
even now, to cxercife the domination of 
confcipus geniu^, by recommending his own 
performance : f* I am fatisfied that as the 
f * Prince and General [Rupert and Monk] 
\* are incomparably the beft fubje6i:s I ever 
Y had, fo what I have written on them is 
♦* much better than what I have performed 

' "on 
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** on any other. As I have endeavoured to 
** adorft my poem with noble thoughts, fo 
** much more to exprefs thoie thoughts with 
'^ elocution." 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick ftan'-* 
zas of four lines; a nleafure which he had 
learned from the Gondibert of Davenant, 
and which he then thought the moft nia- 
jeilick that the Englifh language affords. 
Of this ftanza he mentions the encum- 
brances, encreafed as they were by the ex- 
a£tnefs which the age required. It was, 
throughout his life, very much his cuftom 
to recommend his works, by reprefentation 
of the difficulties that he had encountered, 
without appearing to have fufiiciently con- 
fidered, that wherp there is no difficulty 
there is no praiie« 

There feems to be in the conduft of Sir 
Robert Howard and Dryden towards each 
other, fomething that is not now eafily to 
be explained. Dryden, in his dedication to 
the earl of Orrery, had defended dramatick 
rhyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 
ppUeftion of plays, had cenfured his opi-» 

nioa« 
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iiion. Dryden vindicated himfelf m his 
Dialogue on Dramatick Poetry ; Howard, in 
his Preface to the Duke of Lerma, animad- 
verted on the Vindication ; and Dryden, in 
a Preface to the Indian Emperor y replied to 
the Animadverfions with great afperity, and 
almoft with contumely. The dedication to 
this play is dated the year in which the 
Annus Mirabilis was publiflied. Here ap- 
pears a ftrange inconfiftency; but Lang- 
baine affords fome help, by relating that the 
anfwcr to Howard was not publifhad in the 
firft edition of the play, but was added 
when it was afterwards reprinted ; and as 
the Duke of Lerma did not appear 1 till. 1 668, 
the fame year in which the Dialogue was 
published, there was time enough for en- 
mity to, grow up between authors, vvho, 
writing both fbr the theatre, wcrip naturally 
rivals • 



was now fo much diftinguxfhed, that 
ia 1668 he fucceeded Sir William Davenant 
as poet-laureat. The falary of the laureat 
had been raifed in favour of Jonfon, by 
Charles the FirH, from an hundfeH -marks 
t<) one hundred pounds a year, andu. tieppe 

2 mi 
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of wwe ; a revenue in tkdfe days not inade«« 
^iiat^ tQ the conveniencies of life. 

The &ine year ht {iubliihed liif Ei&y oa 
Drsimatick Poetry^ an elegant aoid inftruc^ 
tiye diailogue; in which we ai-e tokl by 
Pjrior, that the principal cbaradief i% jneant 
to reprcfent the duke of Dorfct. This work 
ieems to have given Addifcm' a model im \ai 
Dialogues upon Medals; 

&ecirti Lwe^ or the Maidii» ^!f^9 is a 
tragi-coinedy. In the preface .he difeufla' 
a curious queftioni whether apoef can judge 
well of his own produ<3ions : and deter- 
mines very juftly; that, of the plan and dif- 
-pofition, and all that can be reduced to prin- 
ciples of fcicncei the ktfthor may depend 
tipoti hi* own opinion ; but that, in tho^ 
parts where fancy predominates, felf-love may 
cafily deceive. He might have obferved, 
-fliat what is good only becaufc it pkafes, 
cannot be pronounod good till it has beeit 
found to plttfc. 

Str Maf'tin MaraUk^ comedy, publifhaf 
^^Qttt preface 6r dedication^ and at firflr 

without 
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ifrlmout 13m name of the iwlborj Lmgr 
baine charges it, like moft pf ij» r^fit, with 
plagiarifm j and obferves that the fong is 
ttaoAited ^eam Voiture, gllpving h«9W«ver 
that both the ioofe and msaAure jure exaftly 
ob^rved. 

t&eTmp^ is an alteration of fihakfpeare's 
i^, made by Dryderi in conjundion with 
Dasreeant, *' whom," iays he, «* I foand of 
" fo quick a fancy, that nothing was pco*. 
"pofcd to him in which he could not 
" fuddcnJy .produce a thought extremely 
** pleafent and furprifing ; and thofe firft 
" thoughts of his, contrary to the La^tin 
** proverb, were not always the leaft happy ; 
" and as his fancy was quick, fo likewife 
** were the produds of it remote and new. 
*' He borrowed not of any other, and his 
** imaginations were fuch as could not cafily 
** enter intp any other man." 

The effe<a produced by the eonjun«aion 
of thefe two powerful minds was, that to 
Shakfpearc's moniker Caliban is added a 
fifter-aionfter Sicoiax ; and a woman,, who, 
i« the original play, had never feen a man; 

is 
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is ill thi$ brought acquainted with a mari 
that had never feen a woman* 

About thi^ time, in 1673* Drydcn feems 
to have had his quiet much dii^urbed by the 
fuccefs of the Empre/s of Morocco, a tfagedy 
written in rhyme by Elkanab Settle ; which 
was ib much applauded/ as to make him 
think his fupremacy of reputation in fome 
danger. Settle had not only been proijper- 
ous on the ftage, but, in the confidence of 
fuccefs, had publifhed his play, with fculp- 
tures and a preface of defiance. Here wa^ 
one offence added to another ; and, for th6 
lafl blafl of inflammation, it was a£fced at 
Whitehall by the court-ladies. 

Dryden could not now reprcfs thefe emo- 
tions, which he called indignation, and 
others jealoufy j but wrote upon the pky 
and the dedication fuch criticifm as ma-^ 
lignant impatience could pour out in hafte; 

Of Settle he gives this charafter, '^ He's 
** an animal of a fnoft deplored underftand-^ 
** ing, without converfation. His being i3 
^* in a twilight of i^nity and fome glimmerj* 

"' ing 
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^^ £ng bf thought, which he can hev6r fafliion 
** into wit or £ngli(h. His ftyle is boifter* 
** ous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incor- 
'^ rigibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually 
** harfh and ill-founding. The little talent 
^^ which he has, is fancy. He fometimes 
** labours with a thought ; but, with the 
*' pudder he makes to bring it into the 
** world, *tis commonly ftill-boirn ; fo that, 
** for want of learning arid elocution, he will 
** never be able to exprefs any thing either 
" naturally or juftly !'* * 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one 
of the pages in which criticifm prevails 
inoft over brutal fury. He proceeds : " He 

has a heavy hand at fools, and a great 

felicity in writing nonfenfe for them. 

Fools they will be in fp^te of him. His 
" King, his two Emprefles, his villain, and 
'^* his fub-villain, nay his hero, have all a 
" certain natural caft of the father^— their fol- 
** ly was born and bred in them, and foAe- 
" thing of the Elkanah will be vifible." 

This is iDryden's general declamation ; I 
will not withhold from the reader a parti- 
cular remark. Having gone through the 
Vol. ir. C firft- 
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fif ft a6t, he fays, " To conclude this a(£t witfe 
** the moft rumbling piece of nonfenfc 
•• fpoken yet, 

** To flattering lightning our feigned fmiles 

" conform, 
•♦ Which bacW with fkondef do but gild a 

'« ftorm. 

^ Conform a /mile to lightnings m^e a /mile 
*' imitate lighthingy and flattering lightning : 
** lightning Aire is a threatening thing. 
•* A«d this lightning m\i^ gild ajlorm. Now 
^* if I muft conform my fmiles to lightning, 
<* then my fmiles muft gild a ftorm too : 
** to gild "^iih fntiles is' a new invention of 
** gildings And gild a ftOrm by being 
** backed with thunder. Thunder is part of 
** the ftorm; fo one part of the ftorm, muft 
** help to gild another part, and help by 
** backing ; as if a man would gild a thing 
*« the better for being backed, or having a 
** load upon his back. So that here is 
** gilding by conforming y fmiling^ lightnings 
•* backings and thundering. The whole is as 
*^ if I (hould fay thus, I will make my 
** counterfeit fmiles look like a flattering 
** ftone-horfe, which, being backed with a 
•* trooper, does but gild the battle. I am 
** miftaken if nonfenfe is not here pretty 

•• thick 
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♦* thick fown. Sure the poet writ thefc two 
*^ lines aboard feme fmack in a ftorm, 2nd, 
** being fea-fick, fpewed up a good lump 
** of clotted nonfenfe'at once." 

Here is perhaps a fufficient fpecimen; 
but as the pamphlet^ though Dryden's, has 
never been thought worthy of republica- 
tion^ and is not eafily to be founds it may 
gratify curiofity to quote it more largely. 

Whene'er flie bleeds. 
He no feverer a damnation needs. 
That dares pronounce the fentence of her death. 
Than the infedion that attends that breath. 

^' TAat attends that breath. — The poet is at 
breath again j breath can never Tcape him; 
and here he brings in a breath that muft 
be infeSiious with pronouncing a fentence ; 
*' and this fentence is not to be pronounced 
*' till the condemned party bleeds ; that is, 
** flie muft be executed firft, and fentenced 
** after ; and the pronouncing of this fintence 

** will be infedtious ; that is, others will 
" catch the difcafe of that fentence, and 
** this infefting of others will torment a 
" man's felf. The whole is thus 5 when 
*' Jhe bleeds i thou needeji no greater hell or 

C 2* *' torment 
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*^ torment to tbyfelfy than infediing of otlfcrs 
" by pronouncing afentence upon her. What 
** hodge-podge does he make here ! Never 
** was Dutch grout fuch clogging, thick, 
** indigeftible fluff. But this is but a tafte 
*^ to ftay the ftomach ; we fhall have a more 
'* plentiful mefs prefently. 

** Now to difh up the poet*s broth, that 
*^ I promifed : 

For when we're dead, and our freed fouls en- 
larged. 
Of nature's grofler burden we're difcharg'd. 
Then gently, as a happy lover's figh. 
Like wandering meteors through the air we'll fly. 
And in our airy walk, as fubtle guefts. 
We'll fteal into our cruel fathers breafts. 
There read their fouls, and track each paflion's 

fphere : 
See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here. 
And in their orbs view the dark charadbers 
Of fieges, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 
We'll blot out all thofe hideous draughts, and 

write 
Pure and white forms j then with a radiant 

light 
Their breafts encircle, till their paffions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy : 

Tin 
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Till foftcn'd by our charms their furies ceafe. 
And their revenge refolves into a peace, 
:. Thus by our death their quarrel ends. 

Whom living we made foes, dead we'll make 
friends. 

*^ If this be not a very liberal mefs, I will 
^' refer myfelf to the ftomach of any mo- 
'* derate gueft. And a rare mefs it is, far 
** excelling any Weftminfter white-broth. 
** It is a kind of gibblet porridge, made 
** of the gibblets of a couple of young gccfe, 
^* ftodged full of meteors y orb's^ fpberes, track, 
*' hideous draughts , dark charaBers, white 
^^ forms, and radiant lights, defigned not only 
•* to pleafe ' appetite, and indulge luxury i 
*^ but it is alfo phyfical, being an approved 
*' medicine to purge choler : for it is pro- 
^* pounded by Morena, as a receipt to cure 
** their fathers of their choleric humours : 
** and were it written in characters as bar- 
" barous as the words, might very well pafs 
" for a doctor's bill. To conclude, it is 
** porridge, * 'tis a receipt, 'tis a pig with 9 
** pudding in the belly, 'tis I know not 
** what : for, certainly, never any ouq^ that 
" pretended to write fenfe, had the impu- 
^**dence before tp put fuch ftuff as this, 

C 3 '' WtQ 
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*^ into the mouths of thofe that were |q 
*' fpeak it before an audience^^ whom he di4 
** not take to be all fools ; and after that 
** to print it too, and expofe it to the exa-r 
** mination of the world, But let us fee, 
** what we can make of this ftuiF : 

For when we're dead, and our freed fquls enr 
larg^d — 

'^ H^re he tells us what it is to be dead ; it 
** is to have aur freed fouls Jet free. Now if 
^* to have a foul fet free is to be dead, then 
«« to have z freed foul fet free, is to have ^ 
<* dea^ man die. 

Then gentle, as ^ happy lover's figh — 

** They two like oxs^Jigbj and that ovv^Jigh 
^^ like two wandering meteors, 

— rfhal} flie through the air-r- 

*' That is, they (hall mount above like fall-? 
'* ing ftars, or elfc they ihall fkip like two 
*' Jacks with lanthorns, or Will with a 
ff wifp, apd Madge with a candle/* 

And in tbei^ airy walkjleal into tbeir cruel 

fathers breajls^ like fubtle £uejis. So " that 

^* their father^ breajls muft be in an airy 

" "uoalkf 
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^' walk^ an airy 'walk of a flier. And there 
'* they will read their fouls^ and track the 
^^Jpberes of their pajhns. That is, thcfe 
<^ walking fliers^ Jack with a lanthorn, &c. 
<^ will put on his fpedacles^ and fall a reading 
^* fouls^ and put on his pumps and fall a 
*' tracking of jpberes i fo that he will read 
^' and run^ walk and fly at the fame time ( 
^* Oh ! Nimble Jack. T'hen be mlffe^^ bow 
** revenge herey how ambition tbere^mmT^hf 
^' birds will hop about. And then view tbf 
^' dark charaSlers of Jteges^ ruins ^ murders ^ 
*^ bloody and warsy in their orbs : ^* Track the 
** characters to their forms ! Oh ! rare fport 
*' for Jack. Never was place fo full of 
'^ game as thefe breafts ! You cannot ftir but 
** flufh a fphere, ftart a charader, or un* 
^^ kennel an orb!" 

Settje's is faid to have been the firft play 
embellifhisd with fculptures; thofe ornaments 
feem to haye given poor Dryden great dif- 
turbance. He tries however to eafe his pain, 
by yenti^g his malice in a parody. 

^^ The poet has not only been fb impudent 
*J Xq ei^pofi? all this fluff, but fo arrogant to 

C 4 V df^cnd 
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'* defend it with an epiftle^ like a fauoy 
'^ booth-keeper, that, when he had put a 
^^ cheat upon the people, would wrapgle and 
** fight : with any that would nqt like it, ob 
•* would offer to difcover it ; for which ar- 
*' rogance our poet receive? this correction ; 
•Vand tojerk him a little the fliarper, I will 
^'not tranfpofe his verfe, but by the help 
f* of his own words tranf-npn-fenfe fenfe, 
^^that, by my fluff, people may judge th« 

** .better what . hi§ is : 

« 

*^ Great Boy, thy tragedy and fculpturcs done 
y From prefs, and plates in fleets do homeward 

** come : 
'* And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
^* Their courfe in ballad-fingers bafkets guide, 
^* Whofe greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 
" From the gay fhews thy dainty fculpturcs 

" make. 
" Thy lines a mefs of rhiming nonfenfe yield, 
*f A fenfelefs tale, with flattering fuflian fiird. 
^ No grain of fenfe does in one line appear, 
*f Thy words big bulks of boiflerous bombaft 

** bear. 
«« With noife they niove, and from {^layers 

" mouths rebound, 
« When their tongues dance to thy words emp- 

<' ty found. 
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ff By.thcp infpir'd the rumbling verfes roU^ 
f ' As if that rhyme and bornbaft lepf a foul : 
f^ And with that foul they feem taught duty t00| 
" To huffing words does humble npnfenfe bow, 
^* As if it would thy worthlefs worth enhance, 
f' To th* loweft rank of fops thy praife advance^ 
f To whom, by inftinft, all thy ftufF is dear j 
?* Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
f^ From breaths of fools thy commendation 

f^ fpreads, 
f * Fame fings thy praife with mouths of logger-? 

" heads. 
f^ With noife and laughing each thy fuftiac; 

" greets, 
^* *Tis cUpt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
f'Who have their tribute fent, ^nd homage 

" given, 
^^ As men in whilpers fend loud noife to heaven, 

f * Thus I haye daubed him with his own 
<* puddle : and now we are come from a- 
f * board his dancing, malking, rebounding, 
f * breathing fleet ; and as if we • had laqd- 
f^ e4 a|: Gotham, we meet nothing but 
f^ fools ai>d nonfenfe/^ 

Such was the criticifm to which the geiiius 
of,Dryden could be reduced, between rage 
^nd terrourj rage with little provocation, 

and 
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and tcrrour with little danger. To fee the 
higheft minds thus levelled with the meaneft, 
may produce fome folace to the confcioufnefs 
of weaknefs, and fome mortification to the 
pride of wifdoip. But let it be remembered, 
that minds are pot levelled in their powers 
but when they are firft levelled in their de- 
fires. Dryden and Settle had both placed 
^eir happinefs in the claps of fnultitudes. 

The Mock jiftrologer^ a comedy, is dedi- 
cated to the ijluftrious duke of Newcaftle, 
whom he courts by adding to his praifes 
thofe of his lady, not oijly as a loyer but a 
partner of his ftudjes. It is unplcafing to 
think how many names, once celebj-ated, are 
fmce forgotten. Of Newcaftle's works no^ 
thing is now known |>u.t his treatife on horfe-p 
man£bip. 

The Preface feems very elaborately writ* 
ten, and contains many juft remarks on the 
Fathers of the Englifh drama. Shakfpeare's 
plots, he fays, are in the hundred novels of 
Cintiio', thofe of Beaumont and Fletcher in 
Spanifh Stories; Jonfon only made them 
for himfelf. His criticifms upon tragedy, 

5 comedy. 
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Sfm^jf and farce, are judicious and pro« 
found. He endeavours to' defend the im«- 
morality of fome of his comedies by the ex- 
ample of former writers; which is only to 
fay, that he was not the firfl nor perhaps the 
greateft ofFender. Againfl: thofe that accufed 
him of plagiarifm, he alleges a favourable 
expre0ion of the king : " He only deiired 
^* that they, who accufe me of theftq, would 
M fteal him plays like mine;" and then re- 
lates how niuch labour he fpends in fitting 
for the Englifh ilage what he borrows from 
pthers. 

Tyrannick Love^ or the Virgin Martyr , was 
another tragedy in rhyme, confpicuous for 
many pafTages of ftrength and elegance, and 
many of empty noifc and ridiculous turbu- 
lence. The rants of Maximin have been al- 
l^rays the fport of criticifm; and were at 
length, if his own confeffion may be trufled, 
^e fhame of ^l^e \vriter. 

Of this play he takes care to let the rea- 
der know, that it was contrived and written 
in feven v^ceks. Want of time was often 

his 
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his excufe, or perhaps fhortnefs of time was 
his private boaft in the form of an apology. 

It was written before the Conqueji of Gra- 
nada, but publiflied after it. The defign is 
to recommend piety. *^ I confidered that 
*^ pleafure was not the only end of poefy, 
** and that even the inftruftions of morality 
** were not fo wholly the bufinefs of a poet, 
** as that precepts and examples of piety 
** were to be omitted; for to leave that em-^ 
^^ ployment altogether to the clergy, were to 
** forget that religion was firft taught in 
^^ verfe/which the lazinefs or dulnefs of fuc- 
*^ ceeding priefthood turned afterwards into 
** profe." Thus foolifhly could Dryden 
write, rather tl^an not fhew his malice to thq 
parfons. 

The two parts of the Conqueji of Granada 
are written with a feeming determination to 
glut the publick with dramatick wonders ; 
to exhibit in its higheft elevation a theatrical 
meteor of incredible love and impqffible va- 
\owx, and to leave no room for a wilder flight 
^p the extravagance of pofterity,. A],l thq 

rays 
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rays of romantick heat, whether amorous 
or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of 
concentration. He is above all laws ; he is 
exempt from all reftraints; he ranges the 
world at will, and governs wherever he ap- 
pears. He fights without enquiring the 
caufe, and loves in fpite of the obligations 
ofjuftice, of rejection by his miftrefs, and 
of prohibition from the dead. Yet the fcenes 
are, for the moft part, delightful j they exhi- 
bit a kind of illuftrious depravity, and ma- 
jeftick madncfs : fuch as, if it is fometimes 
defpifed, is often reverenced, and in which 
the ridiculous is mingled with the aflo- 
nifhing. 

In the Epilogue, to the fecond part of the 
Conqueji of Granada ^ Dryden indulges his fa- 
vourite pleafure of difcrediting his predecef- 
fors ; and this Epilogue he has defended by 
a \on% poftfcripf. He had promifed a fe- 
cond dialogue, in which he (hould more 
fully treat of the virtues and faults of the 
Englifh poets, who have written in the dra- 
matick^ epick, or lyrick way. This pro- 
mife was never formally performed; but, 
with refpeft to the dramatick writers, he 

9 has 
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has given us in his prefaces^ and in this 
poftfcript, fomeihing equivalent; but his 
purpofe being to exalt himfelf by the com- 
parifon, he fhews faults diftinftly, and only 
praifes excellence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in prdfeflcd defiance 
of probability, naturally drew down upon it^ 
felf the vultures of the theatre. One of the 
criticks that attacked it was Martin Clifford^ 
to whom Sprat addreffed the Life of Cow- 
ley, with fuch veneration of his critical pow- 
ers as might naturally excite great expedla- 
tions of inftrudion from his remarks. But 
let honeft credulity beware of receiving 
characters from contemporary writers. Clif- 
ford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. Percy ^ 
were at laft obtained; and, that no man 
may ever want them more, I will extrad: 
enough to fatisfy all reafonable defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfervation is on- 
ly general: " You do live," fays he, ** in as 
*' much ignorance and darknefs as you did 
•^ in the womb : your writings are like a 
" Jack-of- all- trades fhop ; they have a vari- 
•' ety, but nothing of value ; and if thou 

'' art 
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^^ art not the dullcft pknt^animal that ever 
'^ the earth produced^ all that I have 
'' converfed with are ftrangely miftaken in 
*« thee." 

In the fecond, he tells him that AU 
manzor is not more copied from Achilles 
than from Ancient Piftol. ** But I am/* 
fays he, '* ftrangely miftakcn if I have not 
** fecn this very Alniunzor of yours in fome 
** diiguife about this town, and pafiing un- 
^^ der another name- Pr ythee tell me true^ 
'^ was not this Huffcap once the Indian 
^^ Emperor ^ and at another time did he not 
*' call himfeif Maximin ? Was no* Lynda-^ 
** raxa once called Almeira ? I mean under 
'^ Montezuma the Indian Emperor, I pro- 
** teft and vow they are either the fame, or 
^' fo alike that I cannot, for my heart, 6x£r 
" tinguifh one from the other. You are 
^* therefore a ftrange unconfcionable thief; 
«* thou art not content to fteal from others, 
*' but doft rob thy poor wretched felf too/' 

Now was Settles time to take his revenge. 
He wrote a vindication of his own lines ; 
and, if he is forced to yield any thing, makes 

^eprifals 
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reprifals upon his enemy. To fay that hi^ 
anfwer is equal to the cenfure, is no high 
commendation. To expofe Dry den's me- 
thod of analyfing his expreffions, he tries thd 
fame experiment upon the defcription of* 
tha fllipS in the Indian Empef-dr^ of which 
however he does not deny the excellence; 
but intends to fhew, that by ftudied mifcon- 
ftrud:ion every thing may be equally tepre- 
fented as ridiculous. After fo iiiuch of Dry- 
den's elegant animadverfions, juftice requires! 
that fomething of Settle's fhould be exhibit- 
ed. The following obfervations are there- 
fore extrafted from a qiiarto pamphlet of 
ninety-five pages : 

Fate after him below lyith pain did movcj 
And viftory could fcarce keep pace above. 

** Thefe two lines, if he can fhew me any 
** fenfe or thought in, or any thing but 
^^ bombafl and noife, he fhall make me be-» 
" lieve every word in - his obfervations on 
*^ Morocco fenfe. 

" In the Emprefs of Morocco were thefe 
** lines : 



CC 
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** I'll travel then to fomc remoter fphere, 
*^ Till I find out new worlds, and crown yoit 
•^ there. 



«c 



On which Dfyden tHade this I'emark : 
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1 6e/ie*ue our teamed author takei ajpbere 
^^ for a country: tbejpbere of Morocco ^ as if 
** Morocco were the globe of earth and water ; 
*' hut a globe is nojphere neither^ by bis leave^** 
** &c. So Jphere muft not be fenfe, unlcft 
'' it relate to a circular motidn about a globe^ 
** in which ienfe the aftronomers ufe it. I 
** would defire him to expound thofe lines 
•• in Granada: 

*' ni to the turrets oT thtf palacjtf go, 
*' And add new fire to thofe that fight below. 
Thence, hero-like, with torches by my fide, 
(Far be the omen thb') my Love FU guide. 
No, like his better fortune Til appear. 
With open af nis, loofe vail and flowiftg hair 
Juft flying forward from my rowling fphere 

'* i wonder, if he be fo UriGty how he dares 
** make {6 bold with jphere himfclf, and be 
'* fo critical in other men's writings. For- 
'* tilhe IS fancied ftanding oft a globe, npt on 
" Ti^h^re, as he told us, in the firft Aft. 

Vol. !!• D ^' Becaufc 
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** Becaufe EJkanab's Similies are the tfioji 
*^ unlike things to what they are compared in 
** the world. 111 venture to ilart a fimile in 
'♦ his Annus Mirabilis: he gives this poeti- 
^* cal defcription of the fhip called the 
^* London : 

*' The goodly London m h«r gallant trim^ 
'^ The Phenix-daughter of the vanq-uiflit old^ 
^ Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim^ 
" And on her lhadov\^ rides^ in floating gold;. , 
*^ Her flag aloft fpread ruffiing in the wind, 
^ And fanguinc ftreamers fecm*d the ffpod tf» 
*' &c.: " ., 

The weaver, charnn'd with wlw;t his- Ipoip dcr. 
fign'd> 
" Goes pn to fea^and knows not ta retire.- 
With roomy decks^ her guns of mighty 
ftrength,. 
*' Whofe low-laid mouths eaeh moianting bil- 
'* low laves. 
Deep in her draught, ancT warlike in her 

length,. 
She feems a fea-wafp flying on the waves* 

" What a wonderful pother is here, to make 
** all.thele poetical beautifications of a fhipf: 
*',that IS, iphenix in the'firft ftan'za, and but 
** a leafp in" the laft : nay, to make his hum- 
** blc comparifon of a wafp more ridiculous^ 
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** he does not fay it flies upon the waves as 
^* nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it feem- 
*« ed a wa/p. But our author at the writing 
** of this was not in his altitudes, to compare 
** fhips to floating palaces i a comparifon to 
^' the pufpofe^ was a perfedion he did not 
** arrive to, till his Indian Emperors days. 
** But perhaps his fimilitude has more in it 
*Vthaiiwe imagine; this fhip. hid a great 
** many guns ih her, and they, put all to-* 
** gether, made the fl:ing in the wafp's tail ; 
*' for this is all the reafon I eari guefs, why 
^' it feem'd a ivajp. But, becaufe we will 
** allow him all wef can to help out, let it 
^^ be a pbenix fea-ivajpf and the rarity of fuch 
^* an animal may do much towards the heigh-« 
^* tenihg the fancy ^ 

*' If had been much more to niS pur-** 
" pofe^ if he had defigned to render the 
^' fenfelefs. play little, to have fearched for 
*^ fome fuch pedantry as this : 

" Two ifs fcarce nlake one poflibility. 
^* If juftide will itikc aJl and hothing givci 
" Jttfticc, mtthinks, is not diftrlbutiyc. 
'VTodic orkill yOw, is the tlttmitxvCf 
" Rather tban tafce your Jdfcy I will n^ lire- 
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*' Obferve, how prettily our author chops 
** logiek in heroick verfc. Three fuch fuftian 
" canting words as dijlriiutivef alternative^ 
*' and two ifs, no man but himfelf would 
*^ have come within the noife of. But he's 
^^ a man of general learning, and all comes 
*^ into his play* 

^* 'Twould have done well too, if he 
'* could have met with a rant or two, worth 
•* the obfervation : fuch as, 

^ Move iWiTclyj, Stin, and fly a lover's pace, . 
*' Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy 
" race. 

•^ But furcly the Sun, whether he flies a 
•* lover's or not a lover^s pace, leaves weeks 
^' and raonths, nay years too, behind him in 
•* his race. 

•' Poor Robin, or any other of the Philo- 
•* mathematicks, would have given him fa^ 
*^ tisfadion in the point* 

If I could kill thee now, thy fate's fo low. 
That I'muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow; 
" But mine is fixt fo far above thy crown^ 
That all thy mcni, 
Piled on thy back, can Rcver pull it down* 

** Now 
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*' Now where that is, AImanzor*$ fate is 
** fixt, I cannot guefs ; but wherever it 
^' is, I believe Almanzor, and think that all 
'^ Abdalla's fubjeAs, piled upon one another, 
^' might not pull down his fate fo well as 
'^ without piling: befides, I think Abdal« 
** lah fo wife a man, that if Almanzor had 
** told him piling his men upon his back- 
** might do the feat, he would fcarce bear 
'* fuch a weight, for the pleafure of the ex- 
^* ploit : but it is a huff, and let Abdalla 
^* do it if he darc» 






The people like a headlong torrent go, 
And every dam they break or overflow. 
But, unopposed, they either lofc their force, 
" Or wind in volumes to their former cpurfe. 

^ A very pretty allufion, contrary to all fenfe 
** or rcafon. Torrents, I take it, let them 
^ wind never fo much, can never return to 
'* their former courfe, unlefs he can fup- 
** pofe that fountains can go upwards, which 
^' is impoflible : nay more, in the fore- 
*' going page he tells us fo too, A trick of 
^* a very unfaithful memory, 

^' 3u£ can no more than fountains upward flow. 

P 3 ** WJjich 
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^* Which of a torrent y which iignifies a rapid 
" ftream, is much more impof&ble. Be- 
^^ fides, if he goes to quibble, and fay that 
^* it is poffible by art water may be made. 
^* return, and the fame water run twice ia 
^^ one and the fame channel : then he quite 
'* confutes what he fays ; for, it is by being 
** oppofed, that it runs into its former 
^\ courfe : for all engines that make watep 
^* fo return, do it by compulfion and oppor 
*' fition. Or, if he means a headlong tor- 
f ' rent for a tide, which would be ridIculouS| 
'* yet they do not wind in volumes, but come 
** fore- right bacj: (if their upright liesftraight 
" to their former courfe), apd that by op- 
*' pofition of the fea- water, that drives then:> 
f* back again, 

^* And for fancy, when he lights of anjr 
f* thing li|c€ it, 'tis a wonder if it be no^ 
f borrowed. As here, for example of, I fin4 
." this fanciful thought in his Ann. Mirab. 

* • 

** Old father Thames raifed up his reverend head^ 
" But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return j 
f f Deep in his ooze be fought his fcdgy bed ; 
^' And fhrunk his waters- back into his urn, 

f * This is flolen frpnx Cowley's Pavideis^ p. 9 : 

" Swift 
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^* Swift Jordan ftartcd, and ftrait backward flc(i, 
<* Hiding atnongft thick reeds his aged head. 
^^ And when the Spaniardstheir aflfault begin, 
. .^^ At once beat thofe without and thofe within. 

** 'this Almanzor fpeaks.of himfelf ; and furc 
** for one man to conquer an arniV within the 
city, aad another without the city; at one*, 
is fomething difficult; but this flight is 
pa^rdoaable, to fome we meet with in Gra-^ . 
♦* nada. Ormin, fpeakingofAlriianzor: 

Who, like a ten)peft that outrides the wind. 
Made a jufl: battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

'* Pray what docs this honourable perfon 
** mean by a tempejl that outrides the wind! 
'* A tempeft that outrides itfelf. To fuppofe 
^* a tempeft without wind, is as bad as fup- 
*' pofing a man to wajk without feet : for 
" if he fuppofes the tempeft to be fomething 
** diftindt from the wind, yet as being the cf* 
*^ fedl of wind only, to come before the caufe 
** is a little prepofterous : fo that, if he takes 
^* it one way, or if he takes it the other, 
** thofe two ifs will fcarce make one pojjibi^ 
♦* lityr Enough of Settle, 

Marriage Alamode is a comedy, dedicated 
to the Earl of Rochefter; whom he acknow- 
Jedjges not only as th^ defender of his poetry, 

P 4 but 
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but the promoter of his fortune. Lang* 
baine places this play in 1673. The earl of 
Rocheiler therefore was (be faoious Wilmotji 
whom yet tradition always reprefents as aa 
enqny to Dryden^ and who is mentioned by 
him with fome difrefpedt in die pr^acp to 
Juvenal, 

^be AJJignatiotiy or Love in 4 ^unnerj^ a 
conoiedy^ was driven off the ftage, againft the 
opinion t as the author fays, of the hejl judges. 
It is dedicated, in a very elegant addrefs, to 
Sir Charles Sedley ; in which he finds an 
opportunity for hi$ ufual cqmplaint of hard 
treatment and unreafoi^ahle cenf\ire. 

^mhoyna is a tilTiie qf mingled dialogui; 
in verfe and profe, and wa? perhaps written 
in lefs time than the Virgin M^^tyr ; though 
the author thought not fit either oftentati- 
oufly or mournfully to tell how little labour 
it coft him, or at how fliort a warning he pro- 
duced it. It was a temporary performance,, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to in- 
flame the nation againft their enemies 1 tc^ 
whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epi- 
logue, to make his poetry not lefs deilrudlive 
than that by which Tyrta^us of old animated 
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^he Spartans. This play was written in the 
fcfond Dutch war in 1673. 

^tqUus and Crejida^ is a play alt^rcjl from 
Shakfpearej but To altered that even )q 
Langbaine's opinion, tke laftfiene in tbf third 
a£i is a mafierpiefe. It is introduced by 4 
difcourfc 911 the grounds of criticifm in tra^ 
gedy\ to which I fufpeft that Ryoicr's bool; 
)iad given QccafipPf. 

The Spctnifk Fryflr is a tragi-comedyt 
eminent for the happy coincidence and coali^ 
tion of the two plots. As it wa§ written 
^inft the Papifls, it would naturally at 
that time have friends and epemies; and 
partly by the popularity whigh it obtained 
*t firft, and partly by the rc^l power both 
of the ferious and rifibje part, it continued 
long a favourite of the publick. 

It was Dryden's opinion, atleafl: for fpniQ 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication 
of this play, that the drama required an 
alternation of comick and tragick fcenes^ 
and that it is neceiTary to mitigate by alle-* 
viations of merriment the preflure of pbn- 
(Icrpus events^ and the fati^^ue of toilfome 

paffions* 
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paffions. Whoever fays he cannot perform 
both parts, is but half a writer for tbejiage. 

The Duke ofGuife^ a tragedy 'rt^itten in . 
conjunftion with Lee, as Oedipus had been 
before, feems to deferve notice only for the 
fcffence which if gave to the remnant of th6 
Covenanters, ahd in gfeneral to'th^ enemies 
of the court, whb stacked hitn 'tvith great 
violence, and were anfweVed by him; though 
at laft he feems to withdraw from the con- 
flift, by transferring the greater part of the 
blame or merit to his partner. It happened 
that a contract had been made between 
them, by which they were to join in writ- 
ing a play ; and be happened^ fays Dryden, to 
claim tht promife juji upon the finijhing of a 
foemy Kvhen I would have been glad of a little 
refpite. — Two thirds of it belonged to him ; 
and to me only the firjlfcene of the phjy the 
whole fourth aEt^ and thefrji half or fomewhaf 
more of the fifth. 

* « • • ■ 

This was a play written profcffedly for th# 
party of the duke of York, whofc fuccefiioi> 
was then oppofed. A parallel is intended 
between the Leaguers of France and the 
Covenanters of England ; and this inteatioa 
produced the controvcrfy. 

Albion 
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Albion and Albania is a mufical draiisa br 
/q^era^ written^ like the Duke ofGuife^ againib 
the Republicans. With what fuccefs i% wa$ 
perfornacd, I have not found. 

^be State of Innocence and Fall. of Mon. is 
termed by him an opera: it is ratho* a tra«: 
gedy in heroick rhyme, but of which the 
pcrfonages arc Ajch as cannot decently ixt" 
exhibited on the .ftage* Some fuch pro- 
jdudtion was forefeen bv Marvel^ who writer 
jthus to Milton : 

Or if a work fo infinite be fpann*d, ' / 

Jealous I was lead fome Icfs Ikilfurhand, 

Such as difquiet always what is well, 

And by ill-imitating would excel. 

Might hence prefumc the whole creation's day. 

To change in fcenes, and fhow it in a play. 

It is another of his hafty produ<ftion$ ; for 
the heat of his imagination raifed it i^ % 
Ihonth. 

r 

This compofition is addreffed to the prin- 
ccfs of Modena, then dutchefs of York, in a 
ftrairi of flattery which difgraces genius, and 
)vhich it was wonderful that any man that 
^new the meaning of his own wpr^s, could' 

•^ ufe 
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life without felf»deteftation. It is an at^ 
tempt to mingle earth and heaven^ by prais- 
ing human excellence in the language of 
religion. 

The preface contains an apology for he- 
roick verfe* and poetick licence 3 by which 
is meant not any liberty taken in contraA** 
ing or extending words» but thei ufe of bold 
fictions and ambitious figures. 

The reafon which he gives for printing 
what was never adled, cannot be overpaffed : 
'* I w?^s induced to it in my own defence, 
many hundred copies of it being difperfcd 
abroad without my knowledge or confent, 
^^ and every one gathering new faults, it be- 
** came at length a libel againft roe." Thefe 
copies as they gathered faults were apparent- 
ly manufcript ; and he lived in an age very 
unlike ours, if many hundred copies of four'- 
teen hundred lines were likely to be tran- 
Icribed, An author has 9r right to print his 
own works, and needs not feek an apology 
in falfehood 5 but he that could bear to write 
the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
preface. 



€€ 
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Aureng Zebe is a tragedy founded on the 
actions of a great prince theti reigning, but 
over nations not likely to employ their cri- 
ticks upon the tranfa^ions of the Engliih 
ftage. If he had known and liked his own 
charadter, our trade was not in thofe times 
fecure from his rcfentment. His country 
is at fuch a diftance^ that the manners might 
be fafely faliified, and the incidents feigned i 
for remotenefs of place is remarked by Ra«» 
cine^ to afford the £une conveniencies to a 
poet as length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has 
the appearance of being the moil elaborate 
of all the dramas. The perfonages are im->. 
perial ; but the dialogue is often domeflick, 
and therefore fufceptible of fentiments ac-- 
commodated to familiar incidents. The 
complaint of life is celebrated, and there 
are many other paflagcs that may b^ read 
with pleafure. 

This play is addrcflcd to the earl of MnU 
gr^ve, afterwards duke of Buckingham, him* 
felf, if not a poet, yet a writer of ver^s, 
and a critick* In this addrefs Oryden gaver 

"^ the 
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the firft hints, of his intention to write afi 
epicik poem. He mentions his defign in 
terms fo obfcure, that he feems afraid lefB 
his plan fhould he purloined, as^ he faysy 
happened to him when he told it more 
plainly in his preface to Juvenal. " Ther 
defign,'* fays he, *^ you know is great, thrf 
ftory Englifh, and neither too near th© 
V prefent times, nor too diftant from them." 
• 

All for Lovey or the World <i&ell tofii a tra-» 
gedy founded upon the ftory of Antony and 
Cleopatra, he tells us, is the only play wbicb 
be wrote for bimjelfi the reft were given ta 
the people. It is by liniverfal confent ac-* 
counted the work in which he has admitted 
iJie feweft improprieties of ftyfe or charac^ 
ter; but it has one fault equal fo many/ 
though rather moral than critical, that by 
admitting the romantick omnipotence of 
Love, he has ^commended as laudable ane 
worthy of imitation that conduft which, 
throvgh all ages, the good have cenfured as 
Titious, and fhe bad defpifed as foolifh. 



this play the prologue and the epi^^^ 
lo^ue, thouih written upon the commott 

topickS' 
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topicks of malicious and igborant critl«> 
cifm, and without any particular relation 
to the characters. or incidents of thedrama, 
are defervedly celebrated for their elegance 
and ipritelinefs. 

Limberham^ or the kind Keeper^ is a co- 
medy, which, after the third night, was 
prohibited as too indecent for the Aage. 
What gave pffence, was in the printing, as 
the author fays, altered or omitted, Dryden 
confeiles that its indecency was objected to ^ 
but Langbainc^ who yet feldom favours him, 
imputes its expulfion to refentment, be* 
caufe it fo much expofed the keeping part of the 
town. 

Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Dryden 
and Lee, in conjunftion, from the works^ of 
Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille. Dryden 
planned the fceoes, and compofed the ^fl 
and third ads, 

Don Sekaftian is commonly efteemed either 
the firft or fecond of his dramatick per- 
formances. It is too long to be all; a)flt«l> 
and has many cbarafterff and < many inci- 
3 dents; 
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dents ; and though it Is not without fallidft 
of frantick dignity, and more noife than 
meaning, yet as it makes approaches to thd 
poflibilitics of real life, and has fome fenti^ 
tnents which leave a ftrong imprefSon, it' 
continued long to attraft attention. Amidft 
the diftrefles of prihces, aiid the vicilJltudes 
of empire, are inferted feveral fcenes which 
the writer intended for coihick i btit which, 
I fuppofe, that age did not much cdninieftd, 
and this would not endure. There are, 
however, pafTages of excellence univerfally 
acknowledged ; the difpute and the reconci* 
liation of Dorax and Sebaitian has always 
been admired. 

This play was firft adled in 1690, after 
Dryden had for fome years difcolitihucfd 
dfamatick poetry* 

Amphitryon is a cotnedy derived from 
PlautusandMoliere. The dedication is dated. 
Oft. 1690. This play feems to have fuc* 
ceeded at its firft appearance ; and was^ I 
think, long confidered as a very diverting 
entertainment. 

* 

CUQfnenet 
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Hil^mnes is a trag^edy^ only femsErkable 
Jil> k occ»(k)n0d an incident rcUted in the 
(SriMrr^i»y and aUufively ntxentioned by Dryd^ft 
m hi$ preface* As he came out from thi 
reprefenjtatioD, he was accofted thus by fome 
airy ftripling : Had I km left ahne wkb a 
young beauty^ I would not have fpent n^ time 
ake y9iit Spurtdn. ^bdty Sir^ faid Pryden, 
perhaps is true i but ghe me leave td teU you^ 
that ypu tdre m bero^ 

King Arthur is another opera. It was tho 
kft work that Dryden performed fof King 
Charles, who did hot live to fee it exhibit* 
fld ; aiild it does not feem to hare bee;i over 
brought Upon the ftiage. In the dedication 
to the marquis of Halifax, there is a v^ 
ciegaat character of Charles, and it pleafin^ 
«ccxnint of his latter life. 

His laft dri^sia was Love (tiumpbdisii % 
tragi-^CGvnedy. In bis dedication to tfae earl 
<if Saliibury he mentions the lor^n^s (f fori- 
tune to iohkb be has volisntariiy rednetd bifn^ 
filfy and of which be has no re^m t^ bf 
ajbamed. 

Vol. IL E This 
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This play appeared in 1694. It is faid 
to have been unfuccefsful. The cataftrophe^ 
proceeding merely from a change of mind, 
is confeiTed by the author to be defedive^ 
Thus he began and ended his dramatick la^^^ 
hours with ill fuccefs. 

Frota fuch a number of theatrical pieces 
it will be fuppofed, by moft readers, that 
he muft have improved his fortune ; at leaft^ 
that fuch diligence with fuch abilities mufl 
have fet penury at defiance. But in Dry* 
den's time the drama was very far from that 
univerfal approbation which it has now ob- 
tained* The playhoufe was abhorred by the 
Puritans^ and avoided by thofe who defired 
the charafter of ferioufnefs or decency^ A 
grave lawyer would have dcbafed his dig* 
nity, and a young trader would have im- 
pxdrcd his credit, by appearing in thofe 
mahfidiis of difTolute licentioufiiefs. The 
profits of the theatre, when fo many clalTes 
of the people were deducted from the audi- 
ence, were not great ; and the poet had for 
a long time but a fingle nights The firft 
that had two nights was Soutiem, and the 

firft 
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firft that had three was Ro'ke. , There were 
however, in thofe clays, arts of improving a 
poet's profit^ which Dtyden fortore to prac- 
tife i dnd a play therefore feldom produced 
hini more than a hundred pounds, by the 
accumulated gain of the third night, the 
dedication^ and the copy. 

» 

Alniofi: every piece, hjfd a 4edicatioii|^ writ- 
ten with luch elegance and luxurijinpe of 
praife, as neither haughtinefs nor avarice 
could be imagined able to xtdik.. But he 
feenis to have made flattery too cheap. That 
praife is worth nothing of which the price 
is known; 

To increase the value of his copies, he 

often accompanied hlis work with a preface 

of criticifm *, a kind of learning then almoft 

ntew in the Englifh lahguage^ and which he, 

who had cpnfidered with great accuracy the 

principles of writing, was able to* diftributc 

.copioufly without much labduf. By thefe 

diflertations the publick judgment mufth^ve 

been much improved; and Swifts whb con- 

. verfed with Drydeni relates th^the regretted 

. the fuccefs of his t)wn inftruftionss and found 

E 2 hi* 
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Ills readeb midt fadddiily to'o fkilfiil to he 

ills prolbgtifcs had ifiich repotatibil, that 
fot {6mt time k play wis confidered as left 
iikdjr ta ifc well rierceived, ilT fom^ df his 
verfcs^ did not intrbducfe it. 'the pricfe of 
a prologue was two guineas, till being afked 
to write one for Mr. JSoutherri, he de- 
inaiid^ed khree; Not, laid hc^ydUng nian, out 
ofdtJreJpeSi to you, but the players have had My 
goods too cheap. 

Though he decla^^is^ that in his own opi- 
nion his genius was not dramatick, he had 
great confidence in his own fertility; for 
he is laid to have engaged, by contrkft, to 
furniih four playsr a year. 

It 1$ certain that in one year, 1678^ he 
pubfiflled Ail for L(fve, AJfignation, twa 
parts of t&e Conqueji of Granada, Sir Martin 
Mar alii and the State qf Innocence, fix com- 
plete plays y with a celerity of pcrformancCy 
which, though all LaUgbaihe's charges of 
plagiarifi^ Should be ^l6wed, fliews fuch fa- 
' cility of cotnpofition, fiich readinefs of lan-^ 

guagc. 
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guage, and fiich copioiifnefs of /e^timent^ 
as, fincc the time of Lopez de V/ega, per- 
haps no other author has poiTc^ed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, howcvcf 
great, nor his profits, however fmall, with- 
out moleftation • He had criticks to endure, 
and rivals to oppofe. The two moft dif- 
tinguifhed wits of the nobility, the duke of 
£uckinghani and earl of Hpchefter, declared 
themfelves his enemies. 

Buckingham charafterifed hira in 1671, 
by the name of Bayes in the Reiear/al; a farce 
Vhich he is faid to have written with the 
affiftance of Butler the author of Hudibrasp 

* m 

• •- 

Martin Clifford of the Cbarterhoufe,, and 
Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cpwley, then his 
chaplain* Dryden and his friends laughed 
at the length of tiipe^ and the pumber of 
hands empjoycd upon this performance 1 in 
whichf though by fome artifice of aftjoji it 
ye( keeps poiTeflion pf the ftage, it is not 
jpoi}ib}e oQiy to find any thing that ypight 
pot have bjjen written without fg loi)g delay, 
4gf a confederacy fp nunjerous, 

E 3 To 
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To adjuft the minute events of literary 
hiftory, is tedious and troublefome ; it re- 
quires indeed no great force of underftand^ 
ing, but often depend? upon enquiries which 
there is no opportunity of makings or is to 
be fetched from bpok^ and pamphlets no| 
always at hand» 

The Rehearfal was played in 1671, an^ 
yet is reprefented as ridiculing paflages iq 
the Conqueji. of Granada and Ajfignation^ 
which yvrere not publiflied till 1678, in Afor- 
riage ji/amode puhliftitd in 1673, and ia 
I'yrannick Love of 1677. Thefe contradic- 
tions fhew how raflily fatire is applied. 

It is faid that this farce was originally in- 
tended againft Davenant, who in the firft 
fjraughj: was charaderifed by the name of 
Bilboa. Davenant had been a foldier and an 
adventurer. 

There is one paflage in the Rehearfal ftill 

remaining^ which feems to have related 

* ■ '• ■ . < '•. . ^ « 

originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his 
oofe, and conqfes in with brown paper applied 
to the bruife j how this aflfefted Dryden, does 

not 
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not appear. Davenant's nofe had ruffered 
iuch diminution by mifhaps among the wo- 
men, that a patch upon that part evidently 
denoted him. 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard 
was once meant. The defign was probably 
to ridicule the reigning poet, whoever he 
might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it 
might owe its firft reception, is now loft or 
obfcured. Bayes probably imitated the drefs, 
and mimicked the manner, of Dryden ; the 
cant words which are fo often in his mouth 
may be fuppofed to have been Dryden's ha- 
bitual phrafes, or cuftomary exclamations. 
Bayes, when he is to write, is blooded and 
purged : this, as Lamotte relates himfelf to 
have heard, was the real praftice of th^ poet. 

There were other ftrokcs in the Jiebearfaf 
by which malice was gratified : the debate 
between Love and Honour, which keeps 
prince Volfcius in a fingle boot, is faid to 
have alluded to the miicondu<5t of the duke 
pf Ormond, who loft Dublin to the rebels 
\vhile he wa,s toying with a ipiftrefs^ 

K 4 The 
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The carl of ilocfaeftcr, to fapprcfs the m» 
putatijQn of DrydeiiL, took Settle into faifipTDsf 
tediion, and endeavoured to perfuadfi tho 
publick that its approbation had been to that 
time ^mifplaced* $3t4lk was a wbik in high 
tJpputation ^ his Emfreji ef Mor^c^Oy having 
firil 4elighted die tQ)vn, <?»ms <:arrkd in tri- 
umph to Whitehall, and played by -the ladies 
of the court. Now vsras the poetical meteor 
at the higfeeft ; the next niomcnt ^>egan its 
fall. Rochefter withdrew his patronage; 
icctning refolved, fays one of his biographers, 
to have a judgement contrary to that of the 
town. Perhaps being unable to endure atiy 
reputation beyond a certain height, even 
when he had himfelf contributed to raife it. 

» •• - ' I 

Neither critiekfe nor rivals 4id Drydea 
mucli m^tfchief, unl^fs they gained froni hi^i 
own temper the power of vexing him, which 
fiis frequent burfts of refentment gave reafon 
to AifpeS. He is always angry at fome paft, 
or afraid of fome future cehfurc; but ho 
^ciTenis the fmart of his wounds by the balna 
of his own approbation, and endeavours to 
f^pel the fhafts of criticifm by oppofiiig a 
ihield of adamantine confidence. 

The 
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The perpetual accu&tlon prodoccd againft 
hioi, was that of plagiarifin, againft wfiich 
he never attempted any vigorous defence 5 
for, though he was perhaps fometimes in- 
lurioufly cenfured, he would by denying 
part of the charge have confefled the reft j 
and as his adverfaries had the proof in their 
own hands^ he, who knew that wit had little 
power againft fads, wifely left in that per- 
plexity which generality produces a queftion 
which it was his intereft to fupprefs, and 
which, unlefs provoked by vindication, few 
were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about 
thirty- five to fixty-three, may be fuppofed to 
have been fuifficiently bufied by the com- 
pofition of eight and twenty pieces for the 
fta^c, Dryden found room in the fame fpace 
for many other undertakings. 

But, how much foever he wrote, he was 
at leaft once fufpefted of writing mor« ; for 
in 1679 a paper of .verfes, called an mfay en 
Satire, was fhewn abput in manufcript, by 
which the earl of Rochefter, the dutchefs of 
f^oftfmouth, and others, were fo much pro- 
yoked. 
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voiced, that, as was fuppofed, for the adors 
were never difcovered, they procured Dry-^ 
den, whom they fufpedted as the author, to 
be waylaid and beaten. This incident is men- 
tioned by the duke of Buckinghamfhire, the 
true writer, in his Art of Poetry; where he 
fayjs of Pryden, 

Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhymes. 
His own defervcs as great applaufe fome times. 

His reputation in timp was fuch, that his 
ijaine was though^ neceflary to the fuccefs 
of every poetical or literary performance, 
and therefore he was engaged to contribute 
fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the Life of Poly-? 
bins to the tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers; 
and thofe of Lucian and Plutarch to verfions 
of their works by different hands. Of the 
Englifli Tacitus he tranflated the firil book ; 
and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated it from 
the French, Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without fome degree of indigna- 
tion ; but it is not, I fuppofe, fo much to be 
inferred that Dryden wanted the literature 
neceflTary to the perufal of Tacitus, as that, 
confidering himfelf as hidden in a crowd, he 
|iad no awe of the publick; and writing 

njerelv 
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piercly foF money, was contented to get it 
\>y the neareft way. 

In 1680, the Epiftles of Ovid being tranf-* 
latcd by the poets of the time, among which 
one was the work of Dryden, and another of 
Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it was necefla- 
jy to introduce them by a preface ; and Dry- 
den, who on fuch occafions was regularly 
fummoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranft 
lation, which was then ftruggling for the 
liberty that it now enjoys. Why it fhould 
find any difficulty in breaking the fhackles of 
verbal interpretation, which muft for ever 
4ebar it from elegance, it would be difficult 
to conjedure, were not the power of preju- 
dice every day obferved. The authority of 
Jonfon, Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the 
judgement of the nation ; and it was not eafi- 
ly believed that a better way could be found 
than they had taken, though Denham, Wal- 
ler, and Cowley, had tried to give examples 
of a different practice. 

In 168 1, Dryden became yet more confp^- 
cuous by uniting politicks with poetry, in 
the memorable fatire called Abfahm and A^ 
(bitopbel^ written againfl the faction which, 

' « by 
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\3y Ictf-d Shaftjcfbury s inciteinei^t, fet tbedu^Le 
of Monmouth at its head. 

Pf thi$ poen^^ in ^hicb perfo^al iatire was 
f^pJied to the fupport of public^ prix>,ciples, 
and in .which therefore jevery mind was in- 
ter^fled, the reception was eager^ fpd the 
ial^e fp large, thajt my father, an pld bop^r 
^ Jer, told me, he had not knowi) it equal-- 
led hut by SacbevereW s trial. 

The ,rea(bn of this generaj perufpl Aid[df «<- 
/on has attemp4£d to derive from jt^e deljight 
,wh^ch the mind feels in the inyei^gj^t^oi;! ,9f 
ieciict?; and thinks that curipiity to decyphf^r 
j^he i^an^es procured readers to the ppe;^^ 
Tljere i^ ftp need to enquire why tH^ofe ycrfw 
^€Tp rcjad, which, to all the attradjk^ns of 
yfft^ el^^ce, and harmony^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^o- 
<7per$ition of ^ the factious pailons, and fll]i«» 
.rd evjsxy j?UAd wi|h triupaph or rqfcAtment. 

ft 

It could not be fuppofed th»fciajl t^e pro- 
vocation given by Drydejj would be endured 
without ceiifliai^ce or reply, So^h hU p^exfoix 
and his party were expofed io their tur^s 
^e £iafts.of fatire^ wi^ich^ thoa^ (lei^er fq 
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well pointed nor perhaps fo well aimed, un- 
doubtedly drew blood. 

bat df diefe poiem* is callfed DrfMs Sa- 
ike oh hli Afc^ ; afcribed, though, asi Pti^ 
fats, toelyi to Somersf 'rtrho Wds ilidHviiiH 
Chihcelloi-; The poem, \<rhtJfe focVirf it Wasi 
has ihtich virtktence, dhd Toole fpriteHfte&: 
Tht ^^iter tdls ill the ill that he Wn colkaf 
Bbth oJT Drydeh and iiis frittufe. 

The poehi d( Aijim akd Acl4ti>plfii Hadl 
tW6 attfWiel-9-, now both ifbrgottwi t o«e c»l- 
Ted Aztxrid and Bujhid % the o^thifcr AbfiUm 
pttior. Of thcfe hdftiie coihpofitionb, Dk^r- 
fl€il Apparently itbjputes A^akfH pf/hr m 
■Seftki by quotitlg in hi& vetfes agaittf^ hi<n 
lh?e iiecond line. Axaria and ti»ft>ia was^ at 
Wood %Sj imputed to hiih, though if U 
ibmewhat unlikely that he fliould Vtrrite t^xriei 
on the fame occafion. This is i di^lkvlt^r 
which I cannot remove, for want (>f a itliuiub 
ter knowledge of poetical tranfadions. 

The fdme year he publiflied the MeddU o£ 
which the fubjed is a medal ftrucfc on lohl 
Shaftetbury's efcape from a profecution, bjr 
the ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoner. 

In 
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In both poems he maintains the fame pnii'^ 
ciples^ and ikw them both attacked by the 
fame ahtagonift. Elkanah Settle; who had 
anfwered Abfalomy appeared with equaf cou- 
rage in oppofition to the MedaU and publifh- 
ed an anfwer called T!be Medal reverfed^ with 
fo much fuccefs in both encounters, that he 
left the palm doubtful, and divided the fuf- 
frages of the nation. Such are the revolu- 
tions of fame, or fuch is the prevalence of 
fashion, that the man whofe works have 
HOt.yet been thought to defer ve the care of 
coUcfting them j who died forgotten in aii 
hofpital; iaOd'iwhofe latter years were fpent 
in contriving fhows for fairs, and carrying an 
clcgy.orepithalamium, of which the begin- 
ning and end were occafionally varied, but 
the intermediate parts were always the fame, 
Jo every houfe where there was a funeral or 
a wedding; might, with truth, have had 
infcribed upon his ftone. 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonift of Dtyden* 

. Settle was, for this rebellion, feverely 
chaftifed by Dryden under the name of Doeg, 
in the fecond part of Abfakm ^nd Achiio^ 
fheU and was perhaps for his fadious auda- 
city 
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;city made the city poet^ whofe annual office 
was to defcribe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of thefe bards he was the laft> and 
feems not much to have deierved even this 
degree of regard, if it was paid to his politi- 
tical opinions ; for he afterwards wrote a pa- 
negyrick on the virtues of judge Jefferies, and 
.what more could have been done by the 
.meaneft zealot for prerogative ? 

Of tranflated fragments, or occafional po- 
ems, to enumerate the titles, or fettle the 
dates would be tedious, with little ufe. It 
may be obferved, that as Pryden's genius 
was commonly excited by fome perfonal re- 
gard, he rarely writes upon a general topick. 

Soon after the acceffion of king James, when 
the defign of reconciling the nation to the 
church of Rome became apparent, and the 
religion of the court gave the only efficacious 
title to its favours, Dryden declared himfelf 
a convert to popery. This at any other time 
might have pafled with little cenfure. Sir 
Kenehn Digby embraced popery; the two 
• Rainotds reciprocally converted one another ; 
and Chtlling^orth himfelf was a while fo en- 
tangled- in the wilds of controverfy, as. to re- 
tire 
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iitt fofr (Jufet t& art infallible cbtf rcfe* If men 
of argtuncrtt ahd fliidy can find ftich difiieul^ 
ties, 6Th fuch tnotivts, as may *ittier unit* 
then* to the cfetireli of Rbfafe, 6f detain them 
ill ttticertainty, there can be ho t^onder that 
a man, who pethapi never femjuired "Why he 
Was a ptoteAattt, fhould by an artftil and ex- 
periftticed difputant be taade a papift^ over- 
born by the fudden violence of new and un^ 
cxpeAed arguments, or deceived by a repr©-- 
fbntation which (hews cftly the doiibts on one 
part, and only the evidence oathe 6 then 

That converfion will always be fuipe£ted 
that apparently concurs with interefi:. . He 
that fiever finds his error till it hindefs hi^ 
pn>gre& towards wealth or honour^ will not 
be thought to love Truth only £^ herfeif^ 
Tef it may «afily happen that iBlornMlion 
tDAj come at a commodious timej and as 
truth aiid intereft are not by any fatal neccf- 
fity at variance, that one may by accident in«* 
tfoduce the other. When opinions are ftrug^ 
^ing into popularity^ the argomeats by 
which they are oppofed or defended become 
omre known ; and lie that changes his pro- 
fefEon would perhaps have changed it before, 

with 
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with the like opportunities of inftru&ioni 
*rhis was then the ftatfe of p6pery ; every ar-* 
tifice was ufed to (hew it in its faireil form ; 
and it mud be owned to be a religion of ci:-» 
ternal appearance fufficiently attra&ive« 

It is natural to hope that a compretienfive 
is likewife an elevated foul» and that whoever 
is wife is alfo honefl. I am willing to believe 
that Dryden, having employed his mind, 
adtive as it was, upon different ftudies, and 
filled it> capacious as it was, with other 
materials, came unprovided to the controver-^ 
fy, and wanted rather fkill to difcover the 
right than virtue to maintain it. But cA-^ 
quiries into the heart are not for man ; wtf 
muft now leave him to his Judge. 

. The priefts, having flrengthened their cauft 
by fo powerful an adherent, were not long 
before they brought him into aftion. l^hey 
engaged him to defend the controverfial pa- 
pers found in the ftrong-box of Charles the 
fecond, and, what yet was harder, to defend 
them againft Stillingfieeti 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was 

employed to tfanflate Maimbourg's Hiftory 

Voi.IL F of 
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of the League; which he piiblifhed, with si 
krge introdudion. His name is likewiie 
prefixed to the Englifli Life of Francis Xa- 
rier j but I know not that he ever owned 
himfelf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufe of 
his name was a pious fraud, which however 
jfeems not to have had much cfFed; for 
Neither of the books, I believe, was ever 
popular. 
♦ ■ 

' The verfion of Xavicr's Life id commend-r 
ed by Brown, in a pamphlet not written to 
flatter ; and the occafion of it is faid to have 
been, that the Queen, wh«i (he folicited a 

&>n, made vows to him as her tutelary faint. 

• 

He was fuppofed to have undertaken to 
tranflate Vartllas*s Hijiory of Herefies y and 
when Burnet publifhed Remarks upon it, to 
have written an Anfwer*, upon which Burnet 
makes the following obfervation : 

^ ** I have been informed from England^ 
^ that a gentleman, who is famous both for 
" poetry and fevcral other things^ had fpent 
** three months in tranflating M. Varillas's 
** Hiftory ; but that, as foon as piy Reflec- 
*^ tions appeared, he difcontinucd hjs la-» 
7 " bour^ 
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^* bour^ finding the credit of his author was 
f^ gone. Now, if he thinks it is recovered 
** by his Aflfwef , he will perhaps go on with 
^^ his tranjQationj and this may be, for aught 
** I know, as good an entertainment for 
*^ hini as the converfation that he had fet on 
'* between the Hinds and Panther^i and all 
" the i-eft of animals, for whorh M.Varil- 
** las may ferve Well enough as an author : 
'* and this hiftory and fhat poem are fuch 
** extraordinary things of their kind, that it 
h , ** will be but fuitable to fee the author of" 
*' the wdrft poem become likewife the tranf- 
^* lato^ of the worft hiflory that the age has 
** produced. If hii grace and his wit im- 
*' prove both proportionably, he will hardly 
^' find that he has gained much by the change 
^* he has made, from having no religion to 
*^ chufe one of the worft. It is true, he 
^' had fomewhat to fink from in matter of 
*^ wit ; but as for his morals, it is fcarce 
** poflible for him to grow a worfe man than 
^* he was. He has lately wreaked his ma^? 
*' lice on me for fpoiling his three months 
^^ labour ; but in it he has done me all the 
** honour that any man can receive from him, 
'^ which is to be railed at by him. If I had 

Fa '^ill- 
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*' ilUn'aturc enough to prompt mc to wifli dt 
** very bad wifh for him, itftiouldbe, that 
•^' he would go on and finiih his^ tranflation; 
•* By that it will appear, whether the Ehg- 
" lifh nation; which is the moft competent 
** judge in this matter, has, upon the feeing 
^* our debate, pronounced in M. Varillas's 
** favour, or in mine. It is true, Mr. D: 
will fuffer a little by it; but at leaft it will 
ferve to keep him in from other extrava-^ 
gancies ; and if he gains little honour hf 
this w^ork, yet he^ cannot lojfe fo much by 
it as he has done by his laft employment.'^ ' 
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Having probably felt his own inferiority 
in Theological controverfy, he was defirous 
of trying whether, by bringing poetry to aid 
his arguments, he might become a more 
efficacious defender of his new profeffiori: 
To reafon in verfe was, indeed^ one of hi^ 
powers; but fubtilty arid harmony united 
are ilill feeble, when oppofed to truth. 

Adruated therefore by zeal for Rome, or 

hope of fame, he publifhed the HinJ and 

'Panther^ 2l poem in which the church of 

Rome, figured by the milk-white Himf, de- 

10 fends 
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leads h^r tenets againfl the church of £ng« 
landy reprefented by the Panther^ a bcaft 
beautiful, but fpotted. 

. A fable which exhibits two beada talking 
Theology, appears at once full of absurdity ; 
and it was accordingly ridiculed in the City 
Moufe and Country Moufe^ a parody, written 
by Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, 
and Prior, who then gave the firft fpeciraen 
of his abilities^ . 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a 
time, was not likely to pafs uncenfured. 
Three dialogues were publiftiedby the face- 
tious Thomas Brown, of which the two firft 
were called Reafons of Mr. Bay ess changing 
bis religion : and the third Tie Reafons of Mr. 
Hains the players converfion and re-^converfon. 
The iirft was printed in 168S, the fecond 
not till 1690, the third in 1691. The cla-^ 
mour feems to have been long continued, and 
the fubjeft to have ftrongly fixed the pub- 
lick attention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought 
in|o the company of Crites and Eugeniujf^ 

F 3 vTith 
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with whom he had formerly debated o^ 
draniatick poetry. The two talkers in th^ 
third are Mr* Bayes and Mr. Hains^ 

^rowti was a man hot de^cient in litera* 
ture, nor deftitute of fancy ; but he feems to 
have thought it the pinnacle of excellence to 
be a merry fellowi and therefore laid out his 
powers upbn fmall jefts or grofs buffoonery, 
fo that his performances have little intrin-^ 
fick value, and were read only while they 
were recommended by the noyelty of the 
event that occaiioned them. 

Thefe dialogues arc like his other works ; 
Ivhat fenfe or knowledge they contain, i$ 
difgraced by the garb in which it is exhi- 
bited. One great fource ofplcafure is to 
call Dryden little Bayes. AjaXf who happens 
to be mentioned, is be that wore as many 
cowhides upan hispield as would have fumijhed 
half the kings army with Jhoe^leatber. 

Being afked whether he has. feen the Hind; 
and Panther J C rites anfwers : Seen it 1 Mr. 
Bayes, why I can Jiir no where but it per^ 
fues me ; // haunts me worfe than a pewter'* 

buttoned 
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buttoned ferjeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes 

i meet It in 9 hand^box^ when, jOy l^undrefs 

brings home my linen ; fometimes^ whether' / 

will or noi, it lights my pipe at a coffee^houfe i 

Jmetimes it Jurprijes me in a trtmkmaker*$ 

fi>Qp I and fometimes it refrejhes . my memory 

for me on the backfide of a Qhancery^lane 

parcel. For your comfort tooy Mr. Bayes, / 

have not only feen it, as you may perceive y but 

have remi"^ it too, and can quote it as freely 

upon occqfion as a frugal tradefman can quote 

that noble treatife the Worth of a Penny to 

bis extravagant 'prentice^ that revels injlewed 

0pplesy and penny cufiards^ 

The whole animation of tbeie compoi^-- 
tions arifes fron^^a yrofufion of ludicrous 
and afiedted comparifons. 7^ fecure ones 
cha/iityy fays Bayes, little mont isnecejfary than 
to leave off a correjponderice npith the other fex^ 
which y to a wife man^ ii no greater a punijh^ 
ment than it would be to a fanatic k parfon to be 
forbid feeing the Cheats and the Committee 1 
or for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen tg, be in-r 
terdi£led tbefght of the London Cuckold.-— 
This is the general ftrain, and therefore I 
ihall be eaiily excufed the labour of more 
|ranfcription. 

F 4 Bcpwfik 
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* • • * 

Brown does not wholly forget p2& tranA» 
actions : Tou began^ fays Crites to Bayes> with 
a very indifferent religion^ and have not mended 
the matter in your laji choice. It was but rea^ 
fon that your Mufe^ which appeared Jirji in a 
fTyranfs quarreh jhould employ her laji effort^ 
tojujiify the ufurpations of the Hind. 

Next year the nation was fummoned to 
celebrate the birth of the Prince. Now wa^ 
the time for Dryden to roufe his imagina-^ 
tion^ and ftrain his voice. Happy days 
were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy 
and diifufe the anticipated bleflings. He 
publiihed a poem, filled with predidions of 
greatncfs and profperity ; prediftions of 
which it is not neccflary to tell how they 
have been verified. 

A few months paiTed after thefe joyful 
notes, and every blofibm of popifh hope wag 
blafted for ever by the Revolution. A pa- 
pift now could be no longer Laureat. The 
revenue, vvhich he had enjoyed with fo much 
pride and praife, was transferred to Shad- 
^el, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 

ft'igmatife4 
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ftigmatifed by the name of Og. Dryden 
pould not decently cdnxpUin that he was de- 
pofed J but feemcd very angry that Shadwel 
fucceeded him, and has therefore celebrated 
the intruder's inauguration in a poem ex.^ 
quifitely fatirical, called Mac Flecnoi of 
which the Dunciad^ as Pope himfelf declares^ 
is an imitation, though more extended in its 
plan, and more diversified in its incidents.. 

It js related by Prior, that Lord Dorfet, 
when, as chamberlain, he was conftrained 
to eje£t Dryden from his office, gave him 
from his own purfe an allowance equal to 
the ialary. This is no romantick or in- 
credible adt of generofi^y ; an hundred a 3rear 
is oft<^n enough given ko claims lefs cogent^ 
by, men lefs famed for liberality. Yet Dry- 
den always reprefented nimfelf as fuiFering 
«i)der a pijbiick infli<3:ion ; and once parti- 
cularly demands refpedl for the patience with 
which he endured the lofs of his little for- 
tune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin 
him to fupprefs his bounty; but if he fuf- 
fered nothing, he fhould not have com-. 
jplained. 

During 
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Ihiring the fliort reign of king James her 
|iad written northing for the ftage, being,, 
In hi$ opinion, fnore profitably employed irt 
pofltroverfy ancj flattery. Of praife he might 
^rhaps have been Jefi^ kviih without incon-' 
venience, for James was »ever faid to have 
innch regard for poetry : he was to he fltat- 
tered only by adopting his religion, 

. Times were now changed : Dryden was nck 
longer the court-poet, and was to lookback 
for fupport to bis former ^rade/and having 
waited about two years, either confidering 
himfelf as difcountenanced by the publick,^ 
or perhaps cxpedting a fecond revolution, he? 
pkTDduced Hon Sebajtiartj in 1690 ; and in th^ 
next four years four dramas more 

• > 

In 1693 appeared a new verfion of Juve- 
nal and Pcrfius. Of Juvenal he tranflated the 
fitfi:, third, fixtb, tenth, and fixteenth fatires ; 
and of Pcrfius the whole work. On this oc- 
eafion he introduced his two fons to the pub- 
lick, as nurfelings of the Mufes. The four- 
teenth of Juvenal was the work of John, and 

the feventh of Charles Dryden, He prefixe4 

a very 
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9l very ample preface in the form of a de- 
jdicatiba to lord Dorfet; and tliere gives aa 
account of the dcfign which he had once 
formed ta write an epickpoemon theaiftions 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince. He 
ponfidered the epick as neceflarily including 
ibme kind of fupernatural ageiKy^ and had 
imagined a new kind of ccMiteft bet weeik the 
guardian angel$ of kingdoms^ of whom he 
conceived that each might he reprefented 
jealous for his charge^ without any intended 
eppo£tion to the purpoies of the Supreme 
Being, of which all created minds n>uft ia 
he ignorant. 




This is the moil reafbnahle fcheme of 
celeflial interpofition that ever was formed* 
The furprizes and terrors of enchantments, 
which hare fucceeded to the intrigues and 
pppofitions of pagan deities^ afford very 
ilriking fcenes, and open a vail extent to 
the imagination ; but, as Boileau obferves, 
and Boideau vvill be feldom found miftaken, 
with this incurable defed:, that in a conteft 
between heaven and hell we know at the be- 
ginning which is to prevail ; for this reafon 
we fallow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood 
with more curiofity than terror. 

In 
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In the fcheme of Dryden there is one 
great difficulty, which yet he would perhaps 
have had addrefs enough to furmount. In 
a war juftice can be but on one fide ; and to 
entitle the hero to the protection of angels^ 
he muft fight in the defence of indubitable 
right. Yet fome of the celeftial beings, thug 
oppofed to each other, muft have been re-* 
prefented as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is rea- 
fonably to be lamented. It would doubtlefs 
have improved our numbers, and enlarged 
our language, and might perhaps have con- 
tributed by pleafing inftru6tion to reftify 
our opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable 
condition of fuch an undertaking, a publick 
ftipend, was not likely in thofe times to be 
obtained. Riches were not become fami- 
liar to us, and the nation had not yet learned 
to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with 
rtealing ; only, fays he, the guardian angels 
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of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for 
JUm to manage. 

: In 1 694, he began the mod laborious and 
ditHcult of all his works, the tranflation of 
Virgil; from which he borrowed two 
months, that he might turn Frefnoy's Art of 
Painting into Englifh profe. The preface, 
which he boafts to have written in twelve 
mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a mifcellaneous colle£lion of 
critical remarks, fuch as coft a mind flored 
like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he publifhed his verfion of the 
works of Virgil; and that no opportunity 
of profit might be loft, dedicated the Pafto- 
rals to the lord Clifford, the Georgics to the 
earl of Cheflerfield, and the Eneid to the 
carl of Mulgrave. This oeconomy of flat- 
tery, at once lavifh and difcreet, • did not paft 
without obfervation. 

This tranflation was cenfured hy Mil- 
bourne, . a clergyman, flyled by Pope the 
fairefi of criticks^ becaufe he exhibited his 
own verfion to be compared with that which 
he condemned. • < 

HisT 
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His laft work was his Fables, publifhW 
in 1699, in confequence, as is fappofed, of 
a contradl now in the hands of Mr. TonfonV 
by which he obliged himfelf, in confider- 
ation of three hundred pounds, to finiih foSr 
the preis ten thoufand verfes. 

In this volume is comprifed the well- 
known ode on St. Cecilia's day, whith, as* 
appeared by a letter communicated to Dr. 
Birch, he fpent a fortnight in compofing 
and correAing. But what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whofe 
Equivoque^ a poem of only three hundred 
forty-fix lin?s, took from his life eleveif 
months to write it, and three years to re-^ 
Vife it « 

Part of this book of Fables is the firft 
Iliad in Englifh, intended as a fpecimen of 
a verfion of the whole. Confidering into 
what hands Homer was to fall, the reader 
cannot but rejoice that this project went no 
further. 

The timpe was now at hand which was ta 
put an en4 to all his fchemes and labours. 

On 
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On the firft of May 1701, having been 
fome time^ as he tells us, a cripple in his 
limbs* he died in Gerard'*ftreet of a morti- 
fication in his leg. 

There is extant a Wild ftory relating to 
fome vexatious events that happened at his 
funeral* which* at the end of Congreve's 
Life, by a writer of I know not what credit, 
af e thus related, as I find the account trans-^ 
ferred to a biographical dictionary : 

** Mr* Dryden dying on the Wcdnefday 
** morning. Dr. Thomas Spratj then biihop 
** of Rochefter and dean of Wcftminfter, 
*^ fent the next day to the lady Elizabeth 
^* Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, that he 
** would make a prefent of the ground, 
*^ which was forty- pounds* with all the other 
Abbey- fees. The lord Halifax like wife 
fent to the lady Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles 
Dryden her fon, that, if they would 
give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he 
would inter him with a gentleman's pri- 
** vate funeral, and afterwards beftow five 
^ hundred pounds on a monument in the 
** Abbey j which, as they had no reafon to 

<< refufc. 
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** refufe, they accepted. On the Saturday 
following the company came : the corpfe 
was put into a velvet hearfe, and eighteen 
mourning coaches, filled with company,^ 
** attended. When they were juft ready to 
move, the lord JefFries, fon of the lord 
chancellor JefFries, with fome of his rakifh 
companions coming by, afked whofe fu- 
" ncral it was : and being told Mr. Dry- 
" den's, he faid, ** What, fhall Dryden, the 
** greateft honour and ornament of the nation, 
** be buried after this private manner ! No, 
** gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, 
^^ and honour his memory, alight and join 
** with me in gaining my lady's confent to 
** let me have the honour of his interment, 
** which ihall be after another manner, than 
** this ; and I will bellow a thoufand pounds 
** on a monument in the Abbey for him/' 
♦* The gentlemen in the coaches, not know- 
** ing of the bifhop of Rochefter's favour, 
** nor of the lord Halifax's generous defiga 
** (they both having, out of refpedt to the 
" family, enjoined the lady Elizabeth and 
** her fon to keep their favour concealed to 
** the world, and let it pafs for their own 
** expence) readily came out of the coaches, 

«'and 
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♦* and attended lord JefFcries up to the lady's 
*' bedfide, who was then fick ; he repeated 
** the purport of what he had before faid ; 
** but flic abfolutely refufing, he fell on his 
** knees, vowing never to rife till his re- 
*' queft was granted. The reft of the com- 
pany by his defire kneeled alfo; and the 
lady, being under a fudden furprize, faint- 
'* ed away. As foon as (he recovered her 
** fpeech, (he cried, No^ no. Enough, gen- 
*' tiemen, replied he ; my lady is very good> 
" (he fays, Goy go. She repeated her for- 
*• mer words with all her ftrength, but in 
** vain ; for her feeble voice was loft in their 
acclamations of joy; and the lord JefFeries 
ordered the hearfemen to carry the corpfc to 
" Mr. Ru(rers, an undertaker's in Cheap- 
^^ fide, and leaVe it there till he (hould fend 
*^ orders for the embalment, which, he add- 
ed, ihould be after the royal manner. 
His directions were obeyed, the company 
difperfed, and lady Elizabeth and her fon 
" remained inconfolable. The next day 
** Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the lord 
** Halifax and the bi(hop, to excufe his mo- 
•* ther and himfelf, by relating the real truth. 
•* But neither his ^rd(hip nor the bi(hop 
Vol. II. G " would 
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'* would admit of any^ plca^ efpecialljf 
** the latter, who had the Abbey lighted^ 
** the ground opened, the choir attending, 
** an anthem ready fct, and himfelf waiting 
** for fome time without any corpfe to bury. 
*' The undertaker, after three days expec- 
** tancc of orders for embalment without 
'* receiving any, waited on the lord Jeflferics j 
•* who pretending ignorance of the matter, 
*' turned it off with an ill-natured jeft, fay- 
*^ ii^g> That thofe who obfcrved the ^orders 
-** of a drunken frolick deferved no better; 
/* that he remembered nothing at all of it ; 
^^ and that he might do what he pleafed with 
*' the corpfe. Upon this, the undertaker 
** waited upon the lady Elizabeth and her 
** fon, and threatned to bring the corpfe 
^* horne, and fet it before the door. They 
■ * defireda day's refpite, which was granted. 
.^' Mr. Charles Dry den wrote a handfomc 
'/ letter to the lord JefFeries, who returned it 
** with this cool anfwer, *^ That he knew 
** nothing of the matter, and would be trou- 
" bled no more about it." He then addxeff- 
** ed the lord Halifax and the bifliop of Ro- 
f * chefter, who abfolutely refufed to do any 
f' thing in it. In this diftrefs Dr. Gardi fent 
, .. ** for 
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for the corpfc to the College of Phyficians, 
and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, 
to which himfelf fet a moft noble example. 
*• At laft a day, about three weeks after Mr. 
Dryden's deceafe, was appointed for the 
interment : Dr. Garth pronounced a fine 
Latin oration, at the College, over the 
*• corpfe ; which was attended to the Abbey 
** by a numerous train of coaches. When 
the funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden 
fent a challenge to the lord JefFeries, who 
•* refufing to anfwer it, he fent feveral others, 
•* and went often himfelf; but could nei- 
** ther get a letter delivered, nor admittance 
'* to fpeak to him : which fo incenfed him, 
** that he refolved, fince his lordfhip refufed 
*^ to anfwer him like a gentleman, that he 
"would watch an opportunity to meet, and 
'^ fight off-hand, though with all the rules 
'• of honour ; which his lordfhip hearing, 
** left the town : and Mr. Charles Dryden 
** could never have the fatisfadtion of meet- 
*• ing him, though he fought it till his death 
^* with the utmoft application." 

This ftory I once intended to omit, as it 
appears with no great evidence ; but having 

G 2 been 
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been fince informed that there is in the te^ 
gifter of the College of Phyficians an order 
relating to Dryden's funeral, I can doubt its^ 
truth no longer. 

The gradual change of manners, though 
in perceptible in the procefs, appears great 
when different times, and thofe not very dif-^ 
tant, are compared. If at this time a young 
drunken Lord (hould interrupt the pompous 
regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but that he would be 
juftled out of the way, and compelled to be 
quiet ? If he fhould thruft himfelf into a 
houfe^ he would be fent roughly away ; . and 
what is yet more to the honour of the prefent 
time, I believe, that thofe who had fubfcrib- 
ed to the funeral of a man like Dry den, would 
not, for fuch an accident, have withdrawa 
their contributions. 

He was buried among the poets in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, where, though the duke of 
Newcaftle had, in a general dedication pro- 
fixed by Congreve to his dramatick works, 
Accepted thanks for his intention of ereding 
him a monument, he lay long \yithout,dit- 
tindion, till the duke of*Buckinsham(hire 

gave 
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gave him a tablet, infcribed only with the 
name of DRY DEN. 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkfhire, with cir- 
cumftances, according to the fatire imputed 
to lord Somers, not very honourable to either 
party : by her he had three fons, Charles, 
John, and Henry^ Charles was ufher of the 
palace to pope Clement the Xlth, and vifit- 
ing England in 1 704, was drowned in an at- 
tempt to fwim crofs the Thames at Windfor, 

John was author of a comedy called 
TAe Hujband his own Cuckold. He is faid 
to have died at Rome. Henry entered 
into fome religious order. It is fome proof 
of Dryden's fincerity in his fecond religion, 
that he taught it to his fons. A man con- 
fcious of hypocritical profeillon in himfelf, is 
not likely to convert others ; and as his fons 
were qualified in 1693 to. appear among the 
tranflators of Juvenal, they muft have been 
taught fome religion before their father's 
change. 

Of the pcrfon of Dryden I know not any 
»CCOu;it J of his mind, the portrait which 

G 3 has 
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has been left by Congrcve, who knew him 
with great familiarity, is fuch as adds our 
love of his manners to our admiration of his 
genius. ** He was," we are told, " of a 
nature exceedingly humane and compaf- 
fionatc, ready to forgive injuries, and ca-^ 
pable of a fincere reconciliation with thofe 
** that had offended him. His friendfliip, 
^^ where he profefTed it, went beyond his 
** profeflions. He was of a very eafy^, 
'^ of very pleafing accefs; but fomewhat 
^* flow, and, as it were, diffident in his ad* 
^* Vances to others : he had that in his na- 
ture which abhorred intrufion into any fo* 
ciety whatever. He was therefore lefs 
known, and confequently his charader be- 
came more liable to mifapprchenfions and 
mifreprefentations : he was very modeft^^ 
and very eafily to be difcountenanced in 
his approaches to his equals or fuperiors^ 
*^ As his reading had been very extenfive, fo 
•* was he very happy in a memory tenacious 
^* of every thing that he had read. He was 
** not hiore pofleiTcd of knowledge 1{han he 
** was "tommunicative of it ^ but then his 
" communication was by no means pedan- 
^* tick, or impofed upon the conyerfation, 

^' but 
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*^ but juft fuch, and went fo far as^ by the 
** natural turn of the converfation in which 
" he was engaged, it was neceflarily pro- 
'• moted or required. He was extreme 
*• ready, and gentle in his corredlion of the 
errors of any writer who thought fit to 
confult him, and full as ready and patient 
to admit of the reprehcnfions of others, 
in refpedt of his own oyerfights or niif« 
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To this account of Congreve nothing can 
be objedtcd but the fondnefs of friendfhips 
and to have excited that fondnefs in fuch a 
mind is no fmall degree of praife. The dif- 
pofition of Dryden, however, is (hewn in 
this character rather as it exhibited itfelf in 
curfory converfation, than as it operated on 
the more important parts of life. His placa*- 
bility arid his friendfhip indeed were folid 
virtues ; but courtefy and good-humour are 
often found with little real worth. Since 
Congreve, who knew him well, has told us 
no more, the reft muft be colledted as it can 
from other teftimonies, and particularly from 
thofe notices which Dryden has very liberally 
given us of himfelf. 

G 4 The 
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The modcfly which made him fo flow td 
advance, and fo cafy to be rcpulfed, was 
certainly no fufpicion of deficient merit, or 
unconfcioufnefs of his own value : he ap- 
pears to have known, in its whole extent, 
the dignity of his charafter, and to have fct 
a very high value on his own powers and 
performances. He probably did not offdr 
his converfation, becaufe he expe<Sed it to 
be folicited ; and he retired from a cold re- 
ception, not fubmiflive but indignant, with 
fuch reverence of his own greatnefs as made 
him unwilling to expofc it to negleA or 
violation. 

His modefty.was by no means inconfiftent 
with often tatioufnefs : he is diligent enough 
to remind the world of his merit, and 
expreffes with very little fcruple his high 
opinion of his own powers ; but his felf- 
commendations are read without fcorn or in- 
dignation ; we allow his claims, and lov« 
his franknefs. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed th^t 
his confidence in himfelf exempted hin^ 
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from jealoufy of others. He is accufed of 
envy^ and infidioufnefs ; and is particularly 
charged with inciting Creech to tranflate 
Horace, that he might lofe the reputation 
which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately difcover 
that it is merely conjeftural ; the purpofe 
was fuch as no man would confefs ; and a 
crime that admits no proof, why fhould we 
believe ? 

He has been defcribcd as magifterially 
prefiding over the younger writers, and af- 
fuming the diftribution of poetical fame ; 
but he who excels has a right to teach, and 
he whofe judgement is inconteftable may^ 
without ufurpation, examine and decide, 

. Congreve reprftfents him as ready to ad- 

yife and inftru<ft ; tlut there is reafon to be- 

lieve that his communjiiation was rather 

pfeful than entertaining. He declares of 

himfelf that he was faturnine, and not one 

of thofe whofe fpritely fayings diverted 

company; and one of his cenfurers make$ 

liim fay, 

Nor 
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Nor wine n6r love could ever fee me gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to fay. 

There are men whofe powers operate only 
at leifure and in retirement, and whofe in^ 
telledtual vigour deferts them in converfa-* 
tion ; whom merriment confufes,. and ob- 
jection difconcerts ; whofe baflifulnefs re- 
trains their exertion, and fufFers them not 
to fpeak till the time of fpeaking is paft ; or 
whofe attention to their own charadler makes 
them unwilling to utter at hazard what has 
not been confidered, and cannot be re-» 
called. 

Of Dryden's fluggifhnefs in converfation 
it is vain to fearch or to guefs the caule. 
He certainly wanted neither fentiments nor 
language ; his intelleftual treafures were 
great, though they were locked up from his 
own ufe. His tboughtSy when he wrote,^w- 
ed in upon bimfofajiy that his only care was 
which to chufcy and which torejeSf. Such ra- 
pidity of compofition naturally promifes a 
flow of talk, yet we muft be content to be- 
lieve what an enemy fays 6f him, when he 
likewife fays it of himfelf. But whatever was 
his charadter as a companiop^ it appears that 

5 J^9 
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he lived in familiarity with the higheft per- 
fons of his time. It is related by Carte of 
the duke of Ormond, that he ufed often to 
pafs a night with Dryden, and thofe with 
whom Dryden conforted : who they were. 
Carte has not told ; but certainly the con- 
vivial table at which Ormond fat was not 
furrounded with a plebeian fociety. Ho 
was indeed reproached with boafting of his 
familiarity with the great ; and Horace will 
fupport him in the opinion, that to pleafij 
fupcriours is not the loweft kind of merit* 

The merit of pleafing muft, however, be 
eftimated by the means. Favour is not al- 
ways gained by good adtions or laudable qua- 
lities. Carefles and preferments are often 
beftowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the pro- 
curers of pleafure, or the flatterers of vanity. 
Dryden has never been charged with any 
perfonal agency unworthy of a good cha- 
ra<aer : he abetted vice and vanity only with 
his pen. One of his enemies has accufed 
him of lewdnefs in his converfation ; but if 
apculation without proof be credited, who 
^all be innocent ? 

Hi? 
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•. His works afFord too many examples of 
4iflolute licentioufncfs, and abjeft adulation ; 
but they were probably, like his merriment, 
artificial and conftrained ; the efFefts of ftudv 
^d meditation, and his trade rather than 
his pleafure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, 
and call deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal 
wickednefs for the fake of fpreading the 
contagion in fociety, I wifli not to conceal 
or excufe the depravity, — Such degradation 
of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fu- 
perlative abilities, c'annot be contemplated 
but with grief and indignation. What con- 
folation can be had, Dryden has afforded, 
by living to repent, and to teflify his re- 
pentance. 

» 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want 
examples among his predeceffors, or com- 
panions among his contemporaries; but in 
the meannefs and fervility of hyperbolical 
^ulation, I know not whether, fince the 
days in which the Roman emperors \yere 
deified, he has been ever equalled, except by 

Afra 
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Afra Behn in an addrefs to Eleanor Gwyix* 
When once he has undertaken the tafk of 
praife, he no longer retains fhamc in hinif- 
felf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. As 
many odoriferous bodies are obferved to dif- 
fufe perfumes from year to year, without 
fenfible diminution of bulk or weight, he 
appears never to have impoverifhed his mint 
of flattery by his expences, however lavifh. 
He had all the forms of excellence, intel- 
Jedlual and moral, combined in his mind, 
with endlefs variation; and when he had 
fcattered on the hero of the day the golden 
ihower of wit and virtue, he had ready for 
him, whom he wifhed to court on the mor- 
row, new wit and virtue with another ftamp,. 
Of this kind of meannefs he never feems to 
decline the pradlice, or lament the necef- 
iity : he confiders the great as entitled to en- 
comiaftick homage, and brings praife rather 
, as a tribute than a gift, more delighted with 
the fertility of his invention than mortified 
by the proftitution of his judgement. It is 
indeed not certain, that on thefe occafions 
his judgement much rebelled againft his 
intereft. There are minds which eafily link 
. into fubmiflipn, that look on grandeur with 

undiftinguifhing 
lo 
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tindiftinguifhing reverence, and difcover no 
defeft where there is elevation of rank and 
affluence of riches. 

With his praifes of othef s and of him* 
fclf is always intermingled a ftraihof difcon- 
tent and lamentation, a fullen growl of re-^ 
lentment, or a querulous murmur of diftrefs. 
His works are under- valued, his merit is un-^ 
rewarded, and &e has few thanks to pay bis 
Jlars that be was born among Englijhmen. To 
his criticks he is fometimes contemptuous, 
ibmetimes refentful, and fometimes fubmif- 
five. The writer who thinks his workr 
formed for duration, miftakes his intereft 
•when he mentions his enemies. He de- 
grades his own dignity by (hewing thafhe was 
affedted by their cenfures, and gives lafting 
importance to names, which, left to them^ 
delves, would vanifli from remembrance. 
From this principle Dryden did not oft de- 
part ; his complaints are for the greater part 
general ; he feldom pollutes his page with aa 
adverfe name. He condefcended indeed to a 
• controverly with Settle, in which he perhaps 
may be confidered rather as aflaulting than 
repelling j and fince Settle is funk into ob- 
livion. 
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livion^ his libel femains injurious only to 
hiaifelf. 

Among anfwers to criticks, no poetical 
attacks^ or altercations^ are to Jbe included; 
they are, like other poems, ejffufions of ge- 
nius, produced as much to obtain praife as 
ta obviate cenfurc. Thefe Dry den praftifcd, 
and in thefe he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbouriic, 
he has made mention in the prefs^ce to his 
Fables. To the cenfare of Collier, whofe 
remarks may be rather termed admonitions 
than criticifms, he makes little reply ; being, 
at the age of fixty-eight, attentive to better 
things than the claps of a playhoufe. He 
complains of Collier's rudenefs, and i!i\thorfe^ 
play of bis raillery ; and aflerts that in many 
f laces he has perverted by his glojfes the mean^ 
ing of what he cenfuFCS ; butvin other things 
he confefles that he is juftly taxed ; and fays, 
with great calmnefs and candour, / hm^e 
pleaded guilty to all thoughts or exprejions of 
mine that can be truly accufed ofobfcenity, im- 
morality, orprofanenefsy and retraii them. Jf 
be be my enemy, Jet him triumph \ if he he my 

friend. 
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friend^ he will be glad of my repentance. Yct^ 
as our bed difpofitions are imperfeiSt, he left 
ilanding in the fame book a rcfleftion on Col* 
lier of great afperity, and indeed of more af- 
pcrity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefents as made his enc-. 
my by the poem of Abfalom and AchitopheU 
which he thinks a little hard upon hisfanatick 
patrons ; and charges him with borrowing 
the plan of his Arthur from the preface to 
Juvenal, though he had^ fays he, the bafenefs 
not to acknowledge his benefaSlory but injiead of 
it to traduce me in a libeL 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced 
him was a Satire upon Wit \ in which, hav- 
ing lamented the exuberance of falfe wit 
and the deficiency of true, he propofes that 
all wit ihould be recoined before it Is cur- 
rent, and appoints matters of affay who fhall 
rejeft all that is light or debafed, 

'Tis true, that when the coarfe and worthlcis 

drofs 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs ; 
Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wychcrley, 
When thus refined, will grievous fufFercrs be j 

Into 
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into th6 mclcihg-pot when Dryden coines> 
What horrid ftench will rifoi what noiibme 

fumes ! 
How will he (lirink, when all his lewd allay> 
And wickod mixture, (hall be purg'd away I 

Thus ftands the pafTage in the kft edition ; 
but in the original there was ap abatement 
of the cenfure, beginning thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the moft fcvere. 

Blackmore^ finding the cenfure refented, 
and the civility difregarded» ungeneroufly 
omitted the fofter part. Such variations dif* 
cover a writer who confults his paflions more 
than his virtue ; and it may be reafonably 
fuppofed that Dryden imputes his enmity to 
its true caufe. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general 
terms^ fuch as are always ready at the call of 
anger, whether juft or not: a fhort extra4Sk 
will be fufficient. He pretends a quarrel to 
me 9 that I have fallen foul upon prieJihood\ if 
I have ^ I am. only to ajk pardon of goodpriejisy 
and am afraid his fliare of the reparation will 
come to little. Let him be fatisfed that be 

Vol. II. H JhaU 
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Jhall never be able to force himfelf upon me 
for an adverfary ; I contemn bm too much to 
enter into competition with bim. 

As for tbe rejl of tbofe who bave written 
againft me^ tbey are fuch fcomdrels that they 
4(ferve not tbe kafi notice to be taken oftbem. 
Blackmore and Milbourne are onfy dijlingtd/bed 
from the crowd by being remembered to tbeir 
infamy. 

Drydcn indeed difcovcrcd, in many of his 
writings, an afFedled and abfurd malignity to 
priefts and priefthood, which naturally raifed 
him many enemies, and which was fbmc- 
times as unfeafonably refented as it was ex« 
erted. Trapp is angry that he calls the fit- 
crificer in the Georgicks the boly butcher: the 
tranflation is indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's 
anger arifes from his zeal, not for the au- 
thor, but the prieft ; as if any reproach of 
the follies of paganifm could be ejxtended to . 
the preachers of truth. 

, Dryden's diflike of the priefthood is im- 
puted by Langbaine, and I think.by Brown, 
to a repulfe which be fufFered when he fo- 

licited 
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licited ordination 1 but he denies, in the 
prefai:e to his Fables, that he erer defigAed 
to enter into the church ; and fiich a denial 
he would not have hassorded, if he ddiild have 
been convidted of wifehood. 

Malevoknce to the clergy is feldom at t 
great diftance from irreverence of religion^ 
and Drydca afFbrds no exce|)tioa to this ob«« 
fervation« His writings exhibit many paf« 
(kgeSf which, with all the allowance that 
can be made for chara(£l:er9 and occafions, 
are fuch as piety would not have admitted, 
and fuch as may vitiate light and unprinci* 
pled minds. But there is ho reafon for fup- 
pofing'that he di&elieved the religion which 
he difob^ed. He forgot his duty rather 
than diibwned it. His tendency to profane* 
nefs is the effe<5t of fevity^ n^ligence, and 
loofe conv^erfation^ with a defire of accom« 
modating himfelf to the corruption of the 
.tioics,! by venturing to be wicked as far ab 
hedxtrB. When he profcflcd hfimfetf aeon*- 
vat to Popiery, he did not pfctend to ha«rt 
received any new con vidian o^ ^e Isnda^ 
inentdj^ dditrines of Chriflianlty^ 

H 2 The 
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The perfecatioa of criticks was not the 
worft of his vexations ; he was much more 
diflurbed by the importunities of want* . His 
complaints of poverty are to frequently.re-^ 
pcatcd, either with the dejedlion of weak- 
Aefs frnking in endkfs mifery, ca the in- 
dig^nation of merit claiming its tribute from 
mankind, that it is impofiible not to deteft 
the age which could impofe on fuch a man 
the neccffity of fuch felicitations, or not to 
defpife. the man who could, fubmit to fuch 
folicitation^ .without neceffity. 

, * • 

Whether by the world's negleft, or his 
own imprudence, I am afraid that the greateii 
part of his life was paiTed in exigencies. 
Such outcries were .furely never uttered but 
in feFexc pain. . Of his fupplies or his cx-^ 
peaces no probable eflimate can now be made* 
Except the falary of the Laureate, to which 
king James added the ofHce of Hiftoriographer, 
perhaps with fome additional emoluments^ 
ills whole revenue ftems to have been cafual ; 
4ind it is well known that he &ldom lives 
frugally who lives by chance. Hope is al- 
ways 
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ways liberal^ and they* that truft her promif^s 
make little fcniple of rieveiling to-^;on 
the profits of the morrow. 

* • ' 

Of his plays the profit was not grejt, and 
of the produce of his other works very little 
intelligence can be had. By difcourfing with 
the late amiable JV^r. Tonfon» I could t^ot 
find that any memorials x^ the tranfa6ti«in9 
between hi« pfedecefTor and Dryden had been 
preferved, except the following papers : 

• V 

. . I • • » 

** I do hereby promife to pay John Dry- 
** den, Efq; or order, on the 25th of March 
*' 1699, the fum of two hundred and fifty 
** guineas^ in coouderatioh of ten "tHoufand 
" vdrf^s, which the Yaid John Drydfen/Efq- 
** is to deliver to trie Jacob Tonfon, when 
** finifhed^ whereof fcven thousand five hun- 
♦* dred verfes, more or lefe, are already iii 
^ the faid Jacob Tonfoft's polTefEon. And 
^ I do hereby farther promife, and engage 
f* myfdf, to mike up the faid fum of two 
?« hundred and fifty guineas three hundfec! 
/*- pounds fterlinlj'to the faid John Dryden^ 
'^'Efq; his executors, adminiftratofs, or af- 
r. . H3 '^figns. 
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*^. fignSy at thfe beginning of the fecond inw 
f * preffion of the £dd ten thoufand verfes • 

** In witnefs whereof I have hereunto fct 
/' my hand and feal, this 20th day of March^ 
*' 169I. 

'' Jacob Tonfou* 

^< Sealed and delivered, being firft 
•* duly ftampt, purfuant to the afts 
** of parliament for that purpofe, • 
** in the prefence of 

'^ Ben. Portlock, 
*^ Will. Congreye." 



i ( • 



*' Marcel 24th^ 16984 

^^ Jlepeive^ thep of Mr. Jacob Tooicia the 
^^ fuQi of two hundred fixty^eight poHods 
^^ fifteen (hillings^ in purfinance of an tgreo^ 
" ment for <en thou6n4 veriw* to b^ dcUi^F*" 

• * 

** ed by Bfw ?o the ^d JacoU T<»t&nt 
^* whereof I hayo already deltyerod to hitxt 
'f about feven thoufand ^ve httodfed* inort 
<^ orlefs; lie the iaid Jacob TooCoti.bwig 

** d}liged to iqake up tlie f^refaid fumi of 

** two huf^d^ed &icty-e)gbt pound! Sfy^m, 

** /hillings tl^ree hiuidred po<«nd9» at tb^ 

5 "beginning 
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** beffai^iag of the fecond impre0ioa of tbp 
" forefaid ten ttioniknd vcrks } 

** I fay, received hy me 

** John Drydsm 

" Witnds Charles Dryden." 

I 

Tw6 ' hundred And fiffy gttinea^^ i\ 
if. IS. bd. is 26%!. ip. 

It is manifi^ft from the dates i>f thii con* 
lrad> that it relates to the volutiie of Fables, 
which contains about tivelve thousand verfes, 
and for which theteforc the payment ftiuft 
have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet re- 
maining^ in which he de4res Tdn£>n to 
bring htm nn^ney^ to pay for a watch which 
he had ordered for his fon^ and Which the 
maker would not leave without the price^ 

The inevitable confequence of poverty is 
dkpendencct Drydei) had probably n^o re-^ 
courfd in his exigencies ^bnt |o his book- 
ftlltr. The particular diaradt^ df TonfoH 
I do not ^now; but the ^ndi^al icMdua: of 
traders was much lefs liberal in thofe times 

H 4 th^n 
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than, in our own j their views were narrower, 

f 

and their manners^ grofler. To the mercan- 
tile ruggeduefs of t!hat race, the delicacy of 
the poet was fometimes cxpofed. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who in his youth had cultivated 
poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that 
pne day, when he viflted Dryden^ they heard, 
as they were con verfing, another 'p^rjEbp eiv 
tering the houfe. " This,'* faid Dryden» 
M is Tonfon. . You will take .care not :tQ de- 
*f part before he goes ^way ; for I h%ve not 
*' completed the fheet which I promifed him; 
** and if you leave me unprqteded, I muft 
'* fuffer all the rud^ilief? to which his re- 
•* fentment can prompt his tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poe^$t 
beiides the payment of the bookfeller, caii<- 
not be known : Mr, Derrick, who conful- 
ted fome of his relations, was informed that 
his fables obtained five hundred pounds from 
thedtttcbefs of Ormonde a prefent not tin- 
fuitable to the mj^griifi^enc? of that fplendid 
family ; and he quotes Moylej, a; relating 
that forty pounds were paid by a mufigal i^^ 
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In Aofe days the oeconomy of government 
was yet unfetitledy and the payments of the 
Exchequer were dilatory and uncertain : of 
this diforder there is reafon, to believe that 
the Laureat fometimes felt the effeds ; for in 
one pf his prefaces he complains of thofe^ 
who, being intruded with the diftribution of 
the Prince's bounty, fuffer thofc that de- 
pend upon it to languiih in penury. 

Of his petty habits or flight amufements, 
tradition has retained little.- Of the only 
two men whom I have found td whom he 
was perfonally known, one told me that at 
the houfe which he frequented, called Will's 
Coffee-houfe, the appeal upon any literary 
difpute was made to him ; and the other re* 
lated^ that his armed chair, which in the 
winter had a fettled and prefcriptive place 
by the fire, was in the fummer placed in the 
balcony, and that he called the two places 
hts winter and his fummer feat. This is 
fl\ the intelligence which his two furvivors 
fltbrded ine, 
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Of «nc opinoet he i$ very reajfoiiably flif-* 
pei^edt which wUl do him no honour in the 
preient age, though in his own tiinOi at Iwft 
in the begiciniag of iu he was far frotti h^V^ 
ing it. conf)ne4 to himfelf. There is little 
doubt that he put <:onfidence in the, prog^ 
npfticatic^nS of judicial aftrology* In die 
Appendix %q the Life of Congreve is a nar- 
rative of fojcne of his predictions wonderfully 
fulfilled ; but I know not the writer s means 
of information^ or chara^er of veracity j and, 
without authority^ it is ufelefs to mention 
what is fo unlikely to be true. That ht 
had the configurations of the planets in his 
mind, and confider^d them as influencing 
the affairs of men, he does not forbear to 
hint* 

The utmoft malide of the ftars is paft. — - 
Now frequent trifies the happier lights twnotig, 
And bigb-rais'djtive^ from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hUng, 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works fycceed. 

He has elfewhere fbewn his attention to th^ 
planetary powers ; and in the preface to bi$ 
Fables has endeavoured pblicjuely to juftify 

his 
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his fuperfUtion, by attributing the fame to 
fbnie of the Aacieots. 

So flight and fo fcanty is the knowledge 
which I hffve been, able to colleft concerning 
&« private )ife and domeftick tnannera of ai 
o^^ whom, every Engliih gener^ion mufl; 
mention with jrqverence as a oritick and i^ 
poet. 
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D R Y D E N may he properly confidcr--' 
cd as the father of Englifh criticifm, as the 
writer who firft tiiught us to determine upon 
principles the -merft of cbmpbfitibh. Of 
pur former ^ poets, 'the greateft -idraniatifl: 
wrote widhrout fults;^ conduced' thrdugh life* 
and' nature by a genius that fkrely lAifled,*^ 
and rarely defer ted him. Of die reft, tnoiS 
who knew the laws of propriety had negleft- 
ed to teach them. 

Two jirfs of Englijb Poetry were written 
in the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Put- 
tenham, from which fomething might be 
learned, and a few hints had been given by 
Jonfon and Cowley ; but Drydcn's EJfay on 
Dramatick Poetry was the firft regular trea- 
tife on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions iij 
the prefent age of Englifh literature, turns 
back to perufe this dialogue, will not per- 
haps find much incrcafe of knowledge, or 
much novelty of inftruftion ; but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered 

them 
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them partly from the Ancients, and partly 
from the Italians and French. The ftnic-* 
ture of dramatick poems was not then ge« 
nerally underllood. Audiences applauded 
by inftinft, and poets perhaps often pleafed 
by chance. 

A writer, who obtains his full purpofe 
lofes himfelf in his own luilre. Of an opi* 
nion which is no longer doubted, the evi* 
dence ceafes to be examined. Of an art 
univerfally pra^iifed, the firfl teacher is for-- 
gotten. Learning once made popular is no 
longer learning ; it has the appearance of 
fomething which we have beilowed upon 
ourfclves, as the dew appears to rife from the 
field which it refrefhes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we mull: 
tranfport ourfelves to his time, and examine 
what were the wants of his contemporaries, 
and what were his means of fupplying thenx. 
That which is eafy at one time was difficult; 
at another. Dryden at leaft imported his 
fcience, and gave his country what it wanted 
before; or rather, he imported only the 
materials^ and manufaftured them by ' h Js 

ewn fkilL . ' 

The 
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The dialogue cm the Dtiuifit was one of 
his firft cfTays of criticifm, writfeh when hd 
was yet a timorous candidate (or rejtutatioii, 
and therefore laboured with that diligence 
which he might allow himfelf foraewhat to 
remits when his name gave iandion to his 
pofitions^ and his awe of the publick was 
abated, partly by cuftom, and partly by fttc- 
cefs. It will not be cafy to find, in all the 
opulence of our language, a treatife Co art- 
fully variegated with fucceffive feprefenta- 
tions of oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened 
with imagery, fo brightned with illuftra- 
tions. His portraits of the Engliih drama* 
tifts are wrought with great fpirit and dili- 
gence4 The account of Shaklpeare may 
ibmd as a perpetual model of enQomiafUck 
criticifmi; exaft without minutenefs, and 
lofty without exaggeration. The praife la- 
vifiicd by Longinus, on the atteftation of the 
Iteroes. of Maranthon, by Demofthenes, fade? 
away before it. In a few lines is exhibited 
a charafter, fo extenfive in its comprehen- 
fion,. and Co curious in its limitations, that 
BQthiBg can be added, diminifHed, or re- 
fonried; nor can the editors and admirers 
of.Shakipcare, in all their emulation of re- 
verence. 
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verence^ boaft of much more than of having 
diffufed and paraphrafed this epitome of ex* 
cellence^ of having changed Diyden's gold 
for hafer metal^ of lower value though of 
greater bulk« 

In this, and in all his other effays on the 
fame fubjedt, the criticifm of Dryden is the 
criticifm of a poet; not a dull colledion of 
theorems, nor a rude dete<£tion of faults, which 
perhaps the cenfor was hot able to have com- 
mitted ; but a gay and vigorous difiertation, 
where delight is mingled with infbudion, 
and where the author proves his right of 
judgement, by his power of performance. 

The different manner and effeift with 
which critical knowledge may be conveyed, 
was perhaps never more clearly exemplijfied 
than in the performances of Rymer and 
Dryden. It was faid of a difpute between 
two mathematicians, *^ malim cum Scali« 
gero errare, quam cum Clavio redte fapcre ;" 
that ii was more digiUe to go wrong with one 
than right wkb the other. A tendency of 
the iknve kifid every mind muft feel at the 
^efuA4' 6f Drydeii's prefaces and Rymet'a 
^l**;. ' !: ., difbourfcs.- 
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difcourfea. With Dryden we are wander-* 
ing in queft of Truth ; ^ whom we find, if 
wc find her at all, dreft in the graces of ele- 
gance ; and if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfelf; we are led only 
through fragrance and flowers : Rymer, 
without taking a nearer, takes a rougher 
way ; every ftep is to be made through thorns 
and brambles ; and Truth, if we meet her^ 
appears repulfive by her mien, and ungrace- 
ful by her habit. Dryden's criticifm has 
the m^jefty of a queen 3 Rymer's has the fe- 
rocity of a tyrant. 

■J 

As he had ftudied with great diligence 
the art of poetry, and enlarged or reftified 
his notions, by experience perpetually in- 
creafing,.he had his mind ftored with prin- 
ciples and obfervations ; he poured out his 
knowledge with great liberality, and ieldom 
publifhcd any work without a critical dif- 
fertatioq, by which he encreafed the book 
^nd the price, with little labour to himfelf ;* 
for of labour, notwithftanding the niujti-* 
plicity of his produiilions, there is fufficient 
reafon to fufpeft that he was not a Ipvcr. 
To write con amore^ with fondnefs for the 
10 employmeiiCj» 
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employment, with petpetual touches and 
retouches, with unwillingnefs to tike leave 
of his own idea; aiid an unwearied purfuit 
of unattainable perfedion^ Wa8> I think; no 
part of his charader; 

m 

His Criticifm may be coniidercd as ieiiei-al 
broccaiionaL In his general precepts, which 
depend upon the nature 6f things, ind the 
ilrudure of the human mind, he may doubt- 
lefs be fafely recommended to the confideftce 
bf the reader; but his occafiohal ^nd particu- 
lar pofitibns wtre fometimesintetefted, fome-^ 
times negligent^ and fometimes capricious* 
It is not without reafori that Trapp, fpeak- 
ing t>f the pfaifes which he bfcftows on Pala- 
mon and Arcite, fays, ** Novinius judicium 
^* Drydeni de poemate ^iibdam Chauceri, 
'^ pulchro fatte illo, et adinodiira laudando, 
** nimirum quod nbrt niodo vere cpicum fit, 
'* fed Iliada etiam atque iEneada *quet, imo 
** fiipefet. Sed nbvimus eodem tempore 
*^ viri illiuS maximii non femper accuratif- 
** fiihas efle cenfufas,' nee ad feveriffiraam 
*' criticcs normam exaftas : illo judice id 
^* plerumque optimum eft, quod nunc pra?' 

VoL'i il. I '' manibu? 
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'^ manibtts hai>et> & in quo nttnc occu-- 
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He 16 tkcrefore by no means conilant to 
himfelf. His defence and dc^ortion of dra«« 

m 

matick rhyme is generally known. Spence, in 
hi$ remarks on Pope's OdyiTey^ produces what 
he thinks an unconquerable quotation from 
Drydeh's preface to the Eneid^ in favour of 
tranficlting an epick poem iiito blaak verie i 
but he forgets that when his author at-i 
tempted the Iliad» fome y^rs afterwards^ he 
departed from his own decifio^s and tranf^- 
lated into chyme. 

When he has any objei^ion to obviate, or 
any licenie to defend, he is not very fcrupu- 
lous about what he a0ibrts, nor very cautious^ 
if the prefent purpofe be feryed, not to en* 
tangle himfelf in his own fophiflries. fiut 
when all arts are exhaufled, like other huiit« 
ed aninpials, he fometimes itands at bay ; as 
lie cannot difown the groflhefs of one of his 
plays, he declares that he knows not any 
1«LW that prefcrlbes^. morality to a con^ick 
poet. 

, JHis 
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Hif remaH^ on aacient or modern writers 
are not Hvrtys to be trufted. His parallel of 
thfi vfirfification of Ovid with that of Clka-^ 

* 

dbn has b^en irery juftly cenfured by &'afef. 
His ccmifiirifon of the firft line of Virgi) 
with the firft of Statius is not happier. Vir^ 
gilt he fyy$, is foft and gentle, and would 
have thought Statius mad if he had heard 
him thiimiering out 

Quas fuperimpofito moles gcminata coloflb* 

l^tiUfi perhaps he^ts himfelf, is hepro^, 
ceeds, tp exaggerations fomfwhat hyp^rbo-- 
lipal i b\jit undoubtedly Virgil would have 
^a too bafty» if he had condemned him tQ 
ftfaw for one founding line. Dryden want-* 
ed an inftance, and the firO: ihat occured 
was impr(^ into the feryice* 

What he wi/hes to iay, he ikys at hazard ; 
he cited Q^iuJuCf which |ie had never ieeo i 
gives a falfe account of CJbaf^man's verfificar^ 
tion 1 and diicovers, in the preface tp his 
Fables,, that he tranilated the ^rft book of 
the Ilia^, without kuQwipg what was in tliQ 
feo9i).d. 

la 1. 
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r It will be difficult to prove that Dryde^i 
iever made any great advances in literature. 
As having diftinguifhed himfelf at Wcftmxn-- 
fter under the tuitipn of Bufby^ v^ho ad- 
vanced his fcholars to a height of knovrlcdge 
very rarely attained in grammar-fchools^ he 
rdided afterwards at Cambridge, it is not to; 
he fujppofed that his ikill in' the ancient 
languages Was deficient, compared with that 
of common iludents; but his fcholaftick 
acquifitiotis feem not proportionate to his 
epportiinities and abilities. , Me could not» 
like Milton or Cowley^ have made his name 
illuflrious merely by his learning. He men- 
tions but few books, and thofe fudi as lie 
in the beaten track of regular Itudy ; from 
which if iever he departs, he is in danger of 
loiing himfelf in unknown regions. , 

■ In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pro- 
nounces with grfeat confidence that the Latin 
tragedy of Med^a is not Ovid's, becauie it is 
not flifficiently interefting and path6tick«* 
He miglit have^detefrtiined the queftioii upon 
furer -evidence ; f6r it is^ quoted by Quin-* 

* tilian 
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tilian as the work of Seneca ; and the only 
line whidi remains of Ovid's play> for one 
line is left \xs, is: not there to be fouiid. 
There was therefore no need of the graviQr 
of conjecture, or the difcufiion of plot or ftn^ 
timent, to find what was already known upon 
higher authority than fuch difcuflions ^n 
ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free 
from oftentatlon, will be commonly found 
either obvious, and made his own by the art 
of drefling it ; or fuperficial, which, by what 
he gives; (hews what h^ wanted ; or errone-^ 
pus, haftily co|le<£|ed| and negligently fcat-^ 
tcrcd, 

Yet it cannot be faid that his genius is 
ever unprovided of matter, or that his fancy 
languifhes in penury of ideas. -His work$ 
abound with knowledge, and fparkle with 
illuftratioQS. There is fcarcely any fcience 
or faculty that does not fupply him with 
occaiional images and lucky iimilitudes ; 
every page difcovers a mind very wide** 
^y acquainted both with art and nature,^ 
and in full poflciEon of great ftorcs of intcl* 

I 3 kdtuAl 
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leAual Wealth. Of him that kadws imibX 
St is natural to fuppofe that hi has read 
with diligence ; yet I rather beliciv^ diat thfe 
knowledge of Dryden wae gieahed from iac« 
iidentai intelligence at^d vmoUB cont%l*i3k<« 
tion^ by a ^nkk apprchsenlioh^ a judicioiii 
lele&ion^ and a hap^y, memory, a keen i^p->- 
petite of knowledge, and a powerful digdf* 
tion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing to 
paft without notice^ »nd a bsd)it df refltdion 
that fuiFered nothing ufefui to ht loft, A 
mind like Ehyden^s, always curious^ alwayl 
adtlvc, to which evcb^ uhderftanding was 
proud to be aflbciated, and of which eitSj 
one iblicited the regatrd, by an ambitious 
difplay of himfelf, had a more pleaiant^ per- 
haps a nearer way, to knowledge than by the 
filent progrefs of folitary reading. I do not 
fuppo£p ^at he defpifed books, or intention* 
ally neglected them $ but that he was car- 
ried oijtt by the impetfci<^ty of his genius, to 
piore vivid and fpecdy inftruAors ; aftd that 
his ftudies wfere rather defultory and fortui- 
tous than cbnftmt and 'fy fleoiatiGal. 

\ 

It muft be ixmfeflfed that he fc^rcely ever 
appears to want book-Ie»ning but when he 

mentions 
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mentions books -, and to him may be tranf- 
ferred the prai£b which* he givci his mailer 
Charles. 

His Gonrerfttton, wit, ai)d parts, 
Hi^ Jcnowkdge in the noUeft ufcful trtsi^ 

Were fucb, dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of thofe that live j 
Who, lighting him^ did greater lights receive : 

He drain'd from all, and all they knewy 
His apprehenlion quick, his judgement true : 

That the mofl learn'd with ihame confefs 
His knowledge more, his reading only lefs. 

Of all this» however^ if the proof be de- 
mandcdt I vrill not undertake to give it ; the 
:^toms of probability^ of which my opinion 
has been formed, lie fcattered over all his 
works ; and by him who thinks the queftion 
wor& his notice, his works muft be perufed 
with very clo£e attention. 

Criticiibi, either didadick or defenfive, 
occupies almoft all his profe, except thofe 
pages which he has devoted to his patrons ; 
but nocie of his prefaces were ever thought 
tedious. They have not the formality of a 
fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of the 
fentence hetrays the other. The daufes are 

1 4 never 
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never balanced, nor the iperiods modelled | 
pvery word fecm& to clrop by chance, though 
it falls into its proper place. Nothing i^ 
cold or languid ; the whole i$ airy, animat- 
ed, and vigorous $ what is little is gayi what 
is great, is fplendid. He may be thought 
to mention himfelf too frequently; but 
while he forces himfelf upon our efteem, we 
cannot refufe him tp Hand high in his own* 
Every thing is cxcufed by the play of images 
and the fpritelinefs of expreflion. Though 
all is eafy, nothing is feeble; though all 
feems carelefs, there is nothing harfh ; and 
though, fince his earlier works, more than a 
century has pafled, they have nothing yet 
tmcouth or obfolcte. 

He who writes much, will not cafily efcapc 
a planner, fuch a recurrence of particulajr 
modes as may be ealily noted. Dryden is al- 
ways another and the fame ^ he does not exhibit 
a fecond time the fame elegancies in the famd 
form, oor appears to have any ar? other than 
that of expreffing with clearnefs what he 
thinks with vigour. His ftyle could not 
eafily be imitated, either ferioufly or ludi- 
croufly; for, being always equable and always 

z Yaried| 
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1^ it has no prominent or difcriminatiya 
^hara^ers. The beauty who is totally fr^ 
from difproportipn of parts and features^ 
cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged re- 
semblance. 

From his profe, however, Dr3rden derivea 
only his accidental and fecondary praife; 
the veneration with which his name is pro- 
flounced by every cultivator of Englifh lite** 
fature, is paid to hini as he refined the ]an«* 
guage, improved the ientiments, and tuned 
|he numbers of Engliib Poetry. 

After about half a cent4iry of forced 
thoughts^ and rugged metre, fome advances 
towards nature and harmony had been already 
made. by Waller, and Denham; they had 
ihewn that long difcourfes in rhyme grew 
more pleaiing when they were broken into 
couplets/ and that verfe confifted not only 
in the number but the arrangement of fylr 
lables. 

But though they did much, who can deny 
that they left much to do ? Their works 
were not many, nor were their minds of very 

^plc 
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atjfiplocOfripreljffufiQn* More wumptcs of 
nic^re r&Q4^%. of q^mpofition wer^ necefiary 
for the eilabUihtncfit of i:^iiUrity>.aQd the 
in^odui^ioft of : propriety in word and 
thought. 

- Every language of a learned nation necef- 
farily divides itfelf into diifHon fcholaftick 
and pppular^ grave and familiaf » elegant and 
grois 4 and from a nice diftin&ion of the& 
difftv€iixt parts» arifes a great part of the beai^^ 
ty of ftyle. But if we except a few Qiind&t 
the favourites of oature* to whoa their own 
original redtitude was in the place of rules^ 
Ibis delkacy of felefkioh was little known 
to our authors ; our fpeech lay before them 
in a heap of .confvfioQ^ and evccj mia took 
for every purpofe what chance might offer 

; • _ ' 

There waa therefore before the timp of 
Drydan no poetical didion, no fy^sam of 
words at once refined from the grofin«& of 
domcftick ufe, and free from the harflmefs of 
lerms appi^apriated to particular arts • Words 
tM !&nDiliar, or too remote, defeat t^ puT-^ 
poft cf a poet< From thofe l&unds w}>idi 
3 ' we 
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ygn hear on fmall or on coairie occtfion^^ rm 
do not eafily receive ftrong impreffions^ or 
delightful images ; and words to which we 
are nearly ftranger^, whenever th^ occur^ 
draw that attehtion on themfdves Which 
they ihould convey to things. 

Thofe happy combinations of wofdf which 
diftinguiih poetry from profe, had been rare<» 
ly attempted ; we had few eleganciei or fiow^ 
ers of fpeechy the rofbs had not yet been 
plucked from the bramble^ or difierent co- 
lours had not been joined to enliven one 
pother. 

It may fie doubted vidietbet Waller and 
Denham could have over»born theprgudices 
which had long prevailed, and which even 
then were iheltered by the protedion t£ 
Cowley. The new verfi£k:ation, as it was 
called, mi^ be confidered as owing its eOoL^^ 
blifhment lo Dryden ; from wbofe time it ia 
apparent that Englifh poetry has had no 
tendency to relapfe to its former iavagenefs* 

The affluence and comprehenfion of ^Hir 
language is very illuftrioufly difplayed in our 

t poetical 
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poetical tranflations of Ancient Writers ; i 
work which the French feem to relinquifli 
in defpair, and which we were long unable 
to perform with dexterity. Ben Jonfon 
thought it neceffary to copy Horace almoft 
word by word ; Feltham, his contemporary 
and adverfary, ^confiders it as indifpenfably 
requifite in a tranflation to give line for line. 
It is faid that Sandys, whom Drydcn calls the 
beft verfifier of the laft age, has ftruggled hard 
to comprife every book of his Englifli Meta^ 
morphofes in the fame number of verfes with 
the original. Holyday had nothing in view 
but to fhew that he underftood his author, 
with fo little regard to the grandeur of his 
didtion, or the volubility of his numbers, 
that his metres can hardly be called verfes ; 
they cannot be read without reluftancc, nor 
will the labour always be rewarded by un-^ 
derftanding them. Cowley faw that fuch 
copyers were zfervile race ; he aflcrted his 
liberty, and fpread his wings fo boldly that 
he left his authors. It was refcrved for 
Dryden to fix the limits of poetical liberty, 
and give us juft rules and examples of tranf^ 
Jation. : ' . 

When 
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When' languages arc fortncd upon differ- 
ent principles, it is impofiible tliat the fame 
modes of exprefGon fhould always be ele- 
gant in both. \ While they run on together, 
^e clofeft tranilation may be confidered as 
the beft; but when they divaricate, each 
muft take its natural, courfe. Where cor« 
cefpondence cannot be obtained,, it is necef- 
iary to be content with fomething' equiva« 
lent. Tranflation therefore, fays Dryiden, is 
notfo ioofe as parapbrafe, nor fo cloji as meta^ 
fbrafe. 

* All polifhed languages have different ftyles; 
the concifc, the diifufe, the lofty, and the 
humble. In the proper choice of ftyle con- 
fifts the refemblance which Dryden princi- 
pally exafts from- the- tranilator. He is to 
exhibit his author's thoughts in fuch a drefs 
of didtion as the author would have given 
them, had his language been Englifh : rug-- 
ged magnificence is hot to be foftened : hy- 
perbolical oflentation is not to be repreffed, 
nor fcntentious affectation to haVe its points 
blunted. A tranflator is to be :Uke his au- 
thor : it is not his bufinefs to e^qel him. 

* ft 

the 
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Tlis rottfenablciu^a of the^ nllca Ibeftis 

ft 

fiifficient for their yindication ; and th^ «f* 
fcdfcs prodncod by obferving thera were Cql 

tappyt th^t I know not whether they werq 
ever oppofbd but by Sir Edward Sherbarne, 
t man whofe leariiing was greater than his 
powera of poetry s and who^being better qua- 
lified to give the meaning than the fpirit o£ 
Seneca, has introduced his veriion of three 
tragedi^ by a defence of cloie tranflation* 
The authority of Horace, which the new 
tranflators cited in defence of their pra^ice, 
he has, by a judicious explanation, taken 
fairly from them ; but teafon wants not Ho-^ 
race to fupport it. 

it feldom happens that all the nece^Sary 
cauies concur to any great effe<9r: will ia 
wanting to power, or power to will, or botk 
are impeded by external obftruftions. The 
exigencies in which Dryden was condemned 
to pafs his life, are reafonably fuppofed to 
have blafted his genius, to have driven out his 
works ii^a ftate of immaturity, and to have 
intercepted the full-blown elegance which 
jionger growth would have fupplioi. 

Poverty, 
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• . ■ • 

' ' ' 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is fytot-^ 
times too haftily accufed. If the excellidnce 
of Dryden^s works was ld%Kktd by Us isM^ 
gehce, their number was increafed i Mil I 
know not how it will be proved, that if im 
had written lefs he would haye written bet<« 
ter 5 or that indeed he would iizyft under- 
gone the toil of an author, iT he hald Sot 
been folicited by fomcthing more prcfSft^ 
than the love of praife« ... 

But as is faid by his Sebaftian, 
What had been, is unknown*; what h^ ^peacs« 

We know that iDryden's leveral prbduc^ 
tions were fo many fucceffive expedients for 
his fupport 5 his plays were therefore bftwt 
borrowed, and his poems were aknoft all oc« 
cafional. 

In an occaiional performance no h^ghc of 
excfellence can be expc6bed from any mind^ 
however fertile in itfelf, and however ftwed 
with acquijGftions. He whofe work ii gc-* 
neral and arbitrary, has the choice of his 
matter, and takes that which hi^ inclinacioir 

and 
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and his ftitdiei have beft qualified him tc^ 
diiplay and decorate. • He h at liberty to delay 
his publication; till be hail fatisfied his friendfi 
40<i himfclf; till he has reformed his firft 
^oughts by lubfequeni exaihmation ; and 
poliihed away thofe faults which the preci- 
pitance of ardent compofition is likely to 
leave behind it. Virgil is related to have 
poured out a great number of lines in the 
morning, and to have paifed tiie day in re- 
ducing them to fewer. 

The occafional poet is circumfcribed by 
the narrownefs of his fubje(9:. Whatever can 
Mppeh fo man has happened fo often , that 
littlfe remains for fancy or. invention. VVe 
have, been all born ; we have moft of us been 
Qiarried ; and fo many have died before us^ 
that pur deaths can fupply but few materials 
for a poet. In the fate of princes the pub- 
lick has an intereil ; and what happens to' 
thenj of good .or evil, the poets have always 
^onfidered as bufinefs for the Mufe. But 
after fo many inauguratory gratulations, nup- 
tial hymns, and funeral dirges, he muft be 
highly favoured by nature, or by fortune, 
who fays any thing not faid before. Even 

war 
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War and conqiicft, however fptcniidg fuggfeft 
Ho new images ; tKe tritrmphal chariot df a 
vi£i:orioUs monarch can be decked bhly With 
thofe orilaments that hay<^ graced his pre- 
deceflorS* 

Not only inattef biit time 1$ \vahtiilg« 
The poem muft hot be delayed till the oc- 
cafioii is forgotten. The lucky moments of 
animated imagination cannot be attended; 
elegancies and illuftrations cannot be multi^ 
plied by gradual accumulation : the compo- 
fition muft be difpatched while converfatioQ 
is yet bufy, and admiration fre£b i and haile 
is to be made, left fome other event ijbovld 
lay hold upon niankind* 

■ •• 

Occafioilal cdmpp^tionS iHay however fb*^ 
cure to a writer the praiic both Of leax*nin^ 
and facility $ for they cannot be the effc& of 
long'ftudy, and liiuft be furnifhed immedi- 
ately from the treafures of the mind« 

Thte death of Ci'omwiU WM the firft pub- 
lick event which called forth Diydeil's j5b-» 
etical powers. His faeroick ftanzas havo 
beauties and defeda; the thoughts afe yi- 
goroa&, and though not always proper, fhew 
Vc^L. fit K a mint 
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a miii4 replete with ideas ; the numbers are 
fmoothy and the di^fcioa^ if not altogether 

oorre£fc, is elegant and eafy. 

» 

Davenant feems at this time to have been 
his favourite author, though Gondibert ne- 
ver appears to have been popular ; and from 
Davenant he learned to pleafe his ear with 
the ftanzaof four lines alternately rhymed. 

. Dryden very early formed his verfification : 
there are in this early pfodudlion no traces 
of Donne's or Jonfon's ruggednefs ; but he 
did not fo foon free his mind from the am- 
bition of forced conceits. In his verfes on 
the Relioration, he fays of the King's exile, 

* 

He, tofs'd by Fate— 
CouM tafte no iweets of youth's defired age, 
•; But foiind his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to fhew how virtue.and wif- 

. »• . . . , 

dotti are Increafed by adverfity, he^ makes 
this reinark : ' 

^ Well might the aiyfient poets then confer 
On Night the honoured name G^cmnfellery 
Since, ftruck with r^ys of profperous fortune 
. . blind, . ; r 

We light alone in dark afBiftions find. 
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His praife of Monk's dexterity comprifcs 
fuch a clufter of thoughts tinallied td ohe 
Mother, as will not elfe where beeafily found: 

Twas Monkj whom Providetice. defiga'd to 
loofe 
Thofe real bonds falfe freedom did imppfe. 
The blefled • ftints that* watch*d tHis turning 

tAd fr^m their ftars with Joyful wonder lea/i. 
To fee fmall clues drSW vafteft weights alongi 
Not in their bulk, but in their order ftrong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch r^tfore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before* 
With eafe fuch fond chimasris we purfue. 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 
But, when ourfelvcs to aftion we betake,* 
It fhuns the mint like gold that chymifts make : 
How hard wals then his tafk, at once to' be'' 
What in the body natural we fee I 
Man's Archfteft diftindlly did ordain 
' The charge of mufeles, nervesy and of the brain j 
Through viewlefs conduits fpirits to difpenfe 
The fprings of motion from the feat of fenfe. 
'Twas not the hafty produtfl of a day. 
But the well-ripen*d fruit of wife delay. 
He, like a patient angfer, ere he ftrook. 
Would let theiti play a-while ^pon the hook. 

•• K 2 Our 
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Our healthful food the ftomach labours thus^ 
At firfi: embracing. wha£ it ftraig^t dotb cniiHi. 
. Wife leaches will not vain rectoiptt obtru(it> 
. While -growing pains pronounce the hunioiir^ 

crude; , 
. Dea£ to complaints, the^ wait upon the ill. 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their IkilL 

He had not yet. learned, indeed he never 
learned well, to forbear the improper tifc of 
mythology. After huvmg: rewarded the 
heathen deities for their care. 

With Alga who the facred altar ftrows ?' ' 
To all the fea-gods Charles an offering owes j 
A bull to thee, Portunus, fhall be flain $ 
A tzm to you, ye Tempefts of the Main. 

He tells us, in the language of religion. 

Prayer ftotm'd the fkies, and ravilh'd Charles 

from thence, 
As heaven itfelfis took by violence. 



And afterwards mentions one of the moft 
awful paffages of Sacred Hiftory. 

Other conceits there are, too curiotts to 
be quite omitted; as. 

For by example moft we£an*d before,. 
. And, glafs-like, dcamefe mix'd with frailty borew 

How 
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How far he was yet from thinking it necef* 
iary to found his ientin^ents on Nature, ap« 
fors from the extcavagancc of his fiftionf 
and hyperbojcs ; , i 

The winds, that never moderation knfsw. 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew $ 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their ilraiten*d lungs.-^ 
It is no longer modon cheats your view ; 
As you meet it, the land approacheth yoiij 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence and forrow bearsf 

J know not whether this fancy, however 
little be its value, was not borrowed. X 
French poet read to JVlalherbe fome verfe§, 
in which he reprefents France as moving out 
of its place to receive the king. '^ Though 
^* this/* faid Malherbe, ** was in my time, 
'* I do not repiember it." 

His poem on the Coronatm has a Qiore 
even tenour of thought. Some lines de« 
jerve to be quoted ; 

You have already quench'd fedition's brand. 
And zeal^ that burnt if, only warms the land ; 
The jealous fefts that dtirft not truft their czixifi 

So fi^r from their own mM as to the Ij^ws, 

K 3 Him 
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. Him for their umpire, and their fynod t^fcc, 
, . And their appical alone to Capfar make. 

Here may be found one particle of th^ 
old verfification, of which, I believe,, in all 
}xis works^ there is not another : 

Nor is it duty, or pur hope alone, 
• Creates that joy, but full fruition. 

In the vcrfes to the lord chancellor Clar 
rendon, two years afterwards, is a conceit 
{o hopelfifs at the fifft vjew, ^h^t few would 
have attempted it ; and fo fuccef^fuUy la- 
boured, that though at laft it gives the mind 
jnorc perplexity than pleafure, and feems 
hardly worth the ftudy that it cofts,. yet it 
muft be valued as a prpbf of a mind at once 
fubtle and comprehcnfive ; 

, Jo opep prpfpojt D0t;hing bounds our cye^ 
Until the earth feems jpin'd unto the Iky ; 
So in this hemilphere our oiutmoft view 

. . Js only bo\inded by ou^ king and you : 
Our fight is limited where you are loin'd, 
'And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree. 
That, though your orbs of differept greatnefs be^ 
. Yet both are for each other's ufedifpos'd. 
His to enclofc, and yours to hci enclosed. 
Nor coulcj another in your joom have been^ 
?l3fcept an cmptincfs had come between. 
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The comparifon of the Chancellor to the 
Indies leaves all refemblance too far behiddit; 

And as the Indies were not found before ' 
Thofe rich perfumes which frogi the happy (horc 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey 'd^ 
Whofe guilty fweetnefs firft their world betrayed j 
So by your counfels we are brought to view 
A new and undifcover*d world in you. 

There is another comparifon, for there is 
little elfe in the poem, of which, though 
perhaps it cannot be explained into plain 
profaick meaning, the mind perceives enough 
to be delighted, and readily forgives its ob* 
fcurity, for its magnificence ; ' 

How ftrangcly aftivc are the arts of peace, 
Whofe rcftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe : 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 
And war more force, but not more pains cnj- 

ploys : 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs erf your mind. 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our fenfe faehind^i 
Whije you.fofmoothly turn and rowl our fphcre^ 
That rapid motion does but reft appear. \ A 
For as in nature's fwift3iefs,.witb the throng /• 
^Of dying orbs while ours is borne along, 

K 4^ All 
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All feems at reft to the deluded eye, 
MqvM by the foul of the fame harmony : 
So carry'd on hy our unwearied care. 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion fhare. 

To tbi^ fuceeed four lines, which perhaps 
afbrd Dryden's firft attempt at thofepene*- 
tradng remarks on human nature, for which 
he feems to have been peculiarly formed ; 

liCt epvy then thofe crimes within you fee. 
From which the happy never mpft be free; 
Efivy th^t does with mifery refide, 
Thp joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poeip he fp^ms to have collededt 
all h;s powers ; and after this he did no^ 
often bring upon his anvil fiich ilubborn 
^nd ufimalleable thoughts ; but^ as a fpeci-i 
men ^f his abilities to ignite the mpft unib* 
ciable ^natter, he has concluded with lines^ 
of which I thin^ not inyfelf obliged to tel| 
thcmea^ingi 

Yet unimpairM with labours, qt with time^ 
, Ypur agp but i^ms to a new yoiitl) to climb. 
. Thys heayeoly bodies do our tinie bcget^ 

And mqifurt: change, b^t (hare 90 part of it ; 

And ftill it ihall without a weight increaie^ 

Likp tjiis new year, whofe mqtions never ceaie* 

Fof 
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For fince the glorious courfe you have begun 
Is led by Charle^^ as th«t is by the fun. 
It muft both weightlefs and immortal prove, 
Becaufe the centre of it is above. 

In the jfnntis MiraMit he returned to the 
quatrain, which from that time he totalFy 
quitted,; perhaps from this experience of its 
inconvenieope« This is one of his greatefl 
attempts. He had fubjefts equal to his abi« 
iities, a great naval war, and the Fire of Lon^* 
don. Battles have always been defcribed ia 
heroick poetry ; but a fea^fight and artillery 
had yet fomething of npvelty. New arts 
^e long in the world before poets defcribc 
them ; for they borrow every thing fron» 
their predecefibrs, aijd commonly derive very 
}ittle froni nature or from life. Boileai) wa$ 
the firft French writer that bad ever hazard«v 
^d in verie the mention of modern war, or 
the efFcds of gunpowder. We, who «r^ lefir 
afraid of novelty, had already pofleffiqn of 
^hofe (lr$a4ful images ; Wdler |iad defcribed 
a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
the invention pf fire-afxtjs to the reljelliouj^ 
?ngel?, 

This 
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This poem is written with great diligence, 
yet does not fully anfwer the expectation 
raifed by fuch fubjefts and fuch a writer. 
With the ftanza of Davenant he has fome- 
times hjs vein of parenthefis> and incidental 
difquiiition, and ftops his narrative for a wife 
remark, - ^- 

• • • 

Th6 general fault is, that he affords more 
fentiment than defcription, and does riot fo 
much imprefs fcenes upon the fancy, as de- 
duce confe^uences and make comparifons. 

The initial ftanzas have rather too much 
relemblance to the firft lines of Waller's poem 
on the war with Spain ; perhaps fuch b: be- 
ginning is natural, and could not be avoided* 
without afFeftation. Both Waller and Dry- 
den might take their hint from the poem on 
the civil war of Rome, Orbemjam totunty &c* 

* 

Of the king colle<5ting his navy, he fays. 

It feems as every fliip their fovereign knows. 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 

So hear the fcaly herds when Prpteqs blotes. 
And fo to pafture follow through the fea. 

It 
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It would not be hard to believe that Dry-p 
den had written the two firft? lines ferioufly, 
and ^t fome ^ag had added %ht two lat« 
ter in burlefquc. Who would expedl the 
lines that immediately foUpw^^ which are in« 
^ecd perhaps iijdeccntly hyperbolical Jput 
certainly in 9 mode (otally diiferent ? 

To fee ijiis fleet upon the pcean ii^ovep 

Angek drew wide the curtains of the flcies j 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
. For tapers made two glaring coipets rife. 

The defcription of the attempt at Bergen 
will afford a very compleat fpecimen of the 
fiefcriptions in this poem : 

And now apprqach'd their fleet from India, 

fraught 
. With all the riches of the rifing fun : 
And preciou§ fand from fouthern clini;|tc$ 
brought, 
The fatal regions where the war begun. 

^ 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their flore. 
Their way-Jaid wealth to Norway^s coaft they 
bring • - ^ . * , 

Then firft the North's- cold bofom fpices borp^ 
A^!^ wiftfcf brooded on the eaftern fpring, ^ 

.5 ^ 
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By the rich fccnt we found our pcrfumM prey, 
Which^ flanked with rocks^ did dofe in covert 
lie : 

And round about their murdering cannon lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 
The Englifti undertake th' unequal war : 

Seven Ihips alone, try which the port is barr'd^ 
Befiege the Indies, and all Denmark ^are. 

Thefe fight like hufbands, but like lovers thofe : 
Thefe fain would keep, and thofe more fain 
enjoy; 

And to fuch height their frantic paflSon grows. 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy ; 

Amidft whole he^ps of fpices lights a ball. 
And now their odours arm'd ^gainft them 
fly : 

Some prccioufly by IhattcrM porcelain fall, 
Ami fome by aromatic fpliatcni die. 

And though by tempefts of the prize bereft. 
In heaven's inclemency fonie eafe we find ; 

Our foes we vanquifh'd by our valour left. 
And only yielded to the fcas and wind, 

In this manner is the fublime too often 
faingled with the ridiculous. The. Dutch 
feek a fhelter for a wealthy fljeet : this furely 
iiecded no illuftration; yet they muft fly, iiot 
like all the ^-cft of mankind on the iame oc- 
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cafion^ but like bunted caftorsi and the/ 
might with ffrift propriety be hunted ; for 
we winded them by our nofes— their per^ 
fumes betrayed them* The Hujband and the 
Lover f though of more dignity than the 
C2A0T, are images too domeflick to mingle 
properly with the Horrors of war, Thc^ 
two quatrains that follow are worthy of the 
author; . 

. The account of the different ien&tidn^. 
with- whkh the two fleets retired, when the^ 
oig^t parted them, is one of the ftireft flaweri^ 
i£ Eixglifh poetry,. 

' The night comes on, we eager to purfue 

The combat ftill, and' thef afliam'd to leave ;• 
Till the laft ftrcaks of dying day wkhdrewi 
And doubtful moon-light did^ otir rage> de-^^ 
ceivc* 

In th' Englilh fleet each fliip refounds with jpy. 
And loud applaufe of their great leader's 
fame : 

Ia firy dreams the Dutch they ftill deftroy, 
And> (lumbering, fmile:at the imagined flam& 

Not fo the Holland fleet, '^ho, tir'd and done, ^ 
Stretch'd on their decks like Weary oxen lie 5 
• Faint fweats all down their mighty members 
run, 
(V^ bulksi wkich little fouU but ill fupply.) 

in 
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. In dreams they fcarftil precipices tread^ 

Or, Ihipwreck'd, labour to fomc diftant ibore i 
Or, in dark churches, v^alk among the deacf i 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep nd 
more* 

4 t 

It is a general rule iii poetry, that all ap- 
propriated terms of art (hould be funk iti 
general cxpreflions, becaufe poetry is to ipeak- 
an univerfal language. This rule is ftill 
ftronger with regard to arts not liberal, or 
confined to few, and therefore far ren^oved 
from common knowledge ; and of this kind^- 
certainly, is technical navigation. Yet. 
Drydcn was of opinion that a fea- fight ought, 
to be , defcribed in the nautical language ; 
and certainly f fays he, as thofe who in a logi^ 
cat difputation keep to general terms woul4 bide 
a fallacy ^fo thofe tvbo do it ih af^ poetical de-^ 
fcription would veil their ignorance i 

Let us then, appeal to experience; ^ar by 
experience at laft we learn as well what will 
pleafe as what will profit. In the battle, 
his ternds feem to have been blown away; 
but he deak them liberally in the dock : 

» 

So here fomc pick out bullets from the fides. 
Some drive old okum thro' each Jeam an^d^ifc : 

Their left-hand does the calkingAron guide, 
' • The rattling malUt with the right they lift. 
. " ' ' With 
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With boiling- pitch another" near at hand 
(From- friendly Sweden brought) the /earns 
iflfiops : 
Which, well laid o'er, the falt-fea waves with- 
ftand. 
And fhake them from the rifing beak in 

drops. 

« 

. Some the galVd ropesrwith dawby marling blind. 
Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong^/tf^tfie^ft'Ajff 
coats : ^ » . . 

To try nvNjhrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below, their eafe or ftiffnefs notes. 

I fuppofe here is notone term whicH every 

reader does not wifli away, - : 

• « 

His digr^pn to the original and progreft 
of navigation, with his profped of the ad- 
vancement which it fhall receive 'frotn the 
Royal .Societyi^ then t^ffw^y iniHtuted, may 
i)e confidered as an example feldom equalled 
of feafonable excurfion and artful return. ^ 

One line, however, leaves me difcontent- 
ed ; he fays, that by the help of the • philo- 
sophers, 

Inilruded {hips (hall fail to quick comimerce» 
By which remotci): regions are allied.^— 

Which 
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Which he is conftrained to explain in a notc^ 
By a fjtore exaSl meafure of longitude. It had 
better become Dryden's learning and genius 
to have laboured fcience into poetry, and 
have fhewn,: by explaining longitude, that 
verfe did not refufe the ideas of philofophy. 

His deieription of the Fire is painted by 
reiblute ndeditation, out of a mind better 
fornied to re^n than to feel. The confla- 
gfration of a city,, with all its tumults of 
obncomitant diilrefs, is one of the moil 
dreadful fpei^ctes which this w<Mrld can 
offer to human eyes i yet it feems to i^ie 
little emotion in the breaft of the poet; he 
ix^atches^thc flame coolly fi?6m^eet to ftr«et, 
with ]*ipw a tefiedkbn, and now a' fkluk, tilt 
at laft he meets the king, for wlkMn he 
makes a fpeech, rather tedious in a time (o 
buiy ; and then follows again the projg;rer8 o^ 
the fire« 

There are, however, in this part fome 
pailages that deferve attention j as in the 
beginning! 

The diligence of trades and noifeful gain 

. And luxury more late afleep were laid ; 

All was the night's, and in her filetit reigin 

No found the reft of Nature did invade 

In this deep quiet— 

z The 
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iThe expreflion AH was the night's is taken 
^roni SeneCa, who remarks on Virgil's line, , 

Omnia noffist erant flacida cr>mpofia quietey 
tBat He raight have concluded better. 
Omnia noSis erant. 

The following quatrain ils vigorous And 
animated r 

The ghofts of tray tors from the bridge, dc- 
fccnd 

With bold fanatick fpeftres to rejoice ; 
About the fire info a daiice the/ bend. 

And fing their fabbath notes witji fecbk 
voice. 

His prediftiori of the improvements which 
Ihall be made in the hew City, is elegant and 
poetical, and, with an event which Poets 
cannot always boaft, has been happily veri^ 
lied. The poem concludes with a iimite that 
might have better been omitted* 

Dryden, when he wi*ote this poerti, feems 
not yet fully to have formed his verfificatioil> 
dr fettled his fyftem of propriety. 

Froiri this time, he addicted himfelf almoft 

wholly to the ftage, to which, fays he> mj^ 

Voju IL Lr genius 
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genius never much inclined me, merely as the 
mbftprbfiteble market for pbetfy. fiy^wri- 
\ihg trajgedies ^in rHyriie, Ke cohtihued *ta 
improve his dldtibn and his numbers. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of jHarte, wfio had 
ftudied his works with great attention^ he 
fettled his principles of verfification in 1 676, 
when he produced the play of Aureng Zebi 
and according to his own account of the 
"ihoft lime in which he wrote lyrdnnick 
Love, and the State of Innocence, he foon ob- 
tained the :^uil efFedl of diligence,' and added 
facility to exaftnefs. 

Rhyme has been fo longbanifhed from the 
theatre, that we know not Its effedt iipon the 
paffions of an audience; but it has this con- 
venience, that fentences ftand more indepen- 
dent on each other^ and ftriking pkffages 
are therefore eafily felcfted and retained. 
Thus the defcription of Night in the Indian 
Emperor, and the rife and fall of empire in 
the Conqueji of Granada, are more frequently 
repeated than any lines in Alt for Love, or 
Don Sebajiian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous failles, 
and fententious elegancies, or to fix the dates 

3 ^^ 
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tf ^y little pieces whicli He wrote by 
jdh^jjce, or hy foljcitation. Were labour tod 
itedious arid minute. 

■ • > ■ • 

His dramatic lal^our^ did not fb .wholly 

^oi^^^thQHgbtjS^ bpt that he prooxulgated 
4helaws of trgnAation in a preface to the 
lEngliih JEpi/Uef pf Ovid; one of which hp 
iteanflatftd :hiiijfel/; ?nd another in conjimc- 
^on with the Earl of Mulgrave. 

;&biklcim.^d Achitophel is a work fo well 
known, that particular criticifm is fuper- 
fluous; if it be confidered as a poem poli* 
tical and coatroyerfial, it will be found to 
tomprife all the excellencies of which the 
fubje^ is fufceptible ; acrimony of cenfiire, 
elegance of praife, artful delineation of cha- 
i-afters, variety and vigour of fentiment, 
happy turns of language,^ and pleafing har- 
mony of numbers ; and all thefe raifed to 
fuch a height as can fcarcely be fpund in any 
bther Eriglifli eomipoption. 

It is not, however, withDUt faults • fome 
iine^ are inelegant or improper, and top. many 
are irreligiouliy licentious. The ,9tigi?ial 
ftruAureof the poem was defeftivci allego- 

L 2 ries 
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rics drawn to great length will always break j 
Charles could not run continually parallel 
with David. 

The fubjedt h^d likcwlfe aiiother incon- 
venience : it admitted little imagery or de- 
scription, and a long poem of mere fenti- 
ments eafily becomes tedious ; though all 
the parts are forcible, and every line kindles 
new rapture, the reader, if not relieved by 
the interpofition of fomething that fooths the 
fancy, grows weary of admiration, and defers 
the reft. 

As an approach to hiftorical truth was 
neceflary, the aftion and cataftrbphe were 
not in the poet's power ; there is therefore 
an unpleafing disproportion between the be- 
ginning and the end. We are alarmed by a 
fadtion formed out of many fedts various in 
their principles, but agreeingin theirpurpofe 
of mifchief, formidable for their numbers, 
and ftrong by their fupports, while the king's 
friends are few and weak. The chiefs on 
eithei" part are fet forth to view ; but when 
expectation is at the height, the king 'makes 
* afpftecb, and 



Henceforth a feries of new times began. 



D' 



Who 
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Who can forbear to think of an enchanted 
caftlc, with a wide moat and lofty battle*-- 
inents^ walls of marble and gates of brafs, 
which vaniflies at once into air, when the 
deftined knight blows his horn before it ? 

In the fecond part, written by Tate, there 
is a loag infertion, which, for poignancy of 
fatire, exceeds any part of the former. Per- 
fonal refentment, though no laudable motive , 
to fatire, can add great force to general prin- 
ciples. Self-love i3 a bufy prompter. 

The Medalp written upon the fame prin^ 
ciples with Abfalom and AchitopheU but upon - 
a narrower plan, gives lefs pleafure, though 
it difcovers equal abilities in the writer. The 
fuperftrudture cannot extend beyond the 
foundation ; a ' fingle charafter or incident . 
cannot furnifh as many ideas, as a ferjes or 
events, or multiplicity of agents. This poem 
therefore, Qnce time has left it tto itfelf, is 
not much read, nor perhaps generally under- 
flood, yet it abounds with touches both of 
humorous and ferious fatire. The pifture 
pf a uian whofe propenfions to raifchief are 

L 3 jfucb^ 
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fuch, that his beft adtions are but inability 

of .wickednefs, is very ikilfully delineated 
arid ftronglv coloured. 



Power was his aim : bat, thrown from ihat' 

pretence. 
The wretch tufn-d loyal in his own defence, 
And rpalice rcconcird him to his Priftcq. 
Him, in the anguifll of his foul, hefcrv'd ; 

Rewarded fafter ftiil than he deferv*d : 

^ . - • - » • ■ • • . . 

Behold him now exalted into truft : 
tlis counfels oft convenient, leldom lufl:. 
Ev'h in the nioft fincere advice he gaVe, 
He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. 
The frauds he learnt in his fanatic years. 
Made him uneafy in his lawful ge^s : 
At Icaft as little honeft as be cou'd ; 
And, like white y?itchesj rtiifchievoqfly good. 
To this firft bias, longingly,^ he leans -, 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Threnodia^ which, by a term I ^ 
afraid neither authorised nor analogical, he 
calls Augujialisj is not among his happieft 
productions. Its firft and obvious defeat is 
the irregularity of its metre, to which the 
ears of that age, however^ were accuftomed. 
What is worfe, it has neither tendernefs not 
dignity, it is neither magnificent nor pathe- 
tick. He feems to look round him for 
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images which he cannot find, and what he 
has he diftorts by endeavouring to enlarge 
then. He is, he fays, petrified with grief \ 
bttt^ the marble ipnjetjlrnes rejents, and 

triclfJesin a Joke. 

The fons of art all mcd'cincs try*d. 
And every noble remedy apply'd 5 
With emulation ^ach effay'd^ 
Hb wtcpoft Ikill i wy mor^ thrfprafii 

'W?? «?Yer lofing game with better conduft 
play *d. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment 
before upon the prayers of a nation for their 
dying fovereign, nor was he ferious enough 

to keep heathen fa'bles put of his religion. 

» > » 

With him th* innumberable croud of armed 
prayers 
Knock*d at the gates of heaven, and knocked 

aloud ; 
Tbefirji xveU- meaning rude petitionersy 
All fpr his life aflail'd the throne. 
All would have bribed the Ikies by offering up 

their own. 
So great 9 throng not heaven itfelf could bar ; 
f Twas almoft borne by fqrce as in the giants war. 
The prayers, at leaft, for his reprieve were 
heard ; 
Jiis death, like Hczekiah's, was deferred. 

L 4 There 
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There is throughout the compofition a 
dcfire of fplendor without wealth. In the 
conclufion he feems too much pleaied ytrith 
the profpcdt of the new reign to have lament-? 
ed his old mafter with much fincerity. 

He did not mifcarry in this attempt for 
want of flcill cither in lyrick or clegiack 
poetry; His poem on the death of Mrs, Killi^ 
grew, is undoubtedly the nobleft ode that 
our language ever has produced. The iirft 
part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm, 
Eervet immenfufque ruit. . All the ftanzas in- 
deed are not equal. An imperial crown can- 
not be one continued diamond y |he gems 
muft be held together by fome lefs valuable 
fnatter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia's day, which is 
loft in the fplendor of the fecond, there arc 
paflagcf which would have dignified any 
other poet. The firft ftan:fa is vigorous and 
elegant, though the word diapafon is too 
technical, and the rhymes are toq remote 
from one another. 



From 
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Fronji harmony, froni heavenly harnjony^ 

This iiniverfal frame began : 

When nature underneath a heap of jarring atomj ' 
lay. 

And could not heave her head. 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arife ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moift and dry. 
In order to their ftatjons leap. 

And mufick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

Froni harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran^ 

The diapafon cjofing full in man. 

The conclufion is lil§;ewife ftriking, but 
It includes an image fo awful in itfelf, that 
)t can owe little to poetry j and I could 
wifh the antithefis of mu/ick untuning h?d 
found fome other place. 

As from the power of facred lays 

The fphercs began to move. 
And fung the great Creator's praife 

To all the blefs'd above. 
5o when the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant fliall devour. 
The trumpet Ihall be heard on high. 
The dead fliall live, the living die. 
And mufick ih^U untune the iky, 

or 



V 
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Of tils ikill in Elegy he has given a fpcci*^ 
men in his Ekonora, of which the follgwini; 
lines difcover their author. 

Though all thefe rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow fpace of life confin'd, 
The figure was with full perfeftion crown*d 5 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round; 
As when in glory, through the public place. 
The fpoils of conquered nations were to pa(s» 
And but one day for triumph was aHow'd, 
The conful was conftrain'd his pomp to crowd; 
And fo the (wife proceffion hurry'd on. 
That caH , hough not diftincjbly, might be &Own } 
So in the ftrai^n-d bounds of life cospSnVJ, 
She gave bw glimpfes of her glpripus mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pafs'd alon^ -, 
Each prcffing foremoft in the mighty throng. 
Ambitious to be feen, ^nd then make room 
For greater multitudes that wer^ tO£oaie« 

Yet unepiploy'd no minute flipped fW*jr i 
Moments were precious in fo ihort a ftay. 
The hafle of heaven to have her was fo great, 
'irhat fome yrer^ fingle a£ts, thou^ each CDm- 

pleat ; 
And every aft ftood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without it$ 

faults ; there is fo much likeoefe in the initial 

pomparifon, that therein no illuftr^tion. As 

a king would be lamented^ Eleooora was 

lamented. 

As 
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As when fome great and gfadidtJs monarch dies. 
Soft whifpers, flrft, itnd mournful miirmurs rife 
Airiong the fad attendants ; then the found 
Soon gathers vaice^ and fpreads the news arocmd^ 
Through town and country, till the dreadful blaft 
Is blown to diftant colonies at laft ^ 

» ■ • * * • ■ 

Who, then, perhaps, were offering yows in vain^ 
For his long life^ and for his happy reign : 
So llowly by degrees, pnwiUing fame 
Did matchlefs Eleonora*s fatp proclaim, 
Till publick as the lofs the news became. 

This is little better than to fay in praiie 
p[ a fiirub, that it is as green as a tree, or of 
a brook, that it waters a garden, as a river 
Wraters a country, 

Dryden cpnfefTes that he did not know the 
lady whom- he celebrates ; the praiie being 
therefore inevitably general, fixes no im- 
preffibn upon the reader, nor excites any 
tendeiicy to love, nor much defire of irnita«- 
^on* Knowledge of the fubjedt is to the 
poet^ what materials are to the architetft. 

The Religio Laid, which borrows its title 
frorti the Ikeligio Medici of Browne, is almoft 
the only work of Dryden which can be ooni. 
fidered as a voluntary efFufion ; in this, there* 
fore, it might be hoped, that the fuU efful- 
gence 
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gencc of his genius would be found. But 
unhappily the fubjedl is rather argumenta- 
tive than poetical : he intended only a Ipc- 
cimen of metrical difputation. 

And this unpoHfh'd rugged verfe I chofe. 
As fitteft for difcourfe, and neareft profc. 

This, however, is a compofition of great 
excellence in its kind, in which the familiar 
is very properly diverfifi?d with the folemn, 
and the grave with the humorous ; in which 
metre has neither weakened the force, nor 
clouded the perfpicuity of argument; nor will 
it be eafy to find another example equally 
happy of this middle kind of writing, which, 
though profaick in fome parts, rifes to high 
poetry in others, and neither towers tp the 
i]ki€s, nor creeps along the ground. 

Of the fame kind, or not far diftant from 
it, is the Hind and Panther ^ the longeft 
^i fill Dryden's original poems ; an alle- 
gory intended to comprize and to decide 
the controverfy between the Romanifts and 
Pfoteftants. The fcheme of the work is 
injudicious and incommodious ; for what 
can be more abfurd than that one beaft 
•fliould counfel another to risft her faith up- 
on SL pope and council ? He fccms well 

enougl^ 
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)^nough flcilled ia the tifual topicks of ar--^ 
gumcnt, endeavours to (hew the ncceffity 
of an infallible judge, and reproaches the 
Reformers with want of unity ; but is weak 
enough to afk, why fince we fee without 
knowing how, we may not have an infal-- 
lible judge without knowing where. 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at 
the common brook, becaufe fhe may be wor- 
ried ; but walking home with the Bantber^ 
talks by the way of the Ntcene Fathers^ ,and 
at laft declares herfelf to be the Catholic 
church. 

This abfurdity was very properly ridiculed 
in the City Moufe and Country Moufe of Mon^ 
tague and Prior ; and in the deteftion and 
cenfure of the incongruity of the fifltion, 
chiefly confifts the value of their performance, 
which, whatever reputation it might obtaia 
by the help of temporary paffions, feems to 
readers almoft a century diftant, not very 
forcible or animated. 

Pope, ^hofe judgment was perhaps a lit- 
tle bribed by the fubjedt, ufed to mention 
this* poQm as the moft corrcft fpecitncn of 

Dryden's 
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y$ea when lie h^d cpnptpletely fcrpAcd bi| 
ttnanfter, and m/ay be fuppofed to cxliibi^^ 
J]^Hgeixce .e:i(ceptq4> bis deliberate ^d ultt^ 
jbMc &hsme of dPPi^tre. 

We Jnay ther^drc jeaforiably infi?rVth^t 

he did not approve the perpetual uniformity 

flDirhicb cpnfiQQS : thp .i(enfe to couplets^ ^nce 

-he has broken his Uoes* in the iiiitial pzvsi^ 

.graphs 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang'd, 
t'ed on the lawns, and in the foreft ranged \ 
Without unfpottedi innocent within, 
She fear'd no danger, for flie knew no fin. 
^et hid Ihe oft been chac'd with horns and 

Jioiiitds 
.And Sicy thlan fli^fts, and many winged wouiud^ 
,>i^}m*d.at her heart ; .was often forc'd to fly, 
.Atvl.doom'd to deaths thou^ fated not to die. 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant, and niufical; 
^Dptwithftanding the interruption of thepaufe; 
of which the efFedl is rather increafe of plea- 
iure by traricty, than offence by ruggednefs. 

..»•■* ■ " * 

If the firft part it was his intention, he 

:^yB, ,fa^£(ve the majejiick t»rn of heroick poefy i 

and 



r 



^a»d perhaps he might have .sweated :hb.de« 
^iign not unfuccefsfully» had notan^opporta- 
'nity of fatire, 'whi(Si' he canndt fOfbe6r,-fal- 
4en'fof&etiinesin his way. ^he thariftcr 
of a Prc%terfan, whdfe efiibletn is ^the 
Wolfl is not very heroically majeftick. 

More haughty than the reft, the wolfiih race 
Appear with belly gaunt andfiamilh'd face : 
Never was fo deformM a beaft of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 
Clofcclapp'd for fhame;* but his rough creft 
he rears, \ 

^Ahd pyifc'ks Xip his ^re'd^ftihating ears. 

His general character of the other forts of 
beafts that hfevec go to chi^-ch^ thoitgh^rite- 
ly and' keen, 'has^ however, not imich of 
heroick poefy. 

Thefe are the chief ; to number o*er the reft, 
And ftand like Adam naming every beaft. 
Were weary work ;^nor will theMufe defcribe 
A flimy-born, and • fun-begotten ttibe ; 
Who, far from ftceples and their facred founds * 
In fields their fullen conventicles found. 
Thefe grofs, half-animated, lumps I leave ; 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive j 
But if they think at all, *ti$ fure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, oiay afpirej . 

Souh 
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Souls that can fcarce ferment .their mafs 

clay ; 
So droffy, fo di vifible are they. 
As would but ferve pure bodies for allay : 
Such fouls as Ihards produce, fuch beetle things 
As only buz to heaven with evening wmgs ; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One more inftance^ and that taken from 
the narrative part, where ftylc was more in 
his choice^ will fhow how fteadily he kept 
his refolution of heroick dignity. 

For when the herd, fufEc'd, did late repdr 
To ferney heaths, and to their foreft laire. 
She made a mannerly excufe to ftay. 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way : 
That, fmce the fky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embr^c'd^ 
To chat awhile on their adventures pall ; 
Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 
Her friend and fcUow-fufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late (he grew eftrang'd. 
Her forehead cloudy and her countenance chang'd^ 
She thought this hour th'occafion would prefenc 
To learn her fecret cauie of difcontcnt. 

Which 
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Which veil ftie liop*d, might 

drefs'd, 
Confidering her a well-bred 
And more a gentlewoman than 
After fome common talk what rumours ran. 
The lady of the ipotted muff began. 

The fccond and third parts he profeflcs 
to haive reduced to diftion more familiar and 
more fuitable to difpute and converfation ; 
the difference is not, however, very eaiily 
perceived; the lirft has fs^miliar and the 
two others have fonorous lines. The ori- 
ginal incongruity runs through the whole ; 
the king is now Cafar^ and now the Lyon ; 
and the name Van is given to the Su-? 
preme Being, 

But when this conftltutional abfurdity is 
forgiven, the poem muft beconfeiTed tQ be 
written with great fmoothnefs of metre, a 
wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
^lultiplicity of images; the controverfy is 
embellKhed with pointed fen fences, diverli- 
fied by illuflrations, and enlivened by fallies 
of inventive. Some of the faifts to which 
allufions are made, are now become obfcure. 

Vol. II. M and 
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imd perhaps thcrt may be many fatirical 
paiTages little underftood« 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, 
a compofition which would naturally be ex- 
amined with the utmoft acrimony of criti- 
cifm, it was probably laboured with uncom- 
mon attention i and there are, indeed, few 
negligences in the fubordinate parts. The 
Original impropriety, and the fubfequent 
unpopularity of the fubjed;, added to the ri- 
diculoufnefs of its firft elements, has funk 
it into negled s but it may be ufefully ftudi- 
ed, as an example of poetical ratiocination, 
in which the argumient fuffers little from 
the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of 
Waiet^ nothing is very remarkable but the 
exorbitant adulation, and the infenfibility of 
the precipice on which the king was then 
Handing, which the laureate apparently ihar- 
cd with the reft of the courtiers. A few 
months cured him of coatroverfy, difmiffed 
hini from court, and madb him again a play- 
wright and tranflator. 

Of 
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Of Juvenal thefe had been a tranflation by 
Stapylton, and another by Holiday j neither 
of them is vefy poetical. Stapylton is more 
fmooth, and Holiday's is more efteemed fof 
the learning of his notes. A new verlioa 
was propofed to the poets of that time, and 
undertaken by them in conjunction. The 
main defign was condufted by Dryden, whofe 
reputation was fuch that no man was unwil- 
ling to ferve the Mufes under him. 

The general charafter of this trattflatloil 
will be given, when it is faid to prcferve 
the wit, but to want the dignity of the ori- 
ginal. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mix- 
ture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of pointed fen- 
tences and declamatory grandeur. His points 
have not been negledtedj but his grandeur 
none of the band feemed to confidcr as ne- 
cefTary to be imitated, except Creech^ who 
undertook the thirteenth fatire. It is there- 
fore perhaps poffible to give a better reprc- 
fentation of that great fatirift, even in thofe 
parts which Dryden himfelf has tranflated, 
fome paffages cxceptpd, which wMl never 
be excelled. 

M 2 With 
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With Juvenal was publiflied Perfiu?, 
tranflatcd wholly by Dryden* This work, 
though like all the other produdions of 
Dryden it may have fhining parts, fcems to 
have been written merely for wages, in aa 
uniform. mediocrity, without, any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort 
of the 'mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the 
readers of poetry, that one of thefe fatires 
is an exercife of the fchool. Dryden fays 
that he once tranflated it at fchool; but 
not that he preferved or publiflaed the ju- 
renile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook per- 
haps the moil arduous work of its kind, z 
tranflation of Virgil, for which he had fhewn 
how well he was qualified by his verfion of 
the PoUio, and two epifodes, one of Nifus 
and Euryalus, the other of Mezentius and 
Laufus* 

In the comparlfon of Homer and Virgil, 
the diicriminativc excellence of Homer is 

elevation 
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elevation and comprehcnfion of thought, 
and that of Virgil is grace and fplendor of 
di<^on. The beauties of Homer are there-* 
fore difficult to be loft, and thofe of Virgil 
difficult to be retained. The mafTy trunk 
of fentiment is fafe by its folidity, but the 
bloflbms of elocution eafily drop away. The 
author, having the choice of his own images, 
feleds thofe which he can beft adorn : the 
tranflator muft, at all hazards, follow his 
original, and exprefs thoughts which per- 
haps he would not have chofen. When to 
this primary difficulty is added the incon- 
venience of a language fo much inferior in 
harmony to the Latin, it cannot be expedted 
that they who read the Georgick and the 
Eneid ihould he much delighted with any 
rerfion. 

lb 

All thefe obftacles Dryden faw, and all 
thefe he determined to encounter. The ex- 
pe£tation of his work was undoubtedly great ; 
the nation confidered its honour as interefl- 
cd in the event. One gave him the different 
editions of his author, and another helped 
him in the fubordinate parts. The argu- 
ments of the fevcral books were given him 
j^^ A4.difon. 

,M 3 The 
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The hopes of the publick were not dif* 
appointed. He produced, fays . Pope, tis 
moji noble andjpirited tranjlation that I know 
in any language. It certainly excelled what- 
ever had appeared in £ngli(h, afid appears 
to have fatisiied his friends, and> for the 
mod part, to have filenced his enemies, 
Milbournc, indeed, a clergyman, attacked 
it j but his outrages feem to be the ebulli<^ 
tions of a mind agitated by ftronger refcnt* 
ment than bad poetry can excite, and pre- 
vioijfly refolvcd not to be pleafed. 

His criticifm extends only to the Preface, 
Paftorals, and Georgicks ; and, as he pro- 
fefles, to give this antagonift an opportunity 
of reprifal, he has added his own vcrfion of 
the firft and fourth Paftorals, and the firft 
Georgick. The world has forgotten his 
book ; but fince his attempt has given fiim 
a place in literary hiftory, I will prefervc a 
Ipecimen of his criticifm, by inferting his 
remarks on the invocation before the firft 
Georgick, and of his poetry, hy annexing 
Ji|S own verfion, 

Ver. %k 
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Ver. 1 . " Wi^af makes a plenteous Imfifejl^ 
f ^ wben fo furn, Hhe fruitful fbil^ and when t& 
^^f9w the corn^^lt'^ unlucky, thvy {kjf t$ 
^'fiumbh at tU tbrejbold, but Whet haa a 
pknttwi barw^ to 4o here \ Virgil would 
aot preteftd to prefcribc rules for that 
which depends not on the hufbandmcms 
care, but the difpofition of Heawn altoge- 
*' ther„ Indeed, the plenteous crop depends 
^* fomewhat on iht good method of tillage^ and 
•*/whcre the land's iU manur'd, the com^ 
** without a miracle,* can be but indifferent ; 
** but the harveji may be good^ which is its 
^^ properefi epithet, tho' the hufbandmatis 
^^Jkill w^re never fo indifferent. The next 
fentence is too literal^ and when to plough 
had been Virgil's meaning, and intelligible 
*^ to evtry body ; ai^d when tofm the corn^ 
^( i$ a needlefs addition" 

« ...» 

Ver. 3. ** The care ofjheep^ of own ^ and of 
^ kine, And when to geld the lambs ^ and jheer 
^ tbefrnne^ woitH as well have fallen under 
** the cura houm^ qui cultus habendo Jit pecorip 
^» as Mr. -DV deduSHond^ particulars/' 

M 4 Vcn 5. 
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Vcr. 5. ** T^be birth and geniusof the frugal 

he, I Jing, Maecenas, and I fing to thee. 

— But where did experientia ever iigni^ 

'* birth and genius ? or What ground wag 

*' there for fuch ^figure iti this place ? How 

^* much more manly is Mr* Ogylbys verfion !' 

What makes rich grounds, in what celeftial 

figns, 
Tis good to plough, and marry elms witK 

vines. 
What beft fits cattle, what with Iheep agrees. 
And feveral arts improving frugal bees, 
I fing, Macenas. 

<^ Which four lines, tho' faulty enough, arc 
<* yet much more to the purpofe than Mr. 
'' D's fix^" 

Ver, 22^ *' From fields and mountains ta mf 
^'fi)ng repair. For pqtrium litiquens ntmus, 
^^ faltufque Lycai-^Ytvy well explained !'' 

Vcr. 23, 54. '* Inventor Pallas, oftbefat^ 
** tening oil, tbou founder of the plougby and 
** pkugbman' s toil ! Written as 'H tbefe had- 
'* been Palk^s's invention. Tbe plougbma^i 
i* tQtPs impertinent/^ 

I 
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Ver. 25. " — The Jhroud-like cyprefs — 
*« Why jhroud-Uke ? Is a cyprefs puU'd up 
*' by the roots y which ih^fculpture in the* 
** /^ Eclogue fills Silvanuss hand with, fa 
** very like z Jhroud? Or did not Mr. D. 
** think of that kind oi cyprefs us'd often for 
"^^fcarves and hatbands at funerals formerly/ 
^* or for widow's vailsy 8cc. if fo, 'twas a deep 
*^ good thought.'* 

Ver. 26. ^^'^^Tbat wear the royal honotirsp 
*' andincreafe the year — What's meant hy in- 
creajing the year ? Did the gods or goddejfes 
add more months ^ or ^/^f^yj, or hours to it? 
** Or how can arva tuerl — fignify to wear 
** rural honours ? Is this to tranflate, or <jz^«/?' 
*' an author ? The next couplet are borrowed' 
** from Ogylbyf I fuppofe, becaufe /^ to the 
^^ purpofe than ordinary/' 

■ 

Ver. 33. ^^ 7i&^ patron of the worlds and 
Rome's peculiar guard — Idkr and none of 
VirgiFsy no more than the fenfe of the pre^ 
^^ cedent couplet y fo again, he interpolates 
** Virgil with that and the round circle of the 
^^ year to guide powerful of hlefjings^ which thou 
^Jlrewfl around^ A ridiculaus Latinijm^ 

IQ 5^ and 
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**-and an impertinent addition ; indeed the 
** tvhole period is but one piece of abfurdity 
^ and mnfenftf as thofe who lay it with the 
^ original muft find." 

; Ver» 42, 43 • " ^»i Neptune ji&»Zr r^%7/ 
^f tbefafces oftbefea. Was he conful or <ii:-* 
*• /tf /^r there ? jind watry virgins for thy bed 
^^ Jhalljlrive. Both abfurd interpolations.*' 

Vcn 47f 48. ^* Where in the "void of heaven 
^f a place isfree^ Ah happy D— », were that 
^ place for thee ! But where is that void f 
*^ Or what does our tranjlator mean by it ? 
^^ He knows what Ovid fays GoddXA.^ to pre- 
f ^ vent fuch a void in heaven ; perhaps, this 
•* was then forgotten : but Virgil talks nH)r^ 
^\ ienfibly." 

Ver. 49. ^^ The fcorpion ready to receive thy 
^\ laws. No, he would not then have gotten 
♦* out ^ his 'way fo faft," 

, Ver^ 56. ** The Proferfine <sffeSls her flent 
^'Jeat-^Whtt made her then fo angry wJtb 
*^' ji/calaphus, for preventing her return ?. 
^* She was now mas^d to Patience under the^ 
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^* determnations of Fate, rather thanyZ^^i/ of 
^* her rejidence^'^ 



« 



it 



Ver. 6 1, 2, 3. " Fity the poet's, and the 
plougbmoffs cares, Interefi thy greatnefs m 
" cur mean affairs. And ufe tbyfelf betimes to 
*' bear our fray ers. Which is fuch % wretch- 
^* ed perverjion of Vir^s noble tbmgbt Z9 
'* Vicars would have blufh'd at; but Mr» 
** Ogyliy mikes as Tome amends, by his 
** better lines ; 

1 

' t ' 

* O wherefoe'cr thgu art, from thence incline, 
" And grant afliftance to my bold dcfign ! 
Pity with me, poor hu(bandmen*s affairs. 
And now, as if tranflated, hear our prayers. 

^* This isfenfe, and to tbefurpofe: the other, 
^* ^oox ^mijiaken Jtuff.'* 

Such were the ftri<Stures of Milbourne, 
who found f(?w abettors ; and of whom it 
may be reafonably imagined, that many who 
favoured his defign were aihamed of his in* 
folence. 

When admiratioii had fubfided, the tran* 
ilation was more coolly examined, and found 
like all others, to be fometimes erroneous, 

and 
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*nd fometimes licentious • Thofc who could^ 
find faults, thought they could avoid them ;^ 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verfe a 
tranflation of the Encid, 5?ehich, when drag- 
ged into the world, did not live long enough 
to cry. I have never feen it ; but that fuch 
a veriion there is, or has been, perhaps fome 
old catalogue informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, Trapp, 
when his Tragedy and his Preleftions had 
given him reputation, attempted another 
blank verfion of the Eneid ; to which, not- 
withftanding the flight regard with which it 
was treated, he had afterwards pcrfevcrance 
enough to add the Eclogues and Georgicks. 
His book may continue its .exigence as long 
as it is the clandeftine refuge of fchpol^ 

Since the Englifh ear has been accuftomcd 
to the mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and 
the di<Sion of poetry has become more fplen- 
did, new attempts have been made to tranf- 
late Virgil 5 and all his works have been at- 
tempted by men better qualified to contend 
with Dryden^ I will H^ot engage myfelf in 

an 
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an invidious comparifon by oppofing one 
paiTage to another ; a work of which there 
would be no end^ and which might be often 

offenfive without ufe. 

* 

It is not by comparing line with line that 
the merit of great works is to be eftimated, 
but by their general efie£ts and ultimate re* 
fult. It is eafy to note a weak line, and 
write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
a happinefs of expreffion in the original, and 
tranfplant it by force into the verfion : but 
what is given to the parts, may be fubdudted 
from the whole, and the reader may be 
weary, , though . the critick may commend; 
Works of imagination excel by their allure*^ 
ment and delight ; by their power of attradt-^ 
ing and detaining the attention. That book is 
good in vain, Which the reader throws away^ 
He only is the mafter, who keeps ,the mind 
in pleafing captivity ; whofe p^ges are perufed 
with cagemefs, and in hope of new.pleafure 
are perufed again ^ and whofe conclufion is 
perceived with an eye of forrow, fuch as the 
traveller cafts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination 
I will cbnfent that Dryden (hould be tried 5 

©f 
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of t^i whicbyin oppofition to reaibn> makes 
Ariofto the darling and the pride of Italy j 
of this* which, in defiance of criticifodt 
continues Shakfpeare the foverdgn of the 
drama. 



h& work was his PaiJes, in which he 
gftve U8 the firft example of a mode of writ- 
ing ysrhich the Italians call refacciment^^ a 
tenovationof ancient writers^ by modernizing 
thdr language* Thus the old poem of Bot- 
§rdo has been new«<lreiied by Domenicii and 
Berni^ The works of Chaucer, upon which 
thi^ kind of rgusrenefcence has been bellow- 
ed by Dryden, require little criticifm. The 
tale of the cock feems hardly worth revival ; 
and the ftory o£Palamon and Arcit€y contain- 
ing an action unfuitable to the times in which 
it is placed, can hardly be fufFered to pafs 
without cenfure of the hyperbolical com- 
mendation which Dryden has given it in the 
general Preface, and in a poetical Dedication, 
a piece where his original fbndnefs of remote 
coAC^ts feems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boc- 
cace, Sigi/mtmda may be defended by the cele* 

brity 
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brity of Ac ftory* Theodore tmd Hamriai 
diough it coatains not oiuch monU yet af^ 
forded opportttnitiw of ftciking defcriptu>n« 
And Cymon was fermerly a tale of fuch rew 
frntadoo^ that« at the revival of letters, it 
was tranflated into Latin by one of thd 
Beroalds. 

Whatever fubjefts employed his pen, ha 
was ftill in>proving our meafures and embelw 
lilhing our language. 

In this volume are itoterfperfed fome fhort 
original poems, which, with his prologues^ 
epilogues, and fongs, may be comprifed in 
Congreve's remark, that even thofc, if he 
had written nothing clfe, would have enti-- 
tied him to the praife of excellence in his 
kind. • • 

One compofition muft however be diftin* 
guilhed. The ode for 5/, Cecilia s Pay, per- 
haps the laft effort of his poetry, has been 
always confidered as exhibiting the higheft 
flight of fancy, and the exa<aeft nicety of 
art. This is allowed to ftand without a rival. 
If indeed there is any excellence beyond it, 

5 >^ 
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inTomc other of Dryckn's works that excel- 
lence nwft be found. Compared with the 
Ode. on Kt'Uigrew, it may he pr<^ounced 
perhaps fuperiour in the whole ; but without 
any iingle part, equal to the firil ilanza^ of 
the other* . x.. . . -.» 

« ■ . >, 

It is faid to have coft Dryden a fortnight's 
labour 5 but it doc? hot want its negligen- 
ces :..fonpke of the lines are without corrc- 
fpondent rhymes j a dcf€<Sl^ which I never 
detefted but after an acquaintance of many 
year^, and^which the l^nthuiiafm of (he wri- 
ter might hinder him frpm perceiving. 

... • * ; • ^ 

. His lafl ftanza has lefs emotipn than the 
former 5 but is not Icfs elcffant in the die- 
tipn, , The conclufion is vitious ; the mufick 
j©f I'imotbeusy which raifed a mortal to the 
JkieSy had only a metaphorical power ; that 
of Cecilia^ which drew an angel down^ had a 
real effedl : the crown therefore could not 
reafonably he divided. 
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1 N a general furvey of Dryden's labours^ 
he appears, to have a mind very cdmprchto- 
five by nature> and nlUch enriched with at« 
quired kiiowladge. His compofitions are 
the cffc&A of a vigorous genius operating 
upon large materials^ 

The {)ower that predominated in his in-* 
telledual operations^ was rather ftrong reafon 
tiian quick fenfibili^.- Upon all occafions 
that were prefented^ he ftudied rather than 
felt» and prdduced fentiments not fuch as 
Nature enforces, but meditation fupplies. 
With the fimple and elemental paflions, as 
they Ipriog feparate in the mind, he feecns 
not much acquainted $ and feldom defcribes 
^entbut as .they. are. complicated by the 
various relations of fopiety, and confufed in 
the tumults and agitations of life. 

What he fayS of love may contribute to 
the explanation of his charader : 

, LoVe various minds does varioufly infpircr 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire. 
Like thatof incenfeonthe altar laid ; 
But raging flames temp^uous fouk invade i 
Vol. II. N Afire 
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A fire which every windy paflion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Dry4cn's was not one of the g)mtU hofams: 
Love^ as it fubfifts in itielf, with no tendency 
but to the perfon loved, and wifliing only 
for correfpondeAt kindnefs^ fuch love as 
fhuts out all other intereft; the Love of the 
Golden Age, was too foft and fubtle to put 
his faculties in motion. He hardly conceiv- 
ed it but in its turbulent effeiVefcencc 
with fome other defires ; when it was in- 
flamed by rivalry, or obftnifted by difficul- 
ties : when it invigorated ambition, or ex- 
afperated revenge. 

He is therefore, wfth all his variety of ex- 
cellence, not often pathetick; ahc!* had fo 
little fenfibility of' the power of effuifions 
purely natural, that he did not efteem them 
in others. Simplicity gave him no plcaiiirc/ 
and for the firil part of his life he looked on 
Otw(^ with contempt, though at laft, in- 
deed very late, he confeffed that in his play 
tb(rc was Nature, ivbicb is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. 
I am not certain whether it was not rather 

5 the 
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thedifficQl^ whidh' he found in ejciiit:£ting 
the, genuine .opei!ati6nst of the hearty than a 
fervile fifbtnii&on to an injudicious audience^ ' 
that filled ^is play.9 with falfe magnificence/ 
It wasr necelTary to fix.iattentionV and thcii 
nnnd can be <?^ptivated only..by recoUei^ion^ ^ 
or by.curipfity; by reviving former thoughts;' 
or iAxprtifing txewi fentences were readiter at 
his call than, images 1 he could more eafiljT 
fill the car with fome fplendid novelty, thati 
awaken th9fe ideas that iluniher in the heart. 



» f ♦ - 



The favourite exercife of his mind was 
ratiocihation ;' and, that argument might not 
be too fooH iit viii end,* he delighted tq talk , 
of liberty aiid riefceUityi dfeflmy and c^ohtiijf J 
gehcev thefe he difcu*lfes in' the kngUage of 
the fchool wiA fb'mtrcK profundity^ that the 
terms which: he' ufes areYeldbm underftood^ 
It is indeed learning, but. learning' opt of ; 
place.- 

When once he had engaged hitnfelf in diC- 
putation, thoughts flowed in on either fide: 
he was now no longer at a lofs 5 he had al- 
ways argument at command; vtrbaque provi^ 
Jam rem—^gvit him matter for his verfe, and 
he finds without difficulty Verfe for his matter. 

N 2 I0 
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in Coinedy, for which he profefles hio^ 
felf not naturally qualified, the mirth which 
he excites will perhaps not be found fo muc& 
tcariie from any original humour, or pecu-* 
liarity of character nicely diftinguiihed and 
diligently purfued, as from incidents and 
circumftances, artifices and furprizes i from 
jeils of aiflion rather than of fentiment. What 
he. had of humorous or pafiionate, he feem& 
toihave hud not from nature, but from other 
poe.ts^i if not always as a plagiary, at leafi: 
as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild 
and daring Tallies of fentiment, in the irregu-- 
lar and excentrick violence of wit« .He de* 
lighted to tread upon the brink of meanings 
where light and darkneis begin to nungje ; 
to approach the precipice of abfurdity, and 
hover over the abyfs of unideal vacancy. 
This inclination fometimes produced non^ 
fenfe, which he knew ; as. 

Move fwiftly, fun, and fly a lovcr*s pace^ 
;Le4ve Yittks and months behind thee In thy race* 

Amariel flics 
To guard thct from the demoni ol^ ttU! air j 
j^y flaming fword abpve them to difplay. 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day^ 

And 
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And Sometimes it iiTued in abfurciitieSt of 
which perhaps he was not confcious: 

Then we upon our orb's laft verge (hall go. 
And fee the ocean leaning on the iky ^ 

From thence our rolling neighbours we (hall 
know^ 

And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 

Thcfc lines have no meaning ; but may, we 
not fay, in imitation of Cowley on another 
book, 

•Tis fo Vxktfenfe 'twill ferve the turn as well ? 

This (sndeavour after the grand add the 
new, produced many fentiments either great 
or bulky> apd many imager either juit or 

Iplendid; 

I am as free as Nature firft made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran* 

— •'Tis but becaufe the Living death ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new : 
Let me th' experiment before you xry, 
I'llfhow you firft how cafy 'tis to die. 

—There with a foreft of their darts he ftrove. 
And ftood like Capaneus defying Jove ; 
With his broad fword the boldeft beating down, 
-I ^hile Fate grew pale left he ftxould win the town, 

N 3 And 
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And tura'd the iron leaves of his dark Jbioofe - 

To make new dooms, or mend wh^ it miftpok^ 

• • '^ 

-^I beg no pity for this moyldering clay 5 

|?or,if you give itburial, there it t^kes ' 

Pofleffion of your earth 9 

If burnt, apd fcatter'd in the air, the winds 

That ftrew my duft difFufe my royatty. 

And fpread me o'er ypur clime j for where on? 

atorp ' 
'Of mme (hall light, know there Scbaftian reigns. 

Of thcfe quotations the two firft may be zU 
lowed to be great^ the two latter only tumid* 

Of fuch felcftion there is no end. I will 
add only a few more paffagesi of which the 
firft, though it may perhaps not be quite 
clear in profe, is not too obfcure for poetryi 

|us the meaning that it )ia3 is noble ; 

•» . . . • 

No, thpre is a neceffity i|i Fate, 
Why ftill the brave bol4 nian is fortunate % 
He keeps his objcdt ever full in ligUt, 
And that aflurance holds him firm and right**^ 
True^ 'tis a narrow way that leads to blifs. 
But right bjcfore there is no precipice ; 
Fear makes men look afide, and fo their foot- 
ingrpifs, 
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Of the images which the two following 
dtatiofts aiford*, the firft is elegant, the fc- 
coftd magnificent; whether either be jaft, 
let the reader judge : 

/ What precious drops are thcfc. 
Which filently each other's track purfue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant 4ew ? ' 

r 

— Rcfign your caftk*-** • 
'— ^Enter, brave Sir^ for when you ^^ the 

^ord, I 

The gates fhall open of their own accord ^ 
* The genius of the place its Lord fhall rtieet, 
And bow its towcry forehead at your feet. 

Thefe Bfuffts of extravagance^ Dvf^n tails 
the Dalilabs of the Theatre ; and owns that 
many noify lines of Maxamin and Almanzor 
call out for vengeance upon himj biit / 
knew, fays he, that they were bad enough to 
fieafe, even when I wrote tbem. There is 
furely reafon to fufpedt that Iw pleafed hin)"* 
felf as well as his audience ; and that thefe^ 
like the harlots of other men, had his love, 
though not his approbation. 

N4 He 
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He had fometimes faults of a lefs generous 
and fplendid kind« He makes, like almoft 
all other po?ls, very fre<juent uft of Mytho* 
logy, ^4 fometimes conne£l:$ religion ai]id 
fable too clofely without diftin^^ion. 

He defcends to difplay his knowledge 
with pedantick oftentation j as when» in 
tranflating Virgil, he fays, tack to the larboard 
«— and*^;^^ fiarboard*^ and talks, in another 
work, of virtue Jj^ooming before tbeviind. His 
vanity now and then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks 

view d J 
Revers'd they viewed hirii lellen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of revcrfing a teleieope, and 
unluckily reverfes thq objedl. 

He ij. fometimcs unexpedledly mean^ 
When he defcribes the Supreme Being as 
moved by prayer to ftop the Fire of London* 
what is his e};prefiion ? 

A hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamcntal waters dipp'd above. 
Of this a broad txtinguijher he makes, 
. , And hods the flaqics that to their quarry 
ftrove. ^ 

Whea 
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When he defcribes the l,aft Day, and the 
decifive tribunal, he intermingles this 
image: 

When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the (ky,.. 

It WAS indeed never in his power to refill: 
die temptation of a jeft» In bis Elegy on 
Cromwell i 

No iboner was the Frenchman's caufc cmbfac'd^ 
Than the light Monfieur the grm)t Dm oiu^ 
neigh'd; 
. His fiamvie turned the fcalc-^ 

• 

He had a vanity unworthy of his abilities ; 
to ihew^ as may be fufpedfed^ the rank of 
the company with whom he . lived, by the 
Ufe of French words, which had then crept 
intd con variation ; fuch zsfraicbeur for cool^ 
nefsf fougue for turbulence ^ and a few more, 
Qone of which the language has incorporated 
or retained. They continue only where they 
iloQd firft, perpetual warnings to future in- 
novators. 

* * * 

Thefe are his faults of afFedation ; his 
faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such 

is 
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is the unevennefs of his compofitions, that 
ten lines are feldom found together without 
fomething of whit;h the reader h' afhamedi 
Drydcn was no rigid judge of his own- 
pages ; he feldom ftruggled after fupreme 
excellence, but inatched in hafte what was 
within his reach; and when he could con* 
tent others^ waj5 himfelf contented. He did 
not Icfi^p preient to his (xiind, ah idea of pure 
perfedtion ; nor compare his works^ fuch a9 
they were, with' what they might be made. 
He ka^w to whom he ihould be oppofed. 
He had more mufick than Waller, more 
vigour than Denfaam) and more MCure than 
Cowley> and from his contemporaries he was 
in no danger. Standing therefore in the 
higheft. place, he had no care to riTe by con- 
tending with himfelf; biit while there was 
no name above his own, was willing to enjoy 
fame on the eafieft terms. 

He was no lover of labour. * What he 

r 

thought fufficient, he did not' flop to make 
better ; and ^owed himfelf to leave niany 
parts unftnifhed, in coniSdence that the good' 
lines would overbalance the bad. What he 
had once written, he difmiflfed from his 

thoughts i 



thoughts ; and| I believe^ there is no example 
to he founjl of 9xxy correction or itnprove-^ 
(neat snidt.ljiy him after publication. The 
baftinefs of liis prodaxf^ons might be the 
iefied:pf h6cf^ffity; buthis:fubfequentn$g}edl; 
cx>uld hardly hare any other (raufe th^Q im^ 
patieAcc.pf ftudy, 

9 
» . • » - 

What,pJin be faid of his veriifipation, will 
be little more than a dilatation of the praiie 

gjy^n if hy Pope. 

. » . ... ^ - 

Waller watS fmooth-, butDrydentapghttojoin^ 

Tbe v-atying vprfe, the fuU-refovinding lifie, ( 

/JTh^ It^^g majcftick march, and energy | 

divine, . - "^ 

Some improvements had been already 
piade in Engiifh numbers ; but the full force 
pf pur language vvas not yet felt ; the verfc 
that was fmooth was commonly feeble. If 
Cowley had fometimes a finiftied line, he 
had it by chance, Dryden knew how to 
chufe the flowing and the fonorqus words } 
to vary the paufes, and adjufl the accents ; to 
diverfify the cadence, and yet preferve the 
fn^o^thii^fs Qf his n^etre , 
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Of Triplets and Alexandrines^ though he 
did not. introduce the ufe^ he eftabliihed it* 
The triplet has long fubfifted among usi 
Dryden feems not to have traced.it higher 
than to Chapman's Homer $ but it is to be 
found in Ph^er's Virgil, written in the reign 
of Mary> and in Hall's Satires, publifhed five 
years before the death of Elizabeth, 

The Alexandrine was, I believe;, firft ufed 
by Spenfer, for the iake of cloiing his ilanza 
with a fuller found. We had a longer meafure 
of fourteen fyllables, into which the Eneid 
'was tranflated by Phacr, and other works of 
the ancients by other writers; of which 
Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the Iaft« 

The two firft lines of Thaers third Eoeid 
will exemplify this meafure : 

When Afia*s Hate was overthrown, ^nd Priaim's 

kingdom ftgut. 
All giklefs, by the power of gods above wa$ 

rooted out. 

As thefe lines had their break, or cafurci 

always at the eighth fyllable, it was thought, 

^ 9 in 
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in timei commodious -to divide th9aii:^4 
quatrains of lines, alterRatelyt coofifting^of 
eight and fix fyllabl«s» i|iake the ipoft Xoft 
and pleaiing of our lyricK measures j as, 

Rclcntlefs Time, dcftroyiitg power, 

Which (tone and brafs obey. 
Who giv'ft to every flying hour 

To work fome new deoay, 

r 
■ 

111 the Alexandrine, when lis power wa^: 
once felt, fome poems, as Dr^y tone's Polydl^ 
Hon 9 were wholly written i and fdmetimffs' 
the meafures of twelve and fourteen fylla- 
blcs were interchanged with one another. 
Cowiey was the firfl that inferted the Alex«- 
andrine at pleafure among the heroick h'nef 
of ten fyilables, and from him Drydenpro- 
feflbs to have adopted it « j . 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not unl- 
verfaHy approved. Snvift always cenfured 
them, arid wrote fome lines to ridicule them.- 
In examining their propriety, it is to be con- 
fidered that the eflenCe of verfe is regularity, 
and its ornament is variety. To write verfe, 
is to difpofe fyllables and (bunds harmo^ 
nically by ibme known and Ibttlcd rule j a- 

• - y*" rule 



mie however lax encmgh to fubftfttitc fimi* 
)itud0 for identity, to admit change without 
breach ofordir^ and to^ relieve thecal* witfiout 
difappQinting it. Thus, a Latih vhcxame tef 
is formed from dadyls and fpondees differ^ 
cntly combined } the Englidi heroick admits 
of acute or gravq iyliablcs variouily difppfed. 
The Latin nevej :d^i«tes into fev^i &et, or 
exceeds the number of fcventeen fyllabl.es i 
but the Bi^liifar Alexandrine breiJLs thi lff#-> 
ful bounds, add farpri&s. the rciaddr >witb 
two iyllables more tthan he expdt^d^ 



^ i * J 



The effea of the Triplet is the fimsrc: thb 
ear h^Sjheen adiuflonicd to ichtpeift a ne^- 
ihyMcAti every couplet;; but is on 'a fudden-. 
furprifed with three i^hymes together,. to> 
which the reader could not accominDdate. 
his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change from the braces of ihe margins* 
Surely there is fomething unfkilful in; the - 
neceflity of fuch mechanical diredtion. 

Confidering the metrical art :iimply as a 
fcience, and confequently excluding all 
cafualty, we muft allow that Triplets and 
AlexandrineSji infcrted by caprice, are inter- ^ 

ruptions 
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ruptions of that conftancy to which fcience 
afpires. Anfd though the variety which they 
produce may very juftly be delired^ yet to 
make ooc poetry exz&, there ought to l)e 
ibmc fiatdd'iKiode of admitting them. ' * 



*. i 






But till . fome fodi c^gulatioii can be^ 
formed, I wifh them ftill to be retainl^ j«i] 
their prefent ftate. They arc fometimes 
gcatefiil to the resder; and' fometimes: tdh- 
venientNto the poet. Feffto'n vius of opiimm 
diat Dryden was too Hbcral and Popkl«tO0[> 
i^iadng in dieir uie« • - '1,:.' 

The rhymes of Dry^en^are oommonliyj'uflCi 
and he valued himfelf for his readinefs in 
finding them ; but he i$ fombtimes open to 
obje(9ion* . 



It is the common practice of our poets 
toend the fecond line with a weak or grave*' 

iyllable:. 

... • , 

Together o'er the Alps mejthinks we fly, ^ \ 
Fiird With ideas of fair ISafy.^ 

Dryden fometimes puts the weak rhymes 

in thtc. firft : • 

* ' Laugh 



I 
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' Laugh all the powers that favour tyramtf^ 

And all the {landing army of the fky. 

/ ■ • . 

Sometimed he ccoicludes a period or pttha^ 
graph with the firft line of a couplfet^ whicfa^ 
though the French feem to do it without 
irregularity^ always difpleafes in Engliih 
poetry^ 

The Alexaodrine^ though much his fa-* 
Vourite^ is not always very diligently fabri- 
cated by him^ . It invariably requires a break 
at the iixth fyllable ; a rule which the mo* 
dern French poets never violate, but which 
Drydeii fometimes neglected : 



' * 



, And with paterhal thunder vindicates ills throne< 

Of Dryden's works it was faid hy Pope, 
that be cpuldfeleH from them better fpecimens 
0f every made of poetry than any other Engtijh 
nvriter could fupply. Perhaps no nation ever 
produced a writer that enriched his language 
with fuch variety of models* To him we 
owe the improvement, pefhaps the com* 
gletion of our metre, the refinement of our 
langnage, and much of the corrcdtnefs of 

our 
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our fentiments. By him we were taught 
Japere &fari^ to think naturally and cxprcfs 
forcibly. He taught us, that it was poflible 
to reafon in rhyme. He fhewed us the true 
bounds of a tranflator's liberty. What was 
faid of Rome, adorned by Auguftus, may be 
applied by an eafy metaphor to Englifh poe- 
try embellifhed by Dryden, lateritiam inve^ 
nit, tnarmoream reliquit, he found it brick, 
and he left it marble. 



Vol. IL O THE 
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THE invocation before the Gcorgicks is 
here inferted from Mr. Milbourne's verfion^ 
that, according to feis own propofal, his 
verfes may be compared with thofc which 
he cenfures. 

What makes the richcft Hlfb^ beneath what figns 
^oflougbi and when to match your elms and vines\ 
What care ynthfiocki and what with herds agrees^ 
And all the management of frugal bees^ 
I fing, Macenas i Ye immenfely clear^ 
Vaft orbs of light which guide the rolling year-, 
BaccbuSy and mother Ceres^ if by you 
We fat*ning corn for hungry mafi purfue. 
If, taught by you, we firft the clufter prcft. 
And tbin cotdftreams with fpritely juice refrefht. 
Yt fawns the prcfent numens of the field. 
Wood njmpbs and fawns, your kind affiftance yields 
Your gifts I fing t and thou, at whofe fear'd ftrokc 
From rending earth the fiery courfer broke. 
Great Neptune^ O affift my artful fong i 
And thou to whom the woods and groves belongs 
Whofe fnowy heifers on her ftow'ry plains 
In mighty herds the Qean 7/7^ m;iin tains t 
Patty hap^y (hepherd, if thy cares divine, 
E*er to improve thy MLenalus incline ; 
Leave thy Lycaan wood and native grove^^ 
And with thy lucky fmiles our work approve \ 

Be 
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fie Pallas too, fweet oil's inventory kind } 
And he; who lirfl: the crookdd pMgb defign'd ! 
Sylvanas^ god of all the yroods appear. 
Whole hands a new-drawn tender cyprefs bear ! 
Ye gods and ghddejfes who e'er with lovc^ 
Would guard our paftures^ and oiir fields im- 
prove ! 
You, who new plants frottl uhfbwn lands fupply ^ 
And with condenfing clouds obfcure the Iky^ 
And drop^em foftly thence in fruitful ihowers, 
Aflift my enterprise^ ye gentler powers ! 

And thou^ great C^efiiri though ^e know not 

yet 
Among iBtrhat gods thoti'lt fix tliy lofty feat. 
Whether thou'lt be the kind iuteHar god 
Of thy own Rbtnis % or with thy awful nod. 
Guide the vaft worlds while thy great hand' 

fhall bear 
The fruits and feafons'of the turn iiig year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles 

wear: 

Whether thou'lt all the botindlefs ocean fwaj:^ 
And fea-men only to thy fclf fhall pray, 
tbuky the fartheft ifland^ kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may'ft her fon by marriage be, 
S^etbys will for the happy purchafe yield 
To make a dcwry of her watry field ; 
Whether thou'lt add to heavefl a brighter Jigftj 
And o'er tht fummer months ferendy ihine ; 

O % Where 
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Where between Cancer and Erigone^ 
There yet remains a fpacious room for ther. 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms decfines. 
And more to thee than half his arch refigns ; 
.Whatever thouMt be ; for fufe the realms below 
No juft pretence to thy command can (how r 
No fuch ambition fways thy vaft defires. 
Though Greece her own Elyjian fields admires. 
And now, at laft, contented Proferpine 
Can all her mother's eamcft prayers decline. 
Whatever thou'lt be, O guide our gentle courfe. 
And with thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce j 
With me th'unknowing ruftics^ wants relieve, 
And^ though on earth, our facred vows receive \ 



MR. 
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MR. DRY DEN, having received from 
Rymerhis Remarks on the ^Tragedies.ofjb^laji 
Agey wrote obfervations on the blank leaves ; 
which, having been in the poflefliop of Mr. 
Garrick, are by his favour communicated to 
the publick, that no particle ofDrydea may 
be loft. 

« 

*^ That we may the lefs wonder why pity 
^^ and 'terror are not now the only fprings oa 
which our tragedies move, and that Shak- 
fpeare may be more excufed, Rapin con- 
*' fefles that the French tragedies now all 
" run on the Undre ; and gives the rcafon, 
" becaufe love is the paflion which moft 
*^ predominates in our fouls, and that there- 
" fore the paffions reprefented become infi- 
pid, unlefs they are conformable . to the 
thoughts of the audience. But it is to be 
*' concluded that this paflion works not now 
" amongft the French fo ftrongly as the other 
'*• two did amongft the ancients. Amongft 
** us, who have a ftronger genius for writing, 
** the operations from the writing are much 
*' ftronger : for the raifing of Shakfpeare's 
^* paflions is more from the excellency of 
^^ the words and thoughts, than the jijftnefs 

O 3 ''of 
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'^ of the occafio!^ ; ^ and if he has been able 
^' to pick fingle occafions^ he has. never 
f f fo||4ded the whole reafonably : yet, by the 
*^ genius of poetry in writing, he has fuc- 
** ceedcd. 

^^ Rapin attributes more to the /£^a7, that 
" is, to the words and difcourfe of a tragedy^ 
*f than Ariftotle has done, who places them 
M in the laft rank of beauties ; perhaps, only 
^f laft in order, becaufe they arc the laft 
^' produd: of the defign, of the difpofition oi; 
** connection of its parts ; of the charadrers, 
f * of the manners of thofc charadlcrs, and of 
** the thoughts proceeding from thofe man- 
** ncrs. Rapin's words are remarkable : 'Tis 
f* not the admirable intrigue, the furprifing 
events, and extraordinary incidents, that 
make the beauty of a tragedy; 'tis the 
f * difcpurfes, when they are natural and paf-^ 
*^ fionate : fo are Shakfpeare's* 

** The parts of a poem, tragick or hero* 
** ick, are, 

f* 1 . The fable itfelf, 

f ' 2 . The or4er or manuer of its contri- 
5^ yance, in relation of the.parts tp the whole. 

^^3. The 
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<* 3. The manners, or decency of the cha- 
" rafters, in fpeaking or afting what is proper 
** for them, and proper to be (hewn by the 
** poet. 

<* 4. The Aou^ts which exprffs ljh« 
** manners. 

«* 5. The words which e^prcfs thofc 
** thoughts. 

** In the laft of thefe, Homer excels Vir- 
" gil i Virgil all other ancient poets j and 
** Shakfpeare all modern poets. 

** For the fecond of thefe, the order : the 
«« meaning is, that a fable ought to baye ^ 
" beginning, middle, and an end, ajl juft 
«* and natural : fo that that part, e. g. whiclj 
" is the middle, could not naturally be the 
** beginning or end, and fo of the reft : all 
«' depend on one another, like the links of a 
" curious chain. If terror and pity are only 
«* to be raifed, certainly this author follows 
«* Ariftotle's rules, and Sophocles' and Euri- 
»* pides's example : but joy may be raifed 
«' too, and that doubly 5 either by feeing a 
** wicked man punifhed, or a good man at 

O 4 "laft 
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** laft fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, tt> 
^^ fee wickednefs profperous and goodnefs 
depreflcd : both thefe may be profitable 
to the end of tragedy, reformation of man- 
^* ners ; but the laft improperly, only as it 
^^ begets pity in the audience: though Ari- 
** ftotle, I confefs, places tragedies of this 
" kind in the fccond form, 

*^ He who undertakes to anfwer this ex- 
** ccllent critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf 
*' of our Englifli poets' againft the Greek, 
'* ought to do it in this manner. Either by 
** yielding to him the greateft part of what 
'* he contends for, which confifts in this, 
^* that the tiv&oc, i. e. the defign and condudt 
'* of it, is more conducing in the Greeks to 
*' thofe ends of tragedy, which Ariftotle and 
^' he proppfe, namely, to caufe terror and 
^* pity ; yet the granting this does not fet 
** the Greeks above the Englifh poets, 

** But the anfwerer ought to prove two 
^'things: firft, that the fable is not the 
^* greateft mafter-piece of a tragedy, though 
^' it be the foundation of it. 

^^ Secondly^ 
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^* Secondly, That other ends as fuitable to 
the nature of tragedy may be found in the 
Englifh, which were not in the Greek. 



i 

I 

i 



'* Ariftotle places the fable firft ; not guoad 
*' dignitatem^ fed quoad fundament Urn : for a 
" fable, never fo movingly contrived to thofc 
" ends of his, pity and terror, will operate 
** nothing on our afFeftions, except the cha- 
*' radters, manners, thoughts, and words are 
" fuitable, 

" So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to 
** prove, that in all thofe, or the greateft 
" part of them, we are inferior to Sophocles 
" and Euripides : and this he has offered at, 
'* in fome meafure ; but, I think, a little 
" partially to the ancients. 

'' Folr the fable itfelf i 'tis in the Englifli 
more adorned with epifodes, and larger 
^' than in the Greek poets ; confequently 
** more diverting. For, if the ad:ion be but 
^* one, and that plain, without any counter- 
" turn of defign or epifode, /. e. under^plot, 
'* how can it be fo pleafing as the Englifli, 

r 

^^ which 
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*' which have both undcr-plot and a turned 
^^ defigOy which keeps the audience in expec- 
«' tation of the cataftrophe ? whereas in the 
^< Greek poets we fee through the whole de- 
M fign at firft. 

<< For the charaders, they are neither fo 
*^ many nor fo various in Sophocles and Eu- 
*< ripides^ as in Shakfpearc and Fletcher ; 
f « only they are more adapted to thofe ends 
•* of tragedy which Ariltotlq commends to 
u us, pity ^4 terror. 

*f The manners jflow from tjie charadtersj^ 
*< and confequently muft partake of their ad-^ 
" vantages and difadvantages. 

** The thoughts and words, which are the 
'' fourth and fifth beauties of tragedy, arc 
" certainly more noble and more poetical in 
«* the Englifli than in the Greek, which 
*« muftbe proved by comparing them, fomc^ 
<' what more equitably than Mr. Rymer ha? 
<* done. 

^* After all, we need not yield that the 
** Engliftx way is lefs conducing to move pity 

^'and 
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ff and terror, becaufe they often (hew virtue 
f* opprefle4 and vice puniflied : where they 
^* do not bath, pr cither, they are npt to be 
f* defended. 

I 

*' Anid if we fliould grant that the Oreek$ 
performed this better, perhaps it may ad- 
mit of difpate, whether pity and terror are 

f^ either the prime, or at fcaft the only ends 

f * of tragedy. 

^* 'Tis not enpugh diat Ariftotle has faid 
f* fo ; for Ariftotle dreW his models of tra- 
f * gedy from Sophocles and Euripides ; and, 
f* if he had feen ours, might have changed 
'* his mind. And chiefly we have to fay 
(what I hinted on pity and terror, in the 
laft paragraph fave one), that the punifh- 
f* ment of vice and reward of virtue are the 
moft adequate ends of tragedy, becaufe moft 
conducing to good example of life. Now 
^' pity is not fo eafily raifed for a criminal, 
^ and the ancient tragedy always reprefents 
its chief perfon fuch, as it is for an in- 
nocent man; and the fufFering of inno- 
cence and punifhment of the offender i$ 
of the nature of Engliih tragedy : contra- 

" rily. 
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*' rily, in the Grcck» innocence i^ unhappy 
*' often, and the oiFender efcapes. Then we 
*f are not touched with the fufFerings of any 
** fort of men fo much as of lovers ; and. 
** this was almoft unknown to the ancients : 
*' fo that they neither adminiftered poetical 
**juftice, of which Mr. Rymer boafts, fo 
" well as we; neither knew they the beft 
*^ common place of pity, which is love, . 

'* He therefore unjuftly blames us for not 
f * building on what the ancients left us ; for 
<* it fcems, upon confideration of the pre- 
" mifes, that we have wholly finifhed what 
^* they began • 

• - • • 

** My judgement on this piece is this, that 
^' It is extremely learned; but that the au- 
^' thor of it. is. better read in the Greek than 
*' in the Englifh poets : that all writers 
** ought to ftudy tliis critique, as the beft 
^' account I have ever (cen of the ancients : 

• 

^* that the model of tragedy he has here given, 
** is excellent, and extreme correct ; but 
*^ that it is not the only model of all tragedy, 
'* becaufe it is too much circufnfcribcd in 
^' plot, cbara^f^ers, 6co, and laftly, that we 

" ma? 
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** may be taught here juftly to admire and 
*' imitate the ancients, without giving them 
^' the preference with this author, in preju- 
*' dice to our own country. 

*' Want of method in this excellent trea- 
*' tife, makes the thoughts of. the author 
" fometimes obfcure. 

^' His meaning, that pity and terror are to 
** be moved, is, that they are to be moved as 
" the means conducing to the ends of tra- 
'* gedy, which are pleafure and inftrudbion, 

" And thefe two ends may be thus diftin- 
guifhed. The chief end of the poet is to 
pleafe ; for his immediate reputation de* 
" pends on it. 



€€ 
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'* The great end of the poem is to inftruft, 
*' which is performed by making pleafure the 
** vehicle of that inflrudtion ; for pocfy is 
^^ an art, and all arts are made to profit. 
'' Rapin. 

" The pity, which the poet is to labour 

" for, is for the criminal, not for thofe or 

10 *^ him 
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^* him whom he has murdered^ of who 
^* been the occafion of the tragedy. The 
terror is likewife in the puni(hment of the 
fame criminal ;. tvho^ if he be repr^fehted 
** too great an offender, will not be pitied : 
^* if altogether innocent, his punifhment will 
•* be unjuft* 

** Another obfcurity is, where he! fays So- 
*^ phocles perfeSed tragedy by introducing 
^^ the third ador i that is, he tneant, three 
^* kinds of adion j one company finging, or 
'* another playing on the mufick i a third 
'* dancing* 

** To make a true judgement in this com«<^ 
<* petition betwixt the Greek poets and the 
** Englifh, in tragedy : 

*« Confider, firft, how AriAotle has dd- 
^' fined a tragedy* Secondly, what he affign^ 
** the end of it to be. Thirdly, what he 
•' thinks the beauties of it* Fourthly, the 
*^ means to attain the end propofed. 

** Compare the Greek and Englifh tntgick 
^* poets juflly, and without partiality, ac- 
f * cording to thofe rules. 

«' Then 
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«• Then fccondly, coivfider \;Aether Ari- 
** ftotk has made a juft definition of tragedy ; 
<^ of its parts> of its ends^ and of its beau- 
^* ties ; and whether he» having not feen any 
<^ others but thofe of Sophocles, Euripides, 
^^ &c. had or truly could determine what all 
" the excellences of tragedy arc, and where- 
" in they confift. 

^' Next fhew in what ancient tragedy was 
<^ deficient : for example, in the narrownefs 
'^ of its plots, and fewnefs of perfons, and 
try whether that be not a fault in the 
Greek poets; and whether their exceU 
** lency was fo great, when the variety was 
** vifibly fo little j or whether what they 
*• did was not very eafy tp do. 

*' Then make a judgement on what the 
^* Engtifli have added to their beauties : as, 
^^ for example, not only more plot, but alio 
*^ new pailions f as, liamely, that of love, 
** fcarce touched on by the ancients, except 
" in this one example of Phaedra, cited by^ 
** Mr. Rymer ; and in that how (hort they 
^ wete of Ffetcher I 

3' ** Prove 
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Prove alfa that love, being an heroick 
paflion, is fit for tragedy, which cannot be 
** denied, bccaufc of the example alledged of 
** Phasdra ; and how far Shakfpeare has out- 
•* done them in friendfhip, &c. 

** To return to the beginning of this en- 
** quiry ; confider if pity and terror be 
** enough for tragedy to move : and I be- 
*' lieve, upon a true definition of tragedy, it 
** will be found that its work extends far- 
** ther, and that it is to reform manners, by 
*^ a delightful reprefentation of human life 
** in great perfons, by way of dialogue. If 
" this be true, then not only pity and terror 
** are to be moved, as the only means to bring 
** us to virtue, but generally love to virtue 
^* and hatred to vice ; by fhewing the re- 
*Vwards of one, and punifliments of the 
** other ; at leaft, by rendering virtue always 
** amiable, tho' it be fliewn unfortunate ; 
" and vice deteftable, tho' it be fhewn tri- 
*f umphant. 

*^ If, then, the encouragement of virtue 
** and difcouragement of vice be the proper 
" ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and tcror, 

** though 
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'^ though good means, are not the only. For 
*^ all the paflious, ill their turns^ are to be 
** fet in a ifernient : as joy, anger, Idve, fear, 
** are to be ufed as the poet's common- 
*^ places ; and a general coricefriment for the 
** principal a(Sors iS to te raiffed, by making 
" them appear fuch in their charadlers, their 
*' words, and adions; as will intercft the 
*' audience in their fortunes. 

*^ And if, after all, in a larger fenfe, pity 
'* comprehends this concernment for the 
'* good, and terror includes deteftation for the 
" bad, then let us cbnfider whether theEnglifli 
** have not anfwcred this end of tragedy, aS 
'* well as the ancients, or perliaps better. 

*' Arid here Mr. Rymei^'s objedtiorls againffi 
*' thefe pkys are to be impartially weighed, 
** that we may fee whether they are of 
** weight enough to turn the balance againft 
" our countrymen* 

** *Tis evident thofe plays, which he ar- 
*^ raigns, have moved both thofe paffions iii 
•* a high degfee upon the ftage* 

Vol. H. P '' To 
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** To give the glory of this away from the 
^^ poet, and to place it upon the adtors, feems 
^^ unjuft. 

*' One reafon is, becaufe whatever adlors 
^* they have found, the event has been the 
'* fame ; that is, the fame paflions have been 
** always moved : which fhews^ that there is 
" fomething of force and merit in the plays 
^* themfelves, conducing to the defign of 
** raifingthefc two paflions: and fuppofe them 
*' ever to have been excellently afted, yet 
" aftion only adds grace, vigour, and more 
*^ life, upon the (lage 5 but cannot give it 
*^ wholly where it is not firft. But fecond- 
" ly, I dare appeal to thofe who have never 
*' (ten them a6ted, if they have not found 
** thefe two paflions moved within them : 
*' and if the general voice will carry it, Mr. 
" Rymer's prejudice will take off his finglc 
** tefl:imony. 

" This, being matter of fail, is reafonably 

to be eftabliflied by this appeal ; as if one 

man fays 'tis night, the refl: of the world 

'^ conclude it to be day ; there needs no far- 

** ther argument againfl: him, that it is fo. 

10 
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^"« If he urge, that the general tafte is de- 
** praved, his arguments to prove this can at 
** bcft but evince that our poets took not the 
** beft way to raifc thofe paffions ; but experi- 
** ence proves againft him, that thefe means, 
'* which they have ufed, have been fuccefs- 
^^ ful, and have produced them. 

•* And one reafon of that fuccefs is, in my 
^* opinion, this, that Shakfpeare and Fletcher 
** have written to the genius of the age and 
** nation in which they lived ; for though 
^^ nature, as he objects, is the fame in all 
** places, and reafon too the fame ; yet the 
climate, the age, the difpofition of the 
people, to whom a poet writes, may be fo 
" different, that what pleafed the Greeks 
^' would not fatlsfy an Englifh audience. 

•* And if they proceeded upon a founda- 

*^ tion of truer reafon to pleafe the Athcni- 

" ans than Shakfpeare and Fletcher to pleafe 

f' the Englift), it only fhews that the Athc- 

** nians were a more judicious people; but 

*' the poet's bufinefs is certainly to pleafe 

** the audience. 

P 2 . . *^ Whether 
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^* Whether our Englifli audieRce hav« 
*^ been pleafed hitherto with acorns, as 
*^ he calls it, or with bread, is the next 
*^ queftion ; that is, whether the means 
which Shakfpeare and Fletcher have ufed 
in their plays to raife thofe paflions before 
*' named, be better applied to the ends by 
'* the Greek poets than by them. And per- 
*' haps we fhall not grant him this wliolly : 
"iet it be granted that a writer is not to 
•* run down with the ftream, or to pleafe 
*^ the people by their own ufual methods, 
^^ but rather to reform their judgements, it 
** ftill remains to prove that our theatre needs 
*' this total reformation. 

** The faults, which he has found in their 
** defigns, are rather wittily aggravated in 
^' many places than reafonably urged ^ and 
*' as much may be returned on the Greeks, 
* ' by one who were as witty as himfelf . 

'* 2. Theydeftroy not, if they are granted, 
'* the foundation of the fabrickj only take 
*' away from the beauty of the fymmetry t^ 
^^for example, the faults in the chara<fterof 
^^ the King and No-king are not as he makes^ 

*' tbens/ 
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** them, fuch as render him deteftable^ but 
'* only imperfeftions which accompany hu^^ 
man nature^ and arc for the moft part ex- 
cufcd by the violence of his love; fo 
** that they deftroy not our pity or con- 
" cernment for him : this anfwcr may be 
*• applied to moft of his objedtions of that 

•* kind. 

^^ And RoUo committing many murders, 
*' when he is anfwerable but for one, is too 
'* feverely arraigned by him ; for it adds to 
*^ pur horror and deteftation of the crimi- 
" nal : and poetick juftice is not neglefted 
'^ neither ; for we ftab him in our minds 
** for every offence which he commits ; and 
" the point, which the poet is to gain on the 
'* audience, is not fo much in the death 
'^ of an offender as the raifing an horror of 
*' his crimes, 

*' That the criminal fhould neither be 
'^ wholly guilty, nor wholly innocent, but 
** fo participating of both as to move both 
^* pity and terror, is certainly a good rule, 
** but not perpetually to be obferved ; for 
♦* that were to make all tragedies too much 

? 3 '' alike, 
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" alike, which objeftiqn he forefaw, but has 
^* not fully anfwcred. 

" To conclude, therefore ; if the plays 
^* of the ancients arc more corre(9:l)r plotted, 
** ours are more beautifully written. And 
*^ if we can raife paflions a§ high on worfe 
** foundations, it fhews our genius in tra^r 
*' gedy is greater; for, in all other parts of 
*^ it, the Englifli have manifeftly excelled 
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THE original of the following letter 
as preferved in the Library at Lambeth, and 
was kindly imparted to the publick by the 
reverend Dr. Vyfe. 

Copy of an original Letter from Johij 
Dryden, Efq; to his fons in Italy, from 
a MS in the Lambeth Library, marked 

N'933-P-56- 

{Super fcr the i) 

Al Illuftriflimo Sig^ 

Carlo Dryden Camarierc 

d' Honore A. S. S. 

In Roma. 

Franca per Mantoua. 

^* Sept. the 3d, our ftyle. 

*' Dear Sons, 
*' Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in 
" the country, I cannot write at large, be- 
** caufe I find myfelf fomewhat indifpofed 
^' with a cold, and aiji thick of hearing, ra- 
** ther worfe thaij I was in town. I am glad 
'* to find, by your letter of July 26th, your 
^* ilyl?, that you are both in health j but 

P 4 ^^ wonder 
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*^ wonder you (hould think mc fo negligent 
^' as to forget to give you an account of the 
^^ ftiip in which your parcel is to come. I 
** have writteij to you two pr three letters 
^^ X^onceming it, which I have fent by fafe 
^' hands, as I told you, and doubt not but 
** you have them before this can arrive to 
^* you. Being out^of town, I have forgotten 
^' the fhip's name^ which your mother wilj 
^* enquire, and put it into her letter, which 
^* is joined with mine. But the mafter's 
^^ name T remember : he is called Mr. Ralph 
*^ Thorp; thefhipis bound to Leghorn, con- 
*' figned to Mr* Peter and Mr, Tho. Ball, 
*' merchants. T am of your opinion, that by 
*' Tonfon's means almoft all our letters have 
*' mifcarried for this laft year. But, howefver^ 
** he has miffed of his defign in the Dedica- 
f* tion, though he had prepared the book for 
*^ it; for in every figure of Eneas he has caufed 
^' him to be drawn like King William, with 
** a hooked nofe. After my return to town, 
^* I intend to alter a play of Sir Robert 
** Howard'^, written long fince, and lately 
*'put by him into my hands: 'tis called 
f* TAe Con^ueji of China by the Tartars. It 

f' will 
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*^ will coft me fix weeks ftudy, with the 
*^ probable benefit of an hundred pounds. 
'* In the mean time I am writing a fong for 
** St. Cecilia's Feaft, who, you know, is the 
** patronefs of mufick. This is trouble- 
•* fome, and no way beneficial ; but I could 
*' not deny the Stewards of the Feaft, who 
'* came in a body to me to defire that kind- 
^* nefs, one of them being Mr. Bridgman, 
'• whofe parents are your mother's friends. 
*^ I hope to fend you thirty guineas "l^etwecn 
*' Michaclmafs and Chriftmafs, of which 4L 
^* will give you an account when I come to 
^^ town. I remember the counfel you giro 
** me in your letter ; but diffembling, though 
^^ jawful in fome cafes, is not my talent ; 
yet, for your fake, I will ftruggle with the 
plain opennefs of my nature, and keep-in 
^* my juft refentments againft that degenerate 
" order. In the mean time, I flatter not my- 
" felf with any manner of hopes, but do my 
^^ duty, and fufFer for God's fake ; being af- 
^' fured, beforehand, never to be rewarded, 
** though the times fliould alter. TowardjB 
•* the latter end of this month, September! 
f' Charles will begin to recover his perfedl 
{* health, according to his nativity, which, 

2 ** cafting 
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*' caftmg it myfclf, I am Aire is true, and 
'' all things hitherto have happened accord- 
" ingly to the very time that I predidlcd 
'* them : I hope at the fame time to recover 
.*' more health, according to my age. Re* 
** member me to poor Harry, whofe prayers 
*' I earneftly delire. My Virgil fucceeds 
*' in the world beyond its defer t or my ex- 
*^ peftation. You know the profits might 
*' have been more ; but neither my con- 
" fcience nor my honour would fufFcr me to 
/* take them : but I never can repent of my 
^* conftancy, fince I am thoroughly, pcr-^ 
*' fuaded of the juftice of the caufe for 
*' which I fuffer. It has pleafed God to 
*' raife up many friends to me amongft my 
*' enemies, though they who ought to have 
^* been my friends arc negligent of me. I 
** am called to dinner, and cannot go on 
** with this letter, which I defire you to ex- 
^* cufe; andaiTi 

^* Your moft afFeftionate father. 



" John Dryden. 
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EDMUND SMITH is one of thoft 
lucky writers who have, without 
much labour, attained high reputation, and 
who are mentioned with reverenCt rather 
for the pofleffion than the exertion of un- 
common abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that 
little claims no praife but what can be given 
to intelleftual excellence, feldom employed 
to any virtuous purpofe. His charadlCr, aS 
given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendfhip, which is faid by Dn 
Burton to Ihow "what Jim things one man of 

farts 
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farts can fa^ of dnother ; and which, hoW-* 
ever, comprifcs grcslt part of what cart 
be known of Mr. Smith, it is better to 
Jianfcribe at once, than to take by 'pieces* 
1 (hall fubjoin fuch little memorials as ac- 
cident has enabled me to collcdl. 



Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only 
fon of an eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, 
by a daughter of the famous baron Lech- 
mere. Some misfortunes of his father, 
which were foon after followed by his death, 
were the occafion of the fon's being left 
very young in the hands of a near relation 
(one who married Mr. Neale's fifter) whofc 
name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him 
as their own child, and put him to Weft-* 
minfter-fchool under the care of Dr. Bufby ; 
whence after the lofs of his faithful and ge- 
nerous guardian (whofe name he afTumed 
and retained) he was removed to Chrift- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt 

handfomely 
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handfomcly maintained till her death ; after 
which he continue^d a member of that learn- 
ed and ingenious focicty, till within five 
years of his own ; though, fomc time before 
his leaving Chrift-church, he was fent for 
by his mother to Worcefter, and owned and 
acknowledged as her legitimate fon ; which 
had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the 
afperfions that were ignorantly caft by fome 
on his birth. It is to be remembered for our 
author's honour, that, when at Weftminftcr 
eledtion he ftood a candidate for one of 
the univeriities, he fo fignally diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his confpicuous performances, 
that there arofe no fmall contention between 
the reprefentative eleftors of Trinity- college 
in Cambridge and Chrift- church in Oxon, 
which of thofe two royal focieties (hould 
adopt him as their own. But the elefkors 
of Trinity-college having the preference 
of choice that year, they rcfolutely eledted 
him ; who yet, being invited at the fame 
time to Chrift-church, choft to accept of a 
ftudentfliip there. Mr. Smith's perfections, 
as well natural as acquired, feem to have 
been formed upon Horace's pUn; who fays 
ia his Art of Poetry, 
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^^Ego nee ftudium fine divite vend^ 
Nee rude quid profit video ingenium : alteriusfic 
Altera pofcit opem res^ tf conjurat amice. 

He was endowed by Nature with all thofe 
excellent and jieceffary qualifications which 
are previous to the accomplifhment of a great 
man. His memory was large and tenacious, 
yet, by a curious felicity r/6/V^ fufceptible of 
the fineft impreffions, it received from the 
bcft authors he read, which it always preferv- 
cd in their primitive ftrength and amiable 
order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and 
vivacity of underftanding, which eafily. took 
in and furmounted the moft fubtle and knot- 
ty parts of mathematicks and metaphyficks. 
His wit was prompt and flowing, yet. folid 
and piercing; his tafte delicate, his head 
clear, and his way of exprefling his thoughts 
perfpicuous and engaging. I fhall fay no- 
thing of his perfon, which yet was fo well 
turned^ that no negleftof himfelf in his drefs 
could render it difagreeable ; infomuch that 
the fair fex, who obferved and efteemed him, 
at once commended and reproved him by the 

nacae 
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name of the handfome floven. An eager but 
generous and noble emulation grew up with 
him ; which (as it were a rational fort of in- 
ftirdt) pu(hed him upon driving to excel in 
every art and fcience that could make him a 
credit to his college, and that college the 
ornament of the moft learned and polite uni- 
verfity ; and it was his happinefs to have 
feveral contemporaries and fellow-ftudents, 
who cxercifed and excited this virtue in 
themfelveS and others, thereby becoming fo 
defervedjy in favour with this age, and fo 
good a proof of its nice difcerpment. His 
judgement, naturally good, foon ripened in- 
to an exquifite finenefs and diftihguifhing 
fagacity, w^hich as it was adive and bufy, fo 
it was ' vigorous and manly, keeping even 
paces with a rich and ftrong imagination, al- 
ways upon the wiiig, and never tired with af- 
piring. Hence it was, that, though he writ 
as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; 
and his earlieft produdions were fo far from 
having any thing in them mean and trifling, 
that, like the junior compofitions of Mr, 
Stepney, they may make grey authors blufh^ 
There are many of his fir ft effays in oratory, 
in epigram, elegy, and epique, ftlll handed 
Vol. IL Q^ about 
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about the univerfity. in man-ufcript, which 
.fhcvv. a mafterly hand ; and, though maimed 
_ and injured by frequent tranfcribing, make 
their way into aurmoft celebrated mifcella- 
nies, where they fhine with uncommon luf- 
tre. Befides thpfe yerfes. in the Oxford books^ 
which he could not help fetting his name to, 
feveral of his compofitions^ came abroad under 
other names, which his own fingular mode- 
fty, and -faithful filcnce, ftrove in vain to con- 
ceal. The Encccrtia and publick Collcftions^ 
of the Univerfity upon State Subje6ts> were 
never in fuch eflcem, either for elegy or con- 
gratulation, as when he contributed moft 
largely to them ; and it was natural for thofe 
who knew bis peculiar way of writing, to turp 
to his fhare in the. work, as by far the mod 
relifliing part of the* entertainments As- his 
parts were extraordinary,- £b he well knew 
how to improve them ; and not only to po- 
lifh the diamond, but en chafe it in the moil 
folid and dcirablc metaL Though he was 
an academick the greateft part of his life, 
yet he contradled no fournefs of temper, no 
fpice of pedantry, no itch of difputatian, or 
gbftinate contention for the old or new phi- 
lofophy, no afluming way of diftating to 

others > 






others ; which are faults (though excufablc) 
which fome are infenfibly led into, who arc 
conftrained to dwell long within the walls 
of aprivatfe college. His converfatiott was 
plca(ant,aiKi inftrufitivci and what Horace 
.faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil^ might 
juftiy be applied to him l 

JVi7 ego CGntulerim jucundo fanus Amico. 

Sat. V. 1. I. 

As cbrrcd a writer as he was in his moft 
clabprate piedes^ he read the works of others 
with candor, and referved bis grcateft fcvcrity 
for his owq compofitions ; being readier to 
cheiiih and advance, than damp or deprefs.a 
riiing genius, and as pa4:ient of being excel* 
led himicif (if any coufd excel hito) ais in-* 
duftrious to excel others. 

'Twere to be wifhed he had confined him-^ 
felf to a particular profefEon, who was ca-* 
pable of furpafling in any ; but in this, his 
want of application was in a great meafurc 
owing to his want of due encouragement. 

ft 

He paiied through the excrcifes of the 
college and univerfity with unufual applaufe ; 

Q^a and 
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and though he often fufFercd his friends to 
call him off from his retirements^ and to 
lengthen out thofe jovial avocations^ yet his 
return to his ftudies was fo much the more 
paffionate, and his intention Upon thofe re- 
fined pleafures of reading and thinking fo 
vehement (to which his facetiousand unbend-* 
ed intervals bore no proportion) that the ha- 
bit grew upon him, and the ferics of medi- 
tation and refledtion being kept up whole 
weeks together, he could better fort his ideas, 
and take in the fundry parts of a fcience at 
one vicwi wijthout interri^ption or confufion. 
Some, indeed of his acquaintance, who were 
pleafed to diftinguiih between the wit and the 
fcholar, extolled. him altogether on the ac- 
count of the firft of thefe titles -, but others, 
who knew him better, could not forbear 
doing him juftice as a prodigy in both kinds. 
He had iignalized himfelf in the fchools, as 
a philofopher and polemick of extenfive 
knowledge and deep penetration ; and went 
through all the courfes with a wife regard to 
the dignity and importance of each fcience, 
I remeniber him in the Divinity-fchool re- 
fponding and difputing with a perfpicuous 
energy, a ready exadtnefs, and commanding 

force 
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force of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily 
prefided in the chair ; whofe condefcending 
and difinterefl^d commendation of him, gave 
him fuch a reputation as (ilenced the envious 
malice of his enemies, who durft not contra* 
did the approbation of fo profound a 'mafter 
in theology; None of thofe felf-fufficient 
creatures, who have either trifled with phi- 
lofophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and bur- 
denfome explanations, underflood its real 

« 

weight and purity half fo well as Mr. Smith: 
He was too difcerning to allow of the charac- 
ter of unprofitable, rugged, and abftrufe, 
which fome fuperficial fciolifts (fo very 
fmooth and polite as to admit of no im- 
prcffion), either out of an unthinking indo« 
lence, or an ill-grounded prejudice, had af- 
fixed to this fort of ftudies. He knew the 
thorny terms of philofophy ferved well to 
fence-in the true doftrines of religion ; and 
looked upon fchool-dlvinity as upon a rough 
but well-wrought armour, which might at 
once adorn and defend the Chriftian hero, 
and equip him for the combat, 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfefl; intima- 
cy with all the Greek and Latin Clafficks 5 

0^3 with 
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with whom he had carefully compared what- 
ever was worth perufing in the Freach, Spa- 
nifh, and Italian (to which languages he wa^ 
no ftranger), and, in all the celebrated waiters . 
of his own country* But. then, according 
to the curious obfervation pf the late earl of. 
Shaftefbury, he. kept thfe. poet in, awe by regu-* 
lar criticifm, and as it w^re, married the two 
arts for their mutual fupport and improve- 
ment. There was not a traS of credit, upon 
that fubjc(5t, which he had not diligently ex* 
lamined, fcorn Ariftotle down to Hcdelin and 
Boflu ; fo that, having: each rule conftantly 
before him,, he could carry the art through 
every pa0ra, and at once p<?int out the graces 
and deformities. By this m«ans he fecmed 
to read with a defigq tQcorredl, as; well as 
imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but 
tafte every little delicacy that was fet before 
him ; though it was impoffible for him at 
the fame time to be fed and nouriflied with 
any thing but what was fuhftantial and laft-. 
ing. He confidered the ancients and mo- 
derns not as parties or rivals for fame, but 
as architeds upon one and the fame plan, th^ 
Art of Poetry ; according to which he judg- 

10 ed* 
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cd, approved, and blamed, without flattery or 
detraSioH. * If he did not always commend 
the compofitions of others, it was not ill-na- 
ture (which was not in his temper) but ftridt 
juilice that would not let him call a few flow- 
ers fet in ranks, a glib meafure, and fo many 
couplets by the name of poetry : he was of 
Bca Jonfon s opinion, who could not admire, 

— -Verfcs as fniooth and foft as cream. 

In which there was neither dcptk «or ftrearn. ' 

And therefore, though his want <rf" com- 
plaifance for fome men's overbearing vanity 
made him enemies, yet the better part of 
mankind were obliged by the freedom of his - 
refled:ions. 



. His Bodleian Speech, though taken from 
a remote and imperfe<9:, copy, hath ihev^ 
the world how great a mailer he was of the 
Ciceronian eloquence, miiced with the con- 
cifenefs and force of Demoftheaes, the cle- 
gant and moving tarns of Pliny, and the 
acute and wife refledtions of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man 
iUflderftood Horace better, eipecially as to 

0^4 his 
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his happy didicn, rolling numbers, beauti- 
ful imagery, and alternate mixture of the foft 
md the fublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's 
odes to him, the fined genius for Latin lyrick 
iince the Auguftan age. His friend Mr. 
Philips's ode to Mr. St. John (late Lord Bo- 
lingbroke) after the manner of Horace's Lu- 
fory or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a ma- 
fter-picce : but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of 
the fublimer kind, though, like Waller's 
writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants not 
the moft delicate and furprifing turns pecu- 
liar to the perfon praifed. I do not remem- 
ber to have feen any thing like it in Dr. Ba- 
thurft, who had made fomc attempts this 
way with applaufc. He was an excellent 
judge of humanity s and fo good an hifto- 
rian, that in familiar difcourfe he would talk 
over the moft memorable fads in Antiquity, 
the lives, adtions, and charadlers of celebrated 
men, with amazing facility and accuracy. 
As he had thoroughly read arid digefted Thua- 
nus's works, fo he was able to copy after him : 
and- his talent in this kind was fo well known 
and allowed, that he had been fingledout by 
fome great men to write a hiftory, which it 
was for their intereft to have done with the 

utmoft 
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utmoft art and dexterity. I fliall not mea- 
ti6n for what reafons this defign was dropped, 
though they are very much to Mr. Sniith's 
honour. The truth is, and I fpeak it before 
living witneffes, whilft an agreeable company 
could fix him upon a fubjedl of ufcful lite- 
rature, nobody ihonc to greater advantage : 
he feeracd to be that Memmius whom Lu- 
cretius fpeaks of; 

^•^Sluem tu^ Dea^ tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum vcluifti excellere rehus. 

His works are not many, and thofe fcattered 
up and down in Mifcellanies and Colledtions, 
bping wrcfted from him by his friends with 
great difficulty and reludance. All of them 
together make but a fmall part of that much 
greater body which lies difperfed in the pof- 
fe£&on of numerous acquaintance; and cannot 
perhaps be made entire^ without great in- 
juilice to him, becaufe few of them had hislaft 
hand, and the tranfcriber was often obliged 
tatake the liberties of a friend* His condo- 
lance for the death of Mr. Philips is full of 
the nobleft beauties, and hath done juftice 
to the afhes of that fecond Milton, whofe 

writings 
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writings will laft^as long as the Englifli Ian- 
g^^gCf generofity, and valour. I^or him 
Mr. Smith had contracted a pcrfedl fricnd- 
Ihip J a paffion he was itioft fufceptiblc of, 
and whofe laws he looked upon as facrcd and 
inviolable. 

Every fubjed that pafled under his pen 
had all the life, proportion, and embellifli- 
ments beftowed on it, which an exquifitc 
fkiU, a warm imagination, and a cool judge- 
ment, could poffibly bellow on it. The 
cpique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upon 
a great variety), was raifed to its proper height, 
and the difterenccs between each of them ob- 
ferved with a judicious accuracy. We faw 
the old rules and new beauties placed in ad^* 
mirable order by each other ; and there was 
a predominant fancy and fpirit of his own in- 
fufed, fuperior to what fome draW off from 
the ancients, or from pocfies here and there 
culled out of the moderns, by a painful in- 
duftry and fervile imitation. His contciv- 
ances were adroit and magnificent ; his ima- 
ges lively and adequate; his fentimcnts 
charming and majeftick ; his cxpreffions na- 
tural 
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tui^l and bold $ his- numbers various ahd 
founding; and that enameled mixture of- 
claffical wit, which, without redundance and 
aff«<Sation, fparkled' through bis writings, 
and was no Icfs pertinent than agreeable. 

His Fha^ra is a confummate tragedy, 
and the fucccfs of it was as great as the 
moft fanguine expedations of his friends 
could promife or forefee. The number of 
nights, and the common method of filling 
the houfe, are not always the fureft marks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets 
with: but the generofity of all the perfons 
of a refined tafte about town was remarkable 
on this occafion ; and it muft not be forgot- 
ten how zealoufly Mr. Addifon efpoufed his 
intereft, with all the elegant judgement and 
difFufive good-nature for which that accom- 
pliihed gentleman and author is fo juftly 
valued by mankind. But as to Pbadra^ flic 
has certainly made a finer figure under Mr. 
Smith's condud:, upon the Englifli ftagc, 
than either Rome or Athens ; and if flie ex- 
cels the Greek and Latin Phadra^ I need 
not fay flie furpafles the French one, though 
embelliflied with whatever regular beauties 

au4 
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and moving fbftnefs Racine himfclf could 
give her. 

No man had a jufter notion of the difH* 
culty of compoflng than Mr. Smith, and he 
fometimcs would create greater difficulties 
than he had reafon to apprehend. Writing 
with eafe, what (as Mr. Wycherley fpeaks) 
may be eafily written, moved his indigna- 
tion. When he was writing upon a fubjedl, 
he would ferioufly confider what Demof* 
thenes. Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive, 
would fay upon that occafion, which whet- 
ted him to exceed himfelf as well as others. 
Neverthelefs, he could not, or would not, 
firiiih feveral fubjedls he undertook; which 
may be imputed either to the briiknefs of 
his fancy, ftill hunting after new matter, or 
to an occafional indolence, which fpleen and 
laflitude brought upon him, which, of all 
his foibles, the world was leaft inclined to 
forgive. That this was not owing to con- 
ceit and vanity, or a fulnefs of himfelf (a 
frailty which has been imputed to no 4efs 
men than Shakfpeare and Jonfon), is clear 
from hence ; becaufe he left his works to the 
entire difpofal of his friends, whofe moft 

rigorous 
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rigorous cenfufcs he even courted and folici- 
ted ; fuhiriitting to their animadverfions, and 
the freedom they took with them, with an 
unreferved and prudent refignation. 

I have feen fkctches and rough draughts 
of fome poems he defigned, fet out analy- 
tically 5 wherein the fable, ftrudture, and 
connexion, the images, incidents, moral, 
epifodes, and a great variety of ornaments, 
were fo finely laid out, fo well fitted to the 
rules of art, and fquared fo exadly to the 
precedents of the ancients, that I have ofteii 
looked on thefc poetical elements with the 
feme concern, with which curious men are 
aflfeifted at the fight of the moft entertaining 
remains and ruins of an antique figure or 
building. Thofe fragments of the learned, 
which fome men have been fo proud of their 
pains in colledting, are ufelefs rarities, with- 
out form and without life, when compared 
with thefe embryo's, which wanted not fpirit 
enough to preferve them ; fo that I cannot 
hqjp thinking, that, if fome of them were 
to come abroad, they would be as highly va- 
lued by the poets, as the Iketches of Julio 

and 
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and Titian* are by the painters ^ though there 
is nothing in them but a few out-lines, a9 
to th« defign. and proportion. 

It muft be confeffed, that Mr. Smith had 
.{bmo defeiSts in his condtrft, which -thofe 
are moft apt toreniember who could imi- 
tate him in nothing elfe. His freedom 
with himfelf drew feverer^, acknowledge- 
ments from- him t;han all the^malice he ever 
provoked was -capable of advancing, and he 
did not fcruple to give even his misfortunes 
the hard name of fjiults; but if the 
world had half his good-nature, all the ihady 
parts would-be entirely flruck put of hi* 
charadcr. 

A man, r who, under poverty, calamities, 
and difappointments, could make fo many 
friends, and thofe fo truly valuable, mufl 
have juft and noble ideas of the paffion of 
friendfhip, in the fuccefs of which confiftcd 
the greateft, if not the only, happinefs of^ 
his life. He knew very well what was due 
to his birth, though Fortune threw him 
ihort of it in every other circumftance of 

life. 
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life* H^ avoided making any, though per- 
haps rcafonabie, complaints of her difpenfa- 
tions, under which he had honour enough 
to be eafy-» without touching the favours fhe 
flung in liis way when offered to him at the 
price of a. more durable reputation. . He 
took care to have no dealings with mankind^ 
in which he could not be juft ; and he de- 
fired to be at no other expcnce in his pre- 

tenfions than that of intrinlick merit, which 

...... ... . ^ 

was the pnly burthen and reproach he ever 
brought tipon his friends. H« could fay, 
as Horace did of himfelf, what I never y^t 
faw trajvflated; 

^'^Meo fum fauper in ^ere* 

At his coming to town, no man was more 
furrounded by all thofc who really had or 
pretended to wit, or more courted by the 
great men, who had then a power and op- 
portunity of encouraging arts and fciencesj^ 
an4 gave' proofs of their fondnefs for the 
name of Patron in ms^ny inftances, whic|i 
will ever be rqmieml?ered to their glory. Mr, 
Smithes charafter grew upon his friends by 
intimacy, and outwent the ftrongeft prepof- 
fcffions, which had been conceived in his fa- 
vour. 
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vour. Whatever quarrel a few four crea- 
tures, whofe obfcurity is their happinefs, 
may poffibly have to the age ; yet amidft a 
ftudied negledt, and total difufe of all thofe 
ceremonial attendances, fafhionable equip- 
ments, and external recommencktions, which 
ftre thought neceffary introduftions into the 
grande mondej this gentleman was fo happy 
as ftill to pleafe \ and whilft the rich, the 
gay, the noble, and honourable, faw how 
much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
eafiJy forgave him all other differences. 
Jfchce it was that both his acquaintance and 
retirements were his own free choice. What 
Mr. Prior obferves upon a very great cha- 
rader, was true of him ; that mojl of bis 
faults brought their excufe with them. 

Thofe who blamed him moft, underftood 
him leaft : it being the cuftom of the vulgat 
to charge an excefs upon the moftcomplai- 
fant, and to form a charaifter by the morals 
of a few, who have fometimes fpoiled an hour 
or two in good company. Where only for- 
tune is wanthig to make a great name, that 
fingle exception can never pafs upon the beft 
jadges and moft equitable obfervers of man- 

kiiidi 
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; and wheii the time comes for thef 
World to fpare their pity, wc may jiiftly en- 
large our delmands upon them for their ad^^ 
miration; 

, Some lew yeafs before his cieath; he had 
t^gaged himfelf in fereral confiderable un- 
dertakings i in all which he had prepared the 
lirorld to e:jtpe£l mighty things froth him* I 
have ktn about ten iheels of his Bng/i/b 
Pindari which exceeded afty thing of that 
kind I could ever hopd for in our awn Ian-* 
guage* He had drawn out the plan of a 
tragedy of the Lady Jahe Grey^ arid had 
gone through feveral fcenes of it. But he 
could not well have bequeathed that work- 
to better hands than where, I he^r> it i$ at 
prcfent lodged ; and the bare mentie^n of ^wo 
fuch names may juftify the largeft expedta- 
tions, afid is fufficieot to make the town 
to agreeable invitation; 

His gfeateft and iiobleft undertaking wasr 
Longinus. He had finiflied an entire trarif- 
Utipn of the Sublime^ which he fent to the 
reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of 
his, late of Metton College^ an exa(^ critick 

Vol* II. R »» 
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in the Greek tongue, from whom it came to 
my hjnds. The French verfion of Moniieur 
Boileau, though truly valuable, was far (hort 
of it. He propofed a large addition to this 
work, of notes and obfervations of his own, 
with an entire fyftem of the Art of Poetry, 
in three books, under the titles of Thought^ 
DiSfwn, and Figure. I faw the laft of thefe 
perfeft, and in a fair copy, in which he fliew- 
ed prodigious judgement and reading ; and 
particularly had reformed the Art of Rheto- 
rick, by reducing that vafl and confufed 
heap of terms, with which a long fucceflion 
of pedants had encumbered the world, to a 
very narrow compafs, comprehending all that 
was ufeful and ornamental in poetry. Under 
each head and chapter, he intended to make 
remarks upon all the ancients and moderns, 
the Greek, Latin, Englifh, French, Spani(h, 
and Italian poets, and to note their feveral 
beauties and defeats. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am 
informed, in the hands of men of worth and 
judgement, who loved him. It cannot be 
fuppofed they would fupprefs any thing that 
was his, but out of refpefi: to his memory, 

and 
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and for want of proper hands to finUh what 
fo great a genius had begun. 



S U C H is the declamation of Oldifworth, 
written while his admiration was yet frefli^ 
and his kindnefs warm; and therefore fuch 
as, without any criminal purpoie of deceiv* 
ing, (hews a ftrong defire to make the moft 
of all favourable truth. I cannot much com* 
mend the performance. The praife is often 
indiftindty and the fentences are loaded with 
words of more pomp than ufe. There is 
little however that can be contradicted^ even 
when a plainer tale comes to be told. 
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EDMUND NEAL, known by the 
name of Smith» was born at Handley, the 
feat of the Lechmeres. in WorceAerfhire. 
The year of his birth is juncertain. 

He was educated . at Weftmiitfter* It is 
known to have been the pradice of Dr. Ba(by 
to detain thoie youths long at fchooU of 
whom he had fornled the hlgheft expeiSla- 
tions. Smith took his Mailer's degree on 
the 8th of July 1696: he therefore was 
probably admitted into the univerfity in 
1689J1 when we may luppofe him twenty 
years old* 

His reputation for literature in his college 
was fuch as has been told 5 but the indecency 
and licentioufhefs of his behaviour drew upon 
him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet only 
Batchelor, a publick admonition, entered 
upon record, in order to his expulfion. Of 
this reproof the efFed is not known. He was 
probably lefs notorious. At Oxford, as we 
all know, much will be forgiven to Jijerary 
merit ; and of that he had given fufHcient 
evidence by his excellent ode on the death of 

the 
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the great Orientalift, Dn Pocock, who died 
ifl 1 69 1, and whofe praife muft have been 
written by Smith when he had been yet but 
two years in the uftiverfity* 

This ode, which clofed the fecond volume 
of the Mi^ AngUcanay though perhaps feme 
objedions may be made to its Latinity, is 
by far the befl Lyrick compofition in that 
colledtion; nor do I know where to find it 
equalled among the modern writers^ It ex- 
prefles, with great felicity, images notclaf- 
fical in claffical didion : its digreffions and 
returns have been dcfervedly recommeQded 
by Trapp as models for imitation* 

He has feveral imitatioas of Cowley : 

Veftitur hrnc tot fermo coloribus 
Quot tu, Pococki, dilTimilis tui 
Orator clFers, quot viclffim 
Tc memores celebrare gaudent, 

I will not commend the figure which 
makes the orator pronounce colour s^ or give to 
colours memory and delight. I quote it, how-? 
prer^ as an imit^ion of thefe lines; 

R 3 So 
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So many languages he had in ftore. 

That only Fame (hall fpeak of him in more. 

The (imile, by which an old man, retain- 
ing the fire of his youth, is compared to 
^tna flaming through the fnow, which 
Smith has ufed with great pomp, is ftolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the la- 
bour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Matter 
of Arts July 8, i6()6. Of the exercifes 
which he performed oh that occafion, I have 
not heard of any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in re- 
putation ; for he continued to cultivate his 
mind ; but he did not amend his irregula- 
rities, by which he gave fo much offence, 
that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and Chap- 
ter declared ** the place of Mr. Smith 
** void, he having been convifted of riotous 
^* mifbehaviour in the houfe of Mr. Cole an 
" apothecary ; but it was referred to the Dean 
•* when and upon what occafion thefentence 
*' (hould be put ii) execution." 

Thus 
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Thus tenderly was he treated : the go- 
vernors of his college could hardly keep 
him^ and yet wiihed that he would not force 
them to drive him away. 

■ 

Some time afterwards he aflumed an ap-» 
pearance of decency ; in his own phrafe, ha 
'whitened himfelf, having a defire to obtain the 
cenforihip, an office of honour and fome pro- 
fit in the college; but when the eledtion 
carne^ the preference was given to Mr. Foulkes^ 
his junior ; the fame^ I fuppofe, that joined 
with Freind in an edition of part of Demof- 
thencs ; it not being thought proper to truft 
the fuperintendance of others to a man who 
took fo little care of himfelf* 

From this time Smith employed his malice 
and his wit againft the Dean, Dr, Aldrich, 
whom he confidered as the opponent of his 
claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once 
beard a fingle line too grofs to be repeated. 

But he was ftill a genius and a fcholar, and 
Oxford was unwilling to lofe him ; he was 
cnduredi with all his pranks and his vices, 
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two years longer ; but on Dec. 20^ ^7^S^ *^ 
the inflance of all the canons^ the fentencQ 
declared five years before was put in exe? 
cation. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and ten? 
der I for bneof hjs friends, from whom I learur 
cd much of his life^ appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he 
affociated himfclf witji the Whigs, i^hethei? 
|>ecaure they were in power, or becaufe the 
Tqries had expelled him, or becaufe he was 
a Wi^ig by principle, jnay perhaps be dpubt^ 
ltd. He was however careflcd by paen of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, 
and was fupported by the Jiberality pf th^^e 
who delighted in his ponyerfation. 

There was once a defign hinted at by Oldif- 
worth, to have made hini ufeful. One even- 
ing, as he Was fitting with a friend at a ta- 
vern, he yvaj pal|ed down by the waiter } and^ 
haying ftaid fome time below, came up 
thoughtful. After a paufe, ^lid he to his 
friend, *:* He that wanted me below was Ad^ 
y difon, whofe bufinefs was to tell me that 

1 •* 
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ff a Hidory of jhc Revolution wasi in tended, . 
f^ and to propofe that I fhould undertake it. 
^* I faid, what (hall I do with the charader of 
^* lord Sunderjand ? and Addifon immedi- 
" ately returned. When, Rag, were you 
f^ drunk laft ? and went away." 

Captain Rttg was a name which he got at 
Oxford by his negligence of drefs. 

This llory I heard from the late Mr. Clark 
pf Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by 
the friend of Smith. 

Such fcruples might debar him from fomc 
profitable employments ; but as they could 
not deprive him of any real efteem, they left 
him many friends; and no man was ever bet- 
ter introduced to the theatre than he, who, 
in that violent conflidt of parties, had a Pro- 
logue and Epilogue from the firft wits on 
either fide. 

But learning and nature will now and then 
take different courfes. His play pleafed the 
criticks, and the criticks only. It was, as 
Addifon has recorded, hardly heard the third 
night. Smith, had indeed trufted entirely to. 

his 
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his merit ; had enfured no band of applaud- 
ers, nor ufed any artifice to force fuccefs, and 
found that naked excellence was not fuifi* 
cicnt for its own fupport. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, 
who advanced the price from fifty guineas, the 
current rate, to fixty ; and Halifax, the gene- 
ral patron, accepted the dedication. Smith's 
indolence kept him from writing the dedica- 
tion, till Lintot, after fruitlefs importunity, 
gave notice that he would publifli the play 
without it* Now therefore it was written ; and 
Halifax expedted the author with his book^ 
^nd had prepared to reward him with a place 
of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by 
pride, or caprice, or indolence, or bafhful- 
nefs, neglc6led to attend him, though doubt« 
lefs warned and prelTed by his friends, and 
at laft mifled his reward by not going to fo- 
licit it. 

Addifon has, in the SpeSiator, mentioned 
the negka of Smith's tragedy as difgraceful 
to the nation, and imputes it to the fondnefs 
for operas then prevailing. The authority 
of Addifon is great ; yet the voice of the 
people, when to pleafc the pec|)le is the pur- 

pofe. 
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pofe, defervcs regard. In this qucfllon, I 
cannot but think the people in the right* 
The fable is mythological, a ftory which we 
are accuftomed to rejedt as falfe, and the 
manners are fo diftant from our own, that 
we know them not from fympathy, but by 
ftudy : the ignorant do not underftand the 
aftion, the learned rejedt it as a fchool-boy's 
tale 5 incredulus odi. What I cannot for a 
moment believe, I cannot for a moment be- 
hold with intereft or anxiety. The fentiments 
thus remote from life, are removed yet further 
by the diftion, which is too luxuriant and 
fplendid for dialogue, and envelopes the 
tiboughts rather than difplays them. It is 
a fcholar*s play, fuch as may pleafe the rea- 
der rather than the fpedator ; the work of 
a vigorous and elegant mind, accuflomed to 
pleafe itfelf with its own conceptions, but of 
little acijuaintance with the courfe of life. 

Dennis tells, in one of his pieces, that he 
had once a defign to have written the tra- 
gedy of Ph(^dra ; but was convinced that the 
adkion was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of 

Fbadra^ died John Philips, the friend and 

5 fellow- 
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fcllow-collegian of Smith, who, on that oc- 
cafion, wrote a poem, which juftice muft 
place among the beft elegies which our lan- 
guage can {hew, an elegant mixture of fond- 
nefs and admiration, of dignity and foftnefs. 
There are fome paifages too ludicrous ; but 
every human performance has its faults. 

This elegy it Was the mode among his 
friends to purchaie for a guinea ; and, as his 
acquaintance was numerous, it was a very 
profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar, mentioned by 01difw6rth, 
I have ijiever otherwife heard. His Longinus 
he intended to accompany with fome illu- 
ftrations, and had fele(Sed his inftances of 
the falfe Sublime from . the works of Black* 

more/ 

» 

He refolved to try again the fortune of the 
Stage, with the ftory of Lady Jane Grey. It 
is not unlikely that his experience of the in- 
jefficacy and incredibility of a niythological 
{tale, might determine him to choofe an 
adtion from Englifh Hiftory, at no great 
diilance from our own times^ which was to 

en4 
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end in a red events produced by the opera* 
tion of known chara<3:ers« 

A fubjed will not eafily occur that ca» 
give more opportunites of informing the 
underftanding^ for which Smith was nn- 
queftionably qualified, or for moving the 
paffions, in which I fufpedb him to have had 
lefs power. 

Having formed his plan, and colleded 
materials, he declared that a few months 
Would complete his defign; and, that he 
. might purfue his work with fewer avoca- 
tions, he was, in June 1710, invited by Mr. 
George Ducket to his houfe at Gartham in 
Wiltshire. Here he found fuch ojpportuni- 
ties of indulgence as did not much forward 
his ftudies, and particularly feme ftrong ale, 
too delicious to be refifted. He eat and 
drank till he found himfelf plethorick : and 
then, refolving to eafe himfelf by evacuation, 
he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbour- 
hood a prcfcription of a purge fo forcible, 
that the apothecary thought it his duty 
to delay it till he had given notice of its 
danger* Smith, not pleafed with the contra- 
diction 
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di<^on of a fhopman, and boaftful of his 
own knowledge, treated the notice with rude 
contempt, and fwallowed his own medicine, 
which, in July 1710, brought him to the 
grave* He was buried at Gartham« 

Many years afterwards. Ducket commu* 
nicated to Oldmixon the hiftorian, an ac«- 
count, pretended to have been received from 
Smith, that Clarendon's Hiftory was, in its 
publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Srnal^ 
ridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was 
employed to forge and infert the alterations. 

This ftory was publifhed triumphantly by 
Oldmixon, and may be fuppofed to have 
been eagerly received : but its progrefs was 
fbon checked ; for finding its way into the 
journal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye of 
Atterbury, then an exile in France, who im- 
mediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that he never in his whole 
life had once fpoken to Smith ; his company 
being, 9s muft be inferred, not accepted by 
thofe who attended to their characters. * 

The charge was afterwards very diligently 
refuted by Dr, Burton of Eaton ; a ma,n emi- 
nent 
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nent for literature^ and, though not of the 
fame party with Aldrich and Atterbury, too 
ftudious of truth to leave them burthened 
with a falfe charge. The tcftimonies which 
he has colledted^ have convinced mankind 
that either Smith or Ducket were guilty of 
wilful and malicious falfehood. 

This controverfy brought into view thofe 
parts of Smith's life, which with more ho- 
nour to his name might have beeA con« 
cealed. 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. He 
was a man of fuch eftimation among his com- 
panions, that the cafual cenfures or praifes 
which he dropped in converfation were con- 
fidered, like thofe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
prefervation. 

He had great readinefs and exadnefs of 
criticifm, and by a curfory glance over a new 
compofition would exadtly tell all its faults 
and beauties. 
* 

He was remarkable for the power of read- 
ing with great rapidity, and of retaining with 
great fidelity what he fo eafily colledted. 

He 
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He therefore always knew what the pr<f- 
fent queftion required ; and when his frien^sl 
exprefled their wonder at his acquifitions^ 
made in a ftate of apparent negligence and 
drunkennefs, he never difcovercd his hours 
of rekding or niethod of ftudy^ but involved 
himfelf in afFeited (ilence, and fed his own 
Vanity with their admiration and conjectures. 

Chit pradtice he had, which wa^ ealily ob-s 
fervid: if any thought of image was pre-* 
fehted to his mind, that he could ufe ot 
improve, he did not fufFer it to be loft ; but^ 
amidft the jollity of a tavern, or in thef 
warmth of converfation, very diligently com^ 
mitted it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered twa 
quires of hints for his new tragedy ; of which 
Rowe, when they were put into his handsy 
could make, as he fays, very little ufe^ bul 
which the colledter coniidered as a valuable' 

ftock of materials. 

-\ 

When he came to London, his way of 
life conneiSted him with the licentious arid 
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dilute \ and he afFefted the airs and gaiety 
of a man of pleafure; but his drefs was al- 
ways deficient: fcholaflick cloudinefs ilill 
hung about him ; and his merriment was fure 
to produce the fcorn of his companions. 

With all his careleflhefs, and all his 
viccsi he was one of the murmurers at For- 
tune ; and wondered why he was fuifered to 
be poor^ when Addifon was careiTed and 
preferred : nor would a very little have con- 
tented him ; for he eftimated his wants at Ox 
hundred pounds a year. 

In his courfe of reading it was particular, 
that he had diligently perufed, and accurate- 
ly remembered, the old romances of knight 
errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, 
and fomething contemptuous in his treat- 
ment of thofe whom he coniidered as not 
qualified to oppofe or contradift him. He 
had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be fup- 
pofed that he had great merit, who could 
(obtain to the fame play a prologue from Ad- 
difon, and an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
Vol. II. S could 
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could have at once the patronage of Halifax, 
and the praife of Oldifworth. 

For the power of communicating thefe 
minute memorials, 1 am indebted to my 
converfation with Gilbert Walmfley, late re- 
gifter of the ecclefiaftical court of Litchfield, 
who was acquainted both with Smith and 
Ducket ; and declared, that, if the tale con- 
cerning Clarendon were forged, he fhould 
fufpedt Ducket of the falfehood^^r Rag tvas 
a man of great veracity. 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented to 
my mind, let me indulge myfelf in the re- 
membrance. I knew him very early; he 
was one of the £rft friends that literature 
procured me, and I hope that at leaft my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only 
not a boy ; yet he never received my notions 
with contempt. He was a Whig, with all 
the virulence and malevolence of his party ; 
yet difference of opinion did not keep us 
apart. I honoured him, and he enduifett 
me. 

10 3Hc 
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He hf4 njingkd with tliw ggy iyorld^ 
without cxprnption from its. vices or its follic^^ 
but had never negled:ed the cultivation of* 
his mind ; his belief of Revelation was un-* 
ihaken , his learning preferyed his prin^ 
ciples ; he grew firft regular, and then 
pious. 

His ftudies had been fo vaj-ious^ that I am 
not able to rtarne a man of equal knowledge. 
His acquaintance with books was great ; and 
whaf he did not iipmedijitcly knowj he could 
at leaft tell where to find. Such was his am^ 
plitude of learning, and fuch his copiouihefs 
of communication, that it maybedoubte4 
whether a day now pafles in which I hav0 
not fome advantiigc from his friendfhip. 

At this man*s table I enjoyed many chear- 
ful and inftruftive hours, with companions 
fueh as are not often found j with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has glad- 
dened life J with Dr, James, whbfe fkill ia 
phjrfipk will be long remembered' y and 
with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have 
Ratified .with this charadler of our common 
^^friend : but what are the hopes of man \ I 
am difappointed by that ftroke of death, 

S 2 which 
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which has eclipfed the gaiety of nations^ and 
impoyerifhed the publick flock of harmless 
pleafure* 



In the Library at Oxford is the following 
ludicrous Analyfis of Pocockius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO^ 

[Sent by the Author to Mn Urry,] 

OPUSCULUM hocHalberdaricam- 
plifUme^ in lucem proferre haAenus difluli, 
judicii tui acumen fubveritus^ magis quam 
bipennis. Tandem aliquando Oden hanc 
ad te mitto fublimem, teneram^ flebilem^ 
fuavem^ qualem demum divinus (fi mufis 
vacaret) fcripfiffet Gaftrellus« Adeo fcilicet 
fublimem ut inter legendum dorniire^ adeo 
flebilem ut ridere veils. Cujus elegantiam 
ut melius infpicias^ verfum^ ordinem & ma« 
teriam breviter refcram. i""' verfus de 
duobus praeliis decantatis. 2**" fes*** de Lo- 
tharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, pon- 
to^ .hoflibus, & Afia. 4**»' & 5" de catcnis^ 
fudibus uncis, draconibus, tigribus & cro- 

5 codiliS« 
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codills. 6«S 7^*% 8"% 9"*, dc Gomorrha, dc 
Babylone, Babelc, & quodam domi fuas pe<- 
regrlno. io»% aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 
Ii«S i2«*, dc Syria, Solyma. 13^^, 14^*% dc 
Hofei^ & quercu, & de juvene quodam yaldc 
fene. 15''% i6"\ de ^tn4 6& quomodo ^tna 
Pocockio fit valde fimilis^ 17'", i8"% de 
tubl, aftro, umbri, flammis» roti9> Pocockio 
non negle^to. Caetera de Chriftianis, Otto- 
manis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & graviffimi 
agrorum melancholii; de C^fare, Flacco, 
Neftore^&miferandojuyenis cujufdam floren- 
tiilimi fato^ anno setatis Gxx centefimo pras* 
maturi abrepti, Qus omnia cum accurate 
cxpenderis^ necefTe eft ut Oden banc mean) 
admiranda plan^ varietati conftare fatearis» 
Subito ad Batavos proficifcor lauro ab illi$ 
donandus. Prius veroPembrochi?QfcS| yo^Q 
9^ per^amen Poeticum, ValQ. 

JUuil:rifi)m» tu» deofpulor crura^ 
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OF Mf. RICHARD DUKE J qm 
fiDd few memorials. He was . bted 
at Weftminfter ind Cambridge ; and Jacob 
relates, that he was fyt^c tin^e tutor to thp 
duke of Richmond* 

He appears from his writings to have been 
not ill qualified for poetical compofitions j 
arid being confcious of his powers, when he 
left the univerfity he enlifled himfelf among 
the wits. |Ie was the famijiar friend of 
Otway J arid was engaged, among other po- 
pular nsunes, in the tranflations of Ovid 
stnd Jfuvenal. In his Review, though un- 

finiihed. 
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finifhed, arc fome vigorous lines. His poems 
are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found 
much in them to be praiied. 

With the Wit he fee'ms to have {hared the 
diffolutenefs of the times ; for fome of his 
compofitions are fuch as he muft have re^ 
viewed' with dcteftation in his latfr days, 

when he publiflied thofe^ Sermons which 

« 

Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifh young 
tntrf, iie • nthef talked thin livfed vicioufly, 
ih an'age when -he that wfeuld be tfiought a 
'Wr^ was afraid td fay his prtiycrs ; and what- 
ever iriight have been the fiiit pirt of his 
life, it was furely condemned and reformed 
by his better judgement. 



4 t , r \ *.«»/ ( 
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/ In, 1683, being .thtn mafter of art$, and 
fellow pF T.Hnity (JUollege in Cambridge^ ho 
, wrote. 3^ poem on the marriage of^ the Lady 
Anne .with George' Prince oJF penmark. 






i^d being ifJ94e frcten- 

,4aiy ipF Cloitcefter, bcQame a prodor in 

convocatioa 
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convocation for that church, and chaplain to 
Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was prefented by the bifliop 
of Wincheftcr to the wealthy living of Wit- 
ney in Oxfordfliire, which he enjoyed but 
a few months. On February 10, 1 7 1 o- 1 1 , 
having returned from an entertainment, he 
was found dead the next morning. His 
death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 
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WILLIAM KINGwasWrn^n Lon- 
don in i66j; the fon of Ezekid 
King, a gentleman. He was allied to the 
family of Cilarendon* 

From Weftminfter-fchool, where he ^as 
a fcholar on the foundation under the care 
of Dr. Bufby, he was at eighteen eledted to 
Chrift-church, in i68ij where he is faid to 
have profecuted his ftudies with fo much 
intenfenefs and activity, that, before he was 
eight years ftanding, he had read over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two thoufand 
odd hundred books and manufcripts. The 

books 
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books were certainly not very long, the 
manufcripts not very difficult, nor the 
remarks very large i /or the calculator v^rill 
find that he difpatched feVen a-day, for every 
day of his eight years, with a remnant thar 
more than fatisfies moft other ftudents. He 
tbok his degree in the moft expenfive man- 
ner, as a grand compounder ; whence it is 
inferred that he inherited a confiderable 
fortune. 

In 1688, the fame year in which he was 
made matter of arts, he publifhed a con- 
futation of Varillas's account of Wicliffe ; 
and, engaging in the ftudy of the Civil 
Law, became dodtor in 1692, and was ad* 
mitted advocate at Doctors Commons. 

He had already made fome tranflations 
froni the French, and written fbme humor- 
ous and fatirical pieces ^ when, in 1694, 
Molefworth publiftied his Account ofDen^ 
mark^ in which he treats the Danes and their 
monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of infinuating thofe wild 
principles, by which he fuppofes liberty to 
be eflablifhed, and his adverfaries fuiped 

that 
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that all fiibordination and government is en* 
dangeredi 

This book offended prince (Jeor^i J aild 
the Danifh minifler prefented a memorial 
^gainft it. The principles of its author did 
not pleafe Dr. King, and therefore he under* 
took to confute part, and laugh at the reft. 
The controverfy is now forgotten i arid books 
of this kind feldom live long^ when intereft 
and refentment have ceafed* 

In 1697 he mingled in the controverfy 
between Boyle and Bentley ; jind was one of 
thofe who tried what Wit <iould perform in 
oppofition to Learhing; 

In 1699 was publifhed hy him A Journey 
to LondoUf after the method of Dr^ Martin 
Lifter. And in 1700 he fatirifed the Royal 
Society, at leaft Sir Hans Shane their prefi- 
deht, in two dialogues^ intituled "The ^rarif^ 
aSiioneer. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the 
courts of civil and canon law, he did not 
love his profeflion, nor indeed any kind of 

Vol. II. T bufincfs 
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bufinefs which interrupted his yolitptuary 
dreams, or forced him to roufe from that in- 
dulgence in which only he could find de- 
light. His reputation as a civiUan was yet 
maintained by his judgements in the courts of 
Delegates, and raifed very high by the addrefs 
and knowledge which he difcovered in 1 700, 
when be defended fhe earl of Anglefea againft 
his lady, afterwards dutchefs of Bucking- 
hamfhire, who fued for - a divorce, and ob- 
tained it. 

The expence of his pleafures, and ncgleft 
of bufinefs, had now leifenedhis revenues; 
and he was willing to accept of a fettlement 
in Ireland, where, about 1702, he was made 
judge of the admiralty, commiffioner of the 
prizes, keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
tower, and vicar- general to Dr. Marfh the 
primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the 
reach of him who will not ftretch out his, 
hand to take it. King foon found a friend 
as idle and though tlefs as himfelf, in Upton, 
one of the judges, who had a pleafant houfe 
called Mountown, near Dublin, to which 

King 
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Icing frequently retired ; delighting to ne« 
gled: his intereft^ forget his cares^ and defert 
his duty. 

Here he wrote Mu/fy of Mountowttf a 

poem ^ by which, though fanciful readers in 
the pride of fagacity have given it a politi- 
cal interpretation, was meant originally no 
more than it expreflcd, as it was didated 
only by the author's delight in the quiet .of 
Mount otjon. 

- « 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was fent to 

* 

govern Ireland, King returned to London^ 
with his poverty, his idlenefs> and his witj 
and publifhed fome eflays called Ufeful Tranf^ 
aSiions. His Voyage to the IJland of. Cajamai 
is particuarly commended ♦ He then wrote 
the Art of Lonie^ z poem remarkable, not- 
withftanding its title, for purity of fentiment^ 
and in 1709 imitated Horace in an Art. of 
Cookery J which he publifhed, with fome let- 
ters tq Dr. Lifter, 

In 1 7 10 he appeared, as a lover of the 
Church, on the fide of Sacheverell; and was 
Xuppofed to have concurred at leaft in the pr6- 

T a jeaiott 
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jei^ion of TAe Examiner. His eyes wcfd 
open to all the operations of Whiggifm ; and 
he bcftowed fome ftriftitres upon Dr. Ken- 
net's adulatory fcrmon at the funeral of the 
duke of Devonfliire. 

The Hijlory of the Hdathert Gods, a book 

compofed for fchools^ was written by him 
in ijii. The work is ufeful; but might 
have been produced without the powers of 
King. The fame year he publiihed Rufinus, 
an hiftorical eifay^ and a poem, intended to 
difpofe , the nation to think as he thought 
of the duke of Marlborough and his ad*^ 
herents. 

Itt 171 1, competence, if n6t plenty, was 
again put into his power. He was, without 
the trouble of attendance, or the mortifica- 
tidn of a requeft, made gazetteer. Swiff, 
Freind, Prior, and other meh of the fame 
party ^ brought him the key of the gazetteer's 
office. He was no^*• again placed in a profit- 
able employment, and again threw the be- 
nefit away. An A61 of Infolvency made hU 
bufinefs at that time particularly trouble- 
ibme I and he would not wtiit till hurry 

fhould 
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Should be at an end, but impatiently refigned 
it, and returned to his wanted indigence and 
amafements. 

One of his amufements at Lambeth, where 
he refided, was to mortify Dr, Tennifon, the 
archbifliop, by a publick feftivity, on the 
furrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event with 
which Tennifon*s political bigotry did noj 
fuffer him to be delighted. King was rcr- 
folved to counteract his fullennefs, anc} at the 
expence of a few barrels of ale filled the 
neighbourhood with honeft merriment. 

In the Autumn of 1712 his health declin-^ 
ed ; he grew weaker by degrees, and died on 
Chriftmas-day. Though his life had not 
been without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and prthodox^ and his death wa§ 
pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally 
fuppofed that his poems were rather the 
amufements of idlenefs than efforts of fludy ; 
that he endeavoured rather to divert than 
adoni/h ; that his thoughts feldom afpired to 

T 3 fublimity; 
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fublimity ; and that^ if his verfe was eafy and 
his images familiar^ he attained what he de- 
fired. His purpofe is to be merry ; though 
perhaps, to enjoy his piirth, it may be 
fometimes neceflary to think w^U of hit 
opinions. 
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THOMAS SPRAT was born in 
1.63^, at T^llaton in Devonfhirc, the 
fon of a clergyman ; and having been edu^at-^ 
edj as he tells of himfelf, not at Weftmin- 
fter or Eaton, but at a little fchool by the 
churchyard fide, became a commoner of Wad- 
ham College in Oxford in 165 1 ; and, being 
chpfen fphjplar next year^ proceeded through 
the ufual academical courfe, and in 1657 
became mailer of arts. He obtained a fel- 
low(hip, and commenced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the d/^ath of Oliver 
was piiblifhed, with thofe of Dryden and 

Waller. 
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Waller, In his dedication to Dr. Wilkins 
he appears a very willing and liberal enco^ 
miaft, both of the living and the dead. Ho 
implores his paffon's fexciife of his verfes, 
both as falling Jo infinitely below the full^ and 
fublime genius of that excellent poet who made 
this way of writing free of our nation , and 
beingy& little equal and proportioned to the r^- 
nown of the prince on whom they were written ; 
fucb great aSiions and lives deferving to be the 
fubjeSl of the noblefi pens and mofi divine phan-- 
fies. H? proceeds : Having fo long experienced 
your care and indulgfnie^ and beerifottned^ as it 
were^ by your own hands ^ not tg entitle you to 
(iny thing which my meannefs produces^ "would 
fre not only inju/iice, butfacrilege. 

He publiflied the fame year a poem on the 
Phgtie of Atheftsy z fubjeft 6f which it is 
not eafy to fay What could recommend it; 
To thefe he added aftelfwards a poem on Mr, 
"powley's death. 

After the Reftoration he took orders, and 
by Cowley's recommendation was made chap- 
Jain to the duke of Buckingham, whom he 

2 is 
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is faid to have helped in writing the Rebear^^ 
Jal. He was likewife chaplain to the kinjg^. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins^ at 
whofe houfe began thofe philofophical con-» 
ferences and enquiries, which in ^me pro-i 
duced the Royal Society, he was confequent* 
ly engaged in the fame ftudies, and became 
one of the fellows ; and when, after their 
incorporation, fomething feemed neceiTary to 
reconcile the publick to the new inftitution, 
he undertook to write its hiftory, which ho 
publifhed in 1 667. This is one of the few 
books which feledion of fentiment and ele** 
gance of diftion have been able to prcferve, 
though written upoQ a fubje£t flux and traU'* 
fitory. The Hiftory of the Royal Society is 
now read, not with the wifh to know what 
they were then doing, but how their tranf-- 
a&ions are exhibited by Sprat. 

In the next year he publifhed Qbjeroations 
on Sorbieres Voyage into England^ in a Letter 
to Mr. Wren. This is a work not ill per^ 
formed ; but perhaps rewarded with at leaft 
\\% foU proportion of pr^ife. 

In 
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In i66S he publiflicd Cowley's Latin 
poems, and prefixed in Latin the Life of 
the Author ; which he afterwards amplified, 
and placed before Cowley's Englifh works, 
which were by will committed to his care, 

Ecclefiaftical benefices now fell faft upon 
him. In 1668 he became a prebendary of 
Wcftminfter, and had afterwards the church 
of St. Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. He 
was in 1 680 made canon of Windfor, in j 683 
dean of Weflminfter^ and in 1684 bifhop 
of Rochefter* 

• The Court having thus a claim to his di- 
ligence and gratitude, he was required to 
write the Jliftory of the Ryehoufe Plot ; and 
in 1685 publiihed A true Account and De^ 
claration of the horrid Conjpiracy againjl the 
late King^ his prefent Majejiy, and the pre-' 
fent Government 5 %, performance which he 
thought convenient, after the Revolution, 
to e]^tenuate and excufe. 

The fame year, being ckrk of the clofet to 
the king, he was made dean of the chapel- 

3 royalj 
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royal ; ^hd the year afterwards received the 
lail proof of his mafler's confidence, by being 
appointed one of the commiffioners for cc« 
cleiiaflical affairs. On the critical day, when 
the Declaration diftinguifhed the true fons of 
the church of England, he ftood neuter, and 
permitted it to be read at Weftminfte^; but 
prefled none to violate his confcience ; and 
when the bifhop of London was brought be-* 
fore them, gave his voice in his £ivourv 

Thus far he fuifered intereft or obedience 
to carry him ; but further he refufed to go.. 
When he found that the powers of the ec- 
clefiailical commiffion were to be exercifed 
againft thofe who had refufed the Declara* 
tion, he wrote to the lords, and other com* 
miffioners, a formal profefiion of his unwil- 
lingnefs to exercife that authority any long* 
er, and withdrew himfelf from them. Af- 
ter they had read his letter, they adjourned 
for fix months, and fcarccly ever met after- 
wards. 

When king James was frighted away, and 
a new government was to be fettled. Sprat 
was one of thofe who confidered, in a con* 

ference. 
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ference, the great queftion^ whether thtf 
crown was vacant ; and nunfully fpoke in 
favour of his old mafter. 

He complied, however, with the new cfta- 
blifhment, and was Uft unmolefted i but in 
1692 a ftrange attaek was made upon him 
by one Robert Toung and Stephen Blackhead^ 
both men convided of infamous crimes, and 
both, when the fcheme was laid, prifoners 
in Newgate. Thefe men drew up an aflbci- 
ation, in which they whofe names were fub- 
fcribed declared their refolution to reAore 
king James ; to feize the princefs of Orange, 
dead or alive ; and to be ready with thirty 
thoufand men to meet king James when he 
fhould land. To this th6y put the names of 
Sa^croft, Sprat, Marlborough^ Salifbuiy, and 
others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name was 
obtained by a iid:itious requeft, to which an 
anfwec: in his own band was defired. His hand 
was copied fo well, that he confefled it might 
have deceived himfelf. Blackhead, who had 
carried the letter, being fent again with a 
plauiible meiTage, was very * curious to fee 
the houfe, and particularly importunate to 
be let into the ftudy ; where, as is fuppofed, 

he 
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he 4e0gned to leaye the A0bciation. Thift 
however was denied hinii ^nd he dropt it ii^ 
a flower pot in the parlo.ujf^ 

Young now laid an iaforjaaation before the 
Privy Council; and May 7, 1692, the hi- 
ihop was arreftedy and kept a.t a meflenger 'a^ 
under a flrift guard eleven days. His houie^ 
was fearched, aind directions were given that 
the flower-pots fhould be infpeded. The 
meflengers however miffed the room in which 
the paper was. left. Blackhead went there- 
fore a third time ; and finding his paper 
where he had left it, brought it away. 

The biihop, having been enlarged, was, on 
June the i oth and 1 3 th, examined again before 
the Privy Council, and confronted with his 
accufers. Young perfiflied with the moft ohf 
durate impudence, againfl: the ft:rongefl: evi- 
dence; hut the refolution of Blackhead by 
degrees gave way. There remained at laft no 
doubt of the biihop^s. innocence, who, with 
great prudence and diligence, traced the pro- 
grefs, and dete<5ted the charafters of the two 
informers, and publiihed an account of hir 
own exiimin^tion, and deliverance; which 

mad^ 
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made fuch an impreffion upon hini^ tliat lie' 
commemorated it through life by an yearly 
day of thankfgiviiig. 

With what hope, or what intefeft. Hit 
villains had contrived an accufation which 
they muft know themfelves utterly unable to 
prove, was never difcovered* 

After this> he paffed his d^s in the quiet 
cixercife of his function. When the caufe 
df SachevercU put the publick in commotion, 
fee honeftly appealed dmdng the friends of 
the church. He lived to his fevcrity-ninth 
year, and died May 20, 171 3. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memo^ 
ry 5 but he and Burnet t^rere old rivals. On 
fome publick occafion they both preached be-^ 
fore the houfe of commons. There prevail- 
ed in thofe days an indecent cuftom ; when 
the preacher touched any favourite topick in 
a manner that delighted his audience, their' 
approbation was expreflcd by a loud Aum, 
continued in proportion to their 2eal or plea- 
fure. When Burnet preached, part of hi« 
congregation bummed fp loudly and fo loftg, 

that 
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that he fat down to enjoy it, and rubbed his 
face witli his handkerchief. When Sprat 
preached, helikewife was honoured with the 
like animating hum ; but he ftretched out 
his hand to the congregation, and cried, 
** Peace, peace, I pray you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by an old 
man, who had been no carelefs obferver of 
the paflages of thofe times. 

Burnet's fermon, fays Salmon, was remark- 
able for fedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. 
Burnet had the thanks of the houfe ; Sprat 
had no thanks, but a good living from the 
king ; which, he faid, was of as much value 
as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, befides his few poems, 
are. The Hiftory of the Royal Society, The 
Life of Cowley, The Anfwer to Sorbiere, 
The Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot ; The Re- 
lation of his own Examination, and a volume 
of Sermons, I have heard it obferved, with 
great juftnefs, that every book is of a differ- 
ent kind, and that each has its diftindt and 
charadteriftical excellence. 

Vol. XL V My 
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My bufinefs is only with his poems. He 
confidered Cowley as a model ; and fuppofed 
that as he was imitated, perfection was ap- 
proached. Nothing therefore but Pindarick 
liberty was to be expected. ' There is in his 
few produftions no want of fuch conceits as 
he thought excellent ; and of thofe our j udge- 
ment may be fettled by the fir/l that appears 
in his praife of Cromwell, where he fays that 
Cromwell'sy^w^, liie man, will grow white as 
it grows old. 
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TliE life of the Earl of Halifax was pro- 
perly that of an artful and adlive 
flatefman, employed in balancing parties, 
contriving expedients, and combating oppo- 
iition, ^nd expofed to the viciffitudcs of ad- 
vancement and degradation : but in this 
colle£tion> poetical merit is the claim to at- 
tention ; and the account which is here to be 
exped:ed may properly be proportioned not 
to his influence in the llatc« but to his rank 
among the writers of verfe. 

Charles Montague was born April i6, 
x66i, at Horton in Northamptonlhire, thp^ 

U 3 foa 
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fon of Mn George Montague, a younger Ton 
of the earl of Manchefter. He was educated 
firft in the country, and then removed to 
Weftminfter 3 where in 1677 he was chofen 
a king's fcholar, and recommended himfelf 
to Bufby by his felicity in extemporary epi- 
grams. He contradted a very intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Stepney ; and in 1682, when 
Stepney was elected tq Cambridge, the .elec- 
tion of Montague being not to proceed till 
the year following, he was afraid left by 
being placed at Oxford he might be fepa- 
rated from his companion, and therefore 
folicited to be removed to Cambridge, with- 
out waiting for the advantages of another 
year. 

It feenis indeed time to wifh for a remo- 
val ; for he was already a fchool-boy of one 

» 

and' twenty. 

* • * * 

* His f elation Dr. Montague was theii matter 
of the college in which he vras placed a fel- 
low commoner, and took him under his par- 
ticiuldr xare. Hcf^ hfe commenced an ac- 
^Uairitance ^^ith thfe great Newton, which 

i / continued 
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continued through his life, and was at laft 
attefted by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verfcs on the death of king 
Charles made fuch impreflion on the earl 
of Dorfet, that he was invited to town, 
and introduced by that univerfal patron to 
the other wits. In 1687, he joined with 
Prior in the City Moufe and Country Moufe^ 
a burlefque of Dryden's Htnd and Panther. 
He figned the invitation to the Prince of 
Orange, and fat in the convention. He 
about the fame time married the countefs 
dowager of Manchefter, and intended to 
have taken orders ; but afterwards altering 
his purpofe, he purchafed for 1500 /. the 
place of one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had witten his epiftle on the 
vidory of the Boyne, his patron Dorfet in- 
troduced him to king William with this 
expreflion : Sir I have brought a Moufe to 
wait on your Majejiy. To which the king is 
faid to have replied. Ton do well to put me in 
the way of making a Man of him ^ and ordered 
him apenfion of five hundred pounds. This 

U 4 ftory. 
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ftory, however current, feems to have been 
made after the event. The king's anfwer 
implies a greater acquaintance with our pro- 
verbial arid familiar didion than king Wil- 
liam could poflibly have attained. 

In 1 69 1, being member in thfe houfe of 
commons, he argued warmly in favour of a 
law to grant the afliftance of counfel in trials 
for high treafon j and in the midft of his 
fpeech, falling into fome confufion, was for a 
while filent ; but, recovering himfelf, ob- 
ferved, ** how reafonable it was to allow 
*^ counfel to men called as criminals before 
*^ a Court of juftice, when it appeared how 
** much the prefence of that aflembly could 
^' difconcert one of their own body.'* 

After this he rofe faft into honours and 
employments, being made one of the com- 
miffioners of the treafury, and called to 
the privy council. In 1694, he became 
chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the next 
year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily 
C(5mpleated. In 1696, he projected the gen^* 
ral fundi and raifed the credit of the Ex-# 

chequer y 
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chequer ; and, after enquiry concerning a 
grant of Irifti crown-lands, it was deter- 
mined by a vote of the commons, that 
Charles Montague, efquire, bad deferved his 
Majefifs favour. In 1698,. being advanced 
to the firft commiffion of the treafury, he 
was i appointed one of the regency in. the 
Jcirig's abfence : the next year he was made 
auditor of the Exchequer 5 and the year after 
created baron Halifax. He was however im- 
peached by the commons ; but the article? 
were difmifTed by the lords. 

At the acceflion of queen Anne he wai 
difmifled from the council 5 and in the fitft 
parliament of her reign was again attacked 
by the commons, and again cfcaped by the 
protedion of the lords. In 1704, he wrote 
an anfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft oc- 
cafional conformity. He headed the En- 
quiry into the danger of the Church. In 
1706, he propofed and negotiated theUnian 
with Scotland; and when the eledtor of Ha-* 
nover received the garter, after the aA had 
pafied for fecuring the Proteftant Succe^on, 
he was appointed to carry the enfigns of th^ 
order to the eledloral court. He fat as qnt 

of 
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of the judges of Sachcvercll ; but voted for a 
mild fcntence. Bdng now no longer in fa- 
vour, he contrived to obtain a writ for fum-^ 
moning the electoral prince to parliament ad 
duke of Cambridge* 

• • • 

At the queen^s death he was a|ipdinted one 
of the regents.; and at the acceflion of George 
the Firft was made earl of Halifax, koight 
of the garter, and firft commlflioncr of the 
treafury, with a grant to his nephew of the 
reverfion of the auditorfhip of the Ex- 
chequer. More was not to be had, and this 
he kept but a little while ; for on the 19th 
of May, 17 1 5, he died of an inflammation of 
his lungs.. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron 
of poets, it will be readily believed th»t the 
works would npt Eoifs of celebration. Ad^ 
difon began to praife him early, and was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by other poets ; per^* 
haps by almoft all, except Swift and Pope 1 
ivho forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
after, his death fpoke of him. Swift with 
flight cenfure, and Pope in the character of 

Bufo with acrimonious contempt. 

2 He 
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He was, as Pope {kys,feJ with dedicaUohs i 
for Tickell affirms that no dedicator was uilt 
rewarded. To charge all unmerited piKlfe 
with the guilt of flattery, and to fuppofe m^ 
the ertcomiaft always knows and feels *th6 
falfehood-of his affertions, is furely to*aiA 
cover great ignorance of human nature and 
human life. In determinations depending 
not on rules, but on experience and com- 
parifon, judgement is always in fome degree 
fubjeA to aifedion. Very near to admiration 
is the wifh to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the 
praife^which he receives, and confidcrs the 
fentence pafled in his favour as the fentence 
of difcernment. We admire in a friend that 
underftanding that feledted us for confi- 
dence ; we admire more, in a patron, that 
judgement which, inftead of fcattering 
bounty indifcriminately, direfted it to us ; 
and thofe performances which gratitude for-^ 
bids us to blame, aife<5tion will eaiily difpofe 
us to exalt. 
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To thefc prejudices, hardly culpable, in- 
lereft adds a power always opergLting, though 
jgilfft always, becaufe not willingly, perceived. 
Ifjfi modefty of praife wears gradually away; 
and perhaps the pride of patronage may be 
in time fo increafed, that modefl praife will 
no longer pleafe. 

Many a blandiftiment was pradifed upon 
Halifax, which he would never have known, 
had he had no other attractions than thofe 
of his poetry, of which a fhort time has 
withered the beauties. It would now be 
efleemed no honour, by a contributor to the 
inonthly bundles of verfes, to be told, that, 
in ftrains either familiar or folemn, he fings 
like Montague. 
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TH E Life of Dr. PARNELL is a 
tafk which I fhould very willingly de- 
cline, fince it has been lately written by Gold- 
fmith, a man of fuch variety of powers, and 
iuch felicity of performance, that he always 
feemed to do beft that which he was doing ; 
a man who had the art of being minute with- 
put tedioufnefs, and general without con- 
fufion ; whofe language was copious without 

« 

exuberance, exad: without conftraint^ sind 
cafy without weaknefs. 

What fuch an author has told, who would 
tell again ? I have made an abftraft from his- 

larger 
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larger narrative ; and fliall have this gratifi- 
cation from my attempt, that it gives mc an 
opportunity of paying due tribute to the me- 
tJM)iy of a departed genius. 

To ydp yepxc igi ^mojtw. 

THOMAS PARNELL was the fbn 
of a commonweal thfman of the fame name, 
who at the Reftoration left Congleton in 
Chefliire, where the family had been cfta- 
bliihed for feveral centuries, and, fettling in 
Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, with his 
lands in Chefhirc, defcended to the poet, who 
was born at Dublin in 1679; and, after the 
ufual education at a grammar fchool, was at 
the age of thirteen admitted into the College, 
where, in 1700, he became mafter of arts; 
and was the fame year ordained a deacon, 
though under the canonical age, by a difpen- 
fation from the bifhop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made 
a prieft; and in 1705 Dr. Afhe, the bifhop 
of Clogher, conferred upon him the arch- 
deaconry of Clogher. About the famq time 
he marrie4 Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable 

Udy, 
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liuly^ by whom he had two fons who died 
young, and a daughter who long furvived 
him. 

At the ejedlibh of the Whigs, in the end 
6f queen Anne's reign, Parhell was pcrfuad- 
6d to change his fiarty, iiot: without much 
denfure from ihofe whom he forfook, and 
1vaS received by the lieW miniftry as a valua- 
ble reinforcement, Wh6h th^ earl of Ox- 
ford was told thai Dr. Parnell waited ariiong 
the croud in the outer room, he went, by the 
j)erfuafion of Swift, with his treafuref's ftafF 
ih hi^ hand, to i^nquire for him, and to bid 
him welcome ; and, as may be inferred from 
Pope's dedication, adniitted him as a favourite 
companion to his convivial hours^ but, as it 
feems oflen to have happened in thofe times 
to the favourites of the great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which indeed was in no 
great need of improvement* 

* * • * If 

Parnell, who did not want ambition of va- 
nity, was defirous to miake himfelf confpi- 
cuous, and to fhew how worthy he was of 
high perferment, as he thought himfelf qua- 
lified to become a popular preacher, he dif- 

VoL. IL X played 
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played his elocution with great fucccfa in the 
pulpits of London ; but the cjueen's dt^ath 
putting an end to his expedlations, abated 
his diligence : and Pope reprefents him as 
falling from that time into intemperance of 
wine« That in his latter life he was too much. 

V ■ 

a lover of the bottle, is not denied ^ but I 
have heard it imputed to a caufe more likely 
to obtain forgivenefs from mankind, the un* 
tjiiiely death of a darling fon ; or, as o^ers 
tell, the lofs of his wife, whd died {tjiz) 
in the midil of his expe^ations. 

He was now to derive every future addition 
to his preferments from his perfonal intcreft 
with his private friends, and he was not long 
unregarded. He was warmly recommended 
by Swift to arohbifhop King, who gave him 
a prebend in 171 3 ; and in May 17 16 pre- 
fented him to the vicarage of Finglas in the 
diocefeof Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
a year. Such notice from fuch a man, in* 
clines me to believe that the vice of which 
he has been accufed was not grofs, or not no- 
torious. 

But his profperity did not laft long. His 
end, whatever was its caufe, was now ap- 

proaching« 
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preaching 4 He enjoyed his preferment little 
more than a year; for in July lyi/^ in his 
thirty-eighth year> he died at Chefter, on his 
Way to Ireland. 

He feeins to have been one of thoie poets 
who take delight in writing. He cbntribut-^ 
ed to the papers of that time> and probably 
publifhed more than he owned. He left 
many compofitions behind him, of which 
Pope feledted thofe which he thought bcft, 
and dedicated them to the earl of Oxford. 

Of thefe Goldfmith has given an opinion, 
and his criticifm it is feldoni fafe tio contra- 
dict. He beftows juft praife upon the Rife 
of Woman ^ the Fairy Tale^ and the Pervigi^ 
Hum Veneris ; but has very properly remark-* 
ed, that in the Battle of Mice and Progs the 
Greek names have not in Englifh their origi- 
nal effed. 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is borrow- 
ed from Beza; but he fhould have added, 
with modern applications : and when he dif- 
covers that Qay Bacchus is, tranflated from 
Augurellusy he ought to have remarked, that 
the latter part is purely Parnell's. Another 

X 2 poem» 
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poem. When Spring comes on, is, he fays:, 
taken from the French, I would add, that 
the defcription of Barrenne/s, in his vcrfes 
to Pope, was borrowed from Secundus ; but 
lately fearching for the paflagc which I had 
formerly read, I •ould not find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indiredly preferred 
by Goldfmith to Gray*s Churchyard; but, 
in my opinion. Gray has the advantage in 
dignity, variety, and originality of fenti- 
ment. He obfervcs that the flory of the 
Hermit is in Mare's Dialogues and HonjoelVs 
Letters, and fuppofes it to have been origi- 
nally Jjrabian. 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the 
^legy to the old Beauty, which is perhaps th« 
meaneft -, nor of* the Allegory on Man, the 
happieil of ParnelVs performances. The 
hint of the Hymn to Contentment I fufpeft to. 
have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general charadler of Parnell is not 

« 

great extent of comprehenfion, or fertility 
of mind. Of the little that appears ftill left 
is his own. His praife mull be derived from 
the eafy fwectnefs of his didlion : in his verfes 

there 
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there is mqre happinefs than pains \ he is 
fpritely without effort, and always delights 
though he never ravifhes; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing feems cafuaL If there 
is fomc appearance of elaboration in the Her-' 
mit^ the narrative, as it is lefs airy, is lefs 
pleafing. Of his other compoiitions it is im- 
poffible to fay whether they are the produc- 
tions of Nature, fo excellent as not to want 
the help of Art, or of Art fo refined as to rcr 
femble Nature* 

This criticifm relates only to the pieces 
publifhed by Pope. Of the large appenda- 
ges which I find in the laft edition, I can ' 
•nly fay that I know not whence they came, 
nor have ever enquired whither they are going.. 
They iland upon the faith of the compilers. 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of a good 
family in Yorkfliire, and from fome 
fchool in his own country became a ftu- 
dent at Peter- houfc in Cambridge, where 
he refided till }\c cornmenced dodtor of phy- 
iick on July the. 7th, 1691. He was exa- 
.mined before the College at London on 
March the 12th, 169 1-2, and admitted fel- 
low July 26th, 1692. He* was foon fo 
much diftinguifhed, by his converfation and 
accomplifhments, as to obtain very extenfive 
practice ; and, if 9. pamphlet of thofe times 
may be credited, had the favour and confidence 
of one party^ as J|Latcliffc had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of bene- 
volence; and it is juft to fuppofe that his 
delire of helping the helplefs^ difpofed him 

to 
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to fo much zeal for the Difpenfary ; an un- 
dertaking of which fome account, however 
&ort, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, that 
phyiicians have had more learning than the 
other faculties, I will not ftay to enquire; 
but, I believe, every man has found in phy- 
iicians great liberality, and dignity of fenti- 
ment, very prompt effufion of beneficence, 
and willingnefsto exert a lucrative art, where 
there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably tb this 
charafter, the College of Phyficians, in 
July 1687, publifhed an edidl, requiring all 
the fellows, candidates, ind licentiates, f6 
give gratuitous advice to the neighbouring 
poor, ^ 

This cdia was lent to the Court of Alder- 
men ; and a queftioii bei«g made to wbofi) 
the appellatiqn of the poor ihould be extendi 
cd, the College anfwered, that it iSiould he 
fufficient to bring a teilinionial from a clergy-? 
man officiating in the pafiih where tl^e pa- 
tient reiided. 

I 

After a year's experience, the phyikiana 
found their charity frufttated by fom& ma* 
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Hgnant oppo&tion» and made to a great de«. 
gree vain by the high price of phyfick ; they 
therefore voted, in.Auguft 1688, that the 
laboratory of the College fhould be accom-* 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and 
another room prepared for their reception ^ 
and that the contributers to the expence 
fhould manage the charity^ 

It v^as now expected that the Apothecaries 
would have undertaken the care of provid-* 
ing medicines j but tliey took another courfe. 
Thinking the whole defign pernicious to 
their intereft, they endeavoured to raife a 
fa^ion againil it in the College, and found 
fome phyiicians mean enough to folicit 
their patronage, by betraying to them the 
eounfels of the College. The greater part, 
however, enforced by a new edidt in 1694, 
the former order of 1687, and fent it to the 
mayor and aldermen, who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the College, and fettle 
the mode of adminiftring the Charity. 

It was defired by the aldermen, that the 

teflimonials of churchwardens and overfeers 

fhould be admitted ; and that all hired fer- 

yants, and all a|>preatices to handicraftfmen, 

5 fhould 
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fhould be confidered as poor. This likewi(e 
was granted by the College. 

It was then confidered who ihould diftri- 
bute the medicines, and who fhould fettle 
their prices. The }>hyficians procured fome 
apothecaries to undertake the difpenfation, 
and ofFercd that the warden and company oi 
the apothecaries fhould adjuft the price. 
This oifer wasrejedted; and the apothecaries 
who had engaged to affift the charity were 
confidered as traytors to the company, threat- 
ened with the iiiipofition of troublefome 
offices, and deterred from the performance 
of their engagements. The apothecaries 
ventured upon publick oppofition, and pre- 
fented a kind of remonftrance againft the 
defign to the committee of the city, which 
the phyficians condefcended to confute : and 
at laft the traders feem to have prevailed 
among the fons of trade ; for the propofal 
of the college having been confidered, a paper 
of approbation was drawn up, but poftponcd 

and forgotten. 

• 

The phyficians fl:ill perfifted ; and in 1 696 
a fubfcription was raifed by themfelves, 
apcording to an agreement prefixed to the 
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Difpenfary. The poor were for a time fup- 
plied with medicines j for how long a time, 
I know not. The medicinal charity, like 
others, began with ardour, but foon remit- 
ted, and at laft died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubfcription begins 
the aftion of the Difpenfary. The Poem, 
as its fubjedt was prefent and popular, co- 
operated with paffions and prejudices then 
prevalent, and, with fuch auxiliaries to its 
intrinfick merit, was univerfally and liberally 
applauded. It was on the fide of charity 
againft the intrigues of intereft, and of re- 
gular learning againft licentious ufurpation 
of medical authority, and was therefore na- 
turally favoured by thofe who read and can 
judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth fpoke that which is now 
called the Harveian Oration; which the 
authors of the Biographia mention with more 
praife than the paiTage quoted in their notes 
will fully juftify. Garth, fpeaking of the 
mifchiefs done by quacks, has thefe expref- 
0ons : *' Non tamen telis vulnerat ifta agyt- 
** tarum coUuvies, fed theriaci quadam ma- 
^* gis perniciofa, non pyrio, fed pulvere 
1 *• nefcio 
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** nefcio quo exotico certat, non globulis 
*^ plumbeis^ fed pilulis asque lethalibus in- 
** tcrficit." This was certainly thought fine 
by the author^ and is flill admired by his 
biographer* In Oftober 1702 he became 
one of the cenfors of the College. 

Garths being an adtive and zealous Whig, 
was a member of the Kit-cat club^ and by 
confequence familiarly known to all the 
great men of that denomination. In 171 o^ 
when the government fell into other hands^ 
he writ to lord Godolphin, on his difmiilioni 
a fhort poem^ which was criticifed in the 
Examiner^ and fo fuccefsfully either defended 
or excufed by Mr. Addifon, that, for the 
fake of the vindication^ it ought to be pre-^ 
ferved. 

At the acceflion of the prefcnt Family his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded^ 
He was knighted with the fword of his heroi 
Marlborough ; and was made phyfician in 
ordinary to the king» and phyfician-gencral 
to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid^s 

Metamorphofes^ tranilated by feveral hands ; 

which 
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which he recommended by a Preface, wxit- 
ten with more ollentation ^ than ability : his 
notions are half*formed, and his materials 
immethodically confufed. This was his laft 
work. He died Jan* i8, 1717-18, and wa^ 
buried at Harrow-on-the-Hilh 

His peribnal character feenis to have beea 
fqciaji and liberal. He communicated him** 
felf through a very wide extent of acquaint- 
ance I and though firm in a party, at a time 
when firmnefs included virulence, yet he im-^ 
parted his kindnefs to thofe who were not 
fuppofed to favour his principles. He waa. 
an early encourager of Pope,, and was at once 
the friend of Addifon and of Granville. He 
is accufed of voluptuoufnefs and irreligion ; 
and Pope, who fays that ** if^ver there was 
** a good Chriftian, without knowing him- 
•* felf to be fo, it was Dr. Garth," feems not. 
able to deny what he is angry to hear and 
loth to confefs. 



poetry has been praifed at lead equally 
to its merit. In the Dijpenfary there is a 
ilrain of fmooth and free verfification i but ' 
few lines are eminently elegant. No paf- 

fages 
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fages fall below mediocrity, and fcvt rife 
much above it. The plan feems formed 
without juft proportion to the fubjedl; thd 
means and end have no neceflary connection. 
Re/he/, in his Preface to Popes Eflay, re- 
marks, that Garth exhibits no difcriminatioii 
of charadlers ; and that what any one fays 
might with equal propriety have been faid 
by another. The general defigh is perhaps 
open to criticifm ; but the compofition can 
feldom be charged with inaccuracy or negli- 
gence. The author never flumbers in felf- 
indulgence ; his full vigour is always ex- 
erted ; fcarce a line is left unfiniflied, nof 
is it eafy to find an expreflion uied by con- 
ftraint, or a thought imperfcdly exprefled. 
It was remarked by Pope, that tYi^Difpenfarf 
had been corrected in every edition, and 
that every change was an improvement. It 
appears, however, to want fomething of 
poetical ardour, and fomething of general 
delectation ; and therefore, fince it has been 
no longer fupported by accidental and ex- 
trinfick popularity, it has been fcarcely able 
to fupport itfelf. 
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NICHOLAS ROWE w^s born at 
Little Beckford in Bedfordfbire, in 
1673. His family had long poflefled a con- 
fiderable eftate, with a good houfe, at Lam- 
bertoun * in Devonfhire/ The anceftor from 
whom he defcended in a diredt line, received 
the arms borne by his defcendants for his bra- 
very in the Holy War. His father John 
Rowe, who was the firft that quitted his pa- 
ternal acres to praftife any art of profit, pro- 
fefled the law, and publifhed Benlow's and 
Dallifon's Reports in the reign of Janies the 
Second, when, in oppofition to the notions 

.t 

* In the Villare, Lamerton. 
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then diligently propagated, of difpenfing pow^ 
cr, he ventured to remark bow low his au- 
thors rated the prerogative. He was made 
a ferjeant> and died April 30, 1692, He was 
buried in the Temple Chdrch, 

Nicholas was firft fent to a private fchool 
at Highgate ; and being afterwards removed 
to We'ftminfter, was at twelve years cliofea 
one of the King's fcholars. His mafter was 
Eufby, who fufFered none of his fcholars to 
let their powers lie ufelefs ; and his exercifes 
in feveral languages are faid to have been 
written with uncommon degrees of excel- 
lence, and yet to have toft him very little 
labour. 

At fixteen he had in his father's opinion 
made advances in learning fufficient to quaIi-» 
fy him for the ftudy of law, and was entered 
a ftudent of the Middle Temple, where for 
toipe time he read ftatutes and reports with 
proficiency proportionate to the force of his 
mind, which was already fuch that he endea- 
voured to comprehend law, not as a feries of 
precedents, or coUedion of pofitive precepts, 
\>\jit as a fyfterti of rational government, and 
impartial juftice. 
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When he was nineteen^ he wais by the 
death of his father left more to his own di- 
redtion, and probably from that time fiiffered 
law gradually to give way to poetry. At 
twenty- five he produced ^he Ambitibus Step^ 
mothet^ which was received with fo much fa- 
vour, that he devoted himfelf from that time 
wholly to the more elegant parts of writing. 

His next tragedy (1702) was TCatnerlaftey in 
which, under the , name of Tamerlane, he 
intended to charadterife king William, and 
Letvis the Fourteenth under that of Bajaz^t.- 
The virtues of Tamerlane feem to have been 
arbitrarily affigned him by his poet, for I 
know not that hiftory gives any other qualities 
than thofe which make a conqueror. The 
faihion however of the time was, to accu- 
mulate upon Lewis all ths^t can raife horror 
and deteftation ; and whatever good was with- 
held from him, that it might not be thrown 
away, was beftowed upon king William. 



This was the tragedy which Rowe valued 
moft, and that which probably, by the help 
of political auxiliaries, excited moft applaufe^ 

y 3 ' but 
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but occafional poetry muft often content 
itfelf with occafipnal praife. Tamerlane has 
for a long time been adted only once a year, 
on the night when king William landed. 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over, 
and it now gratifies neither zeal nor malice 
to fee him painted with aggravated features, 
like a Saracen upon a fign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next produd:ion 
(1703), is one of the jnoft pleafing tragecfies 
on the ftage, where it ftill keeps its turns of 
appearing, and probably will long keep them, 
for there is fcarcely any work of any poet at 
once fo interefting by the fable, and fo de- 
lightful by the language. The ftory is do- 
meftick, and therefore eafily received by the 
imagination, and aflimilated to' common life; 
the didtion is exquifitely harmonious, and 
foft or fpritely as occafion requires. 

The charaSer of Lothario feems to have 
been expanded by Richardfon into Lovelacif. 
but he has excelled his original in the moral 
eifeft of the fidlion. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be defpifed, retains too much* of 

the 
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the fpe<3:ator*s kindnefs. It was in the power 
of Richardfon alone to teach us at onceeiieem 
and deteftation, to make virtuous refentment 
overpower all the benevolence which wit, and 
elegance, and courage, naturally excite ; and 
to lofe at la'ft the hero in the villain. 

• The fifth ad: is not equal to 'the fofmcf 1 
the events of the drama are exhaufted, and 
little remains but to talk of what is paft. It 
has, been obferved, that the title of the play 
does not fufEciently corrcfpond with the be- 
haviour of Califta, who atlaft fhews no evi- 
dent figns of repentance, but may be feafon- 
ably fufpedted of feeling pain from detedtion 
rather than from guilt, and expreffes more 
fhame than forrow, and more rage than 
ihame. 

His next (1706) was JJlyJfesy which, with 
the common fate of mythological ftories, is 
now generally negledted. We have been too 
early acquainted with the poetical heroes, to 
expecft any pleafure from their revival ; to 
{hew them as they have already been ftiewn, 
is to difguft by repetition ; to give them new 
qualities or new adventures,, is to offend by 
violating received notions. 

Y 4 The 
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The Royal Convert (1708) fecms to have ^ 
better claim to longevity. The fable h 
drawn from an obfcure and barbarous age, 
to which fidtions are moft eafily and properly 
adapted; for when objedls are imperfedtly 
feen, they eafily take forms from imagination.. 
The fcene lies among our anceftors in our 
own country, and therefore very eafily catchesf 
attention. Rbodogune is a perfonage truly 
tragical^ of high fpif it, and violent paflions, 
great with tempeftuous dignity, and wicked 
with a foul that would have been heroic if it 
had been virtuous. The motto feems to tell 
that this play was notfuccefsfuL. 

Rowe does not always remember what his 
charaders require. In Tamerlane there is 
fome ridiculous mention of the God of Love; 
and Rhodogunfe, a favage Saxon, talks of Ve- 
nus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of 
Jupiter. 

This play difcovers its' own date, by a pre- 
didtion of the Union, in imitation of Cranmer s 
prophetick promifes to Henry the Eighth. 
The anticipated bleflings of union are not 

very 
10 
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very naturally introduced, nor very happily 
exprefled. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. 
He ventured on a comedy, and produced the 
Biter ; with which, though it was unfavour- 
ably treated by the audience, he was himfelf 
delighted ; for he is faid to have fat in the 
houfe, laughing with great vehemence, when- 
ever he had in his own opinion produced a 
jeft. But finding that he and the publick 
had no fympatby of mirth, he tried at lighter 
fcenes no more. 

' After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared 
yane Shore, written, as its author profefles, 
in imitation of Sbakfpeares Jiyle. In what he 
thought himfelf an imitator of Shakfpearc, 
it is not eafy to conceive. The numbers, 
the didlion, the fentiments, and the conduft, 
every thing in which imitation can conifift, 
are remote in the utmoft degree from the 
manner of Shakfpeare; whofe dramas it re- 
fembles only as it is an Englifh ftory, and as 
fbme of the perfons have their names in hif- 
tory. This play, confifting chiefly of domef- 
tick fcenes and private diftrefs, lays hold 

upon 
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upon the heart. The wife is forgiven becaufc 
jfhe repents, and the hufband is honoured be- 
caufe he forgives. This therefore is one of 
thofe pieces which we ftill welcome on the 
ftage. 

His laft tragedy (171 5) was Lady yane 
Grey. This fubjeft had been chofen by Mr. 
Smith, whpfe papers were put into Rowe's 
hands fuch as he defcribes them in his Pre- 
face. This play iikewife has funk into ob"^ 
livion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the ftage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted 
from any neceffity of combating his incli- 
nation, he never wrote in diftrefs, and there- 
fore does not appear to have ever written in 
hafte. His works were finifhed to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negli- 
gence or hurry. It is remarkable that his 
prologues and epilogues are all his own, 
though he fometimes fupplied others ^ he 
afforded help, but did not folicit it. 

As his 'ftudies neceffarily made him ac- 
quainted with Shakfpeare, and acquaintance 

produced 
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produced veneration, he undertook (1709) ^n 
edition of his works, from which he neither 
received much praife, nor feems to have ex- 
pedled it ; yet, I believe, thofe who com- 
pare it with former copies, will find that he 
has done more than he promifed ; and that, 
without the pomp of notes or boafts of criti- 
cifm, many paflages are happily reftored. He 
prefixed a life of the author, fuch as tradi- 
tion then almoft expiring could fupply, and 
a preface, which cannot be faid to difcover 
much profundity or penetration. He at leaft 
contributed to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his for- 
tune by other arts than poetry. He was 
underfecretary for three years when the duke 
of Queenfberry was fecretary of ftate, and af- 
terwards applied to the earl of Oxford for 
fome publick employment*. Oxford en- 
joined him to ftudy Spanifh; and when, fome 
time afterwards, he came again^ and faid that 
he had maflered it, difmilTed him with this 
congratulation, *^ Then, Sir, I envy you the 
** pleafure of reading Don Quixot in the 
•* original." 

^ * S pence. 

This 
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this ftory is fufficiently attefted; but why 
Oxford, who defired to be thought a favourer 
of literature, ihould thus infult a man of ac- 
knowledged merit ; or how Rowe, who was 
fo keen a Whig * that he did not willingly 
converfe with men of the oppofite party, 
could aik preferment from Oxford, it is not 
now poffible to diicover. Pope, who told 
the ftory, did not fay on what occaGon the 
advice was given ; . and though he owned 
Rowe's difappointment, doubted whether any 
injury was intended him, but thought it 
Father lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on difcontented 
through the reft of queen Anne's reign ; but 
the time came at laft when he found kinder 
friends. At the • acceflipn of king George, 
he was made poet laureat ; I am afraid by 
the ejedion of poor Nahum Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Minti where he was fore-- 
cd to jfeek fhelter for extreme poverty. He 
was made likewifc one of the land furveyors 
of the cuftoms of the port of London. The 
prince of Wales chofe him clerk of his coun- 

♦ Spencc. 
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,cil ; and the lord chancellor Parker, as foon as 
/he received the fcals, appointed him, unafk- 
ed, fecretary of the prefentations. Such an 
accumulation of employments undoubtedly 
produced a very confiderable revenue. 

Having already tranflated fome parts of 
hucans Pbarfaliay which, had been publifhed 
in the Mifcellanies, and doubtlefs received 
jnany praifes, he undertook a verfion of the 
whole work, which he lived to finiih, but not 
to publi£h» It . feems to have been printed 
under the care of Dr.Welwood, who prefix- 
ed the author's life,' in which is contained 
the following charafter : 

♦' As to his perfon it was graceful and welK 
** made 3 his face regular, and of a manly 
*^ beauty. As his foul was well lodged, fo 
'* its rational and animal faculties excelled 
*^ in a high degree. He had a quick and' 
*^ fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and 
^ a large con^pafs of thought, with Angular 
** dexterity and eafinefs in making his 
*^ thoughts to be underftood. He was maA 
'^ ter of moft parts of polite learning, efpe- 
5^ cially the claffical authors, btoth Greek 

** and 
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•* and Latin ; undcrftood the French, Italian^ 
*' and Spanifli Languages, and fpokc the firft 
*' fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 

*' He had likcwife read nioft of the Greek 
*' and Roman hiftories in their original Ian- 
" guages, and moft that are wrote in Engliflj, 
•' French, Italian, and Spanifli. He had a 
•^ good tafte in philofophy ; and, having a 
" firm imprefEon of religion upon his mind, 
** he took great delight in divinity and eccle- 
^* fiaflical hiftory, in both which he. made 
" great advances in the times he retired into 
** the country, which were frequent. He 
** exprefTed, on all occafions, his full perfua- 
** flop of the truth of Revealed Religion ; 
** and being a fincere menaber of the eftablifli- 
** ed church himfelf, he pitied, but con-* 
*' demned not, thofc that diffented from it. 
V He abhorred the principles of perfecuting 
** men upon. the account of their opinions in 
*' religion ; and being ftrid: in his own, he 
** took it not upon him to cenfure thofc of 
*^ another perfuafion. His conversation was 
" pleafant, witty, and learned, without the 
'f leaft tindture of afFeftation or pedantry j 
*^ and his inimitable manner of diverting and 
^y enlivening the company, made it impofli^ 

** ble 
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'* ble for any one to be out of humour when 
•* he was in it. Envy and detradion feem- 
** ed to be entirely foreign to his conftitu-- 
** tion; and whatever provocations he met 
^* with at any time, he paffed them over with- 
** out the leaft thought of refentment or re- 
** venge. As Homer had a Zoilus, fo Mr. 
^* Rowe had fometimes his ; for there were 
" not wanting malevolent people, and pre- 
" tenders to poetry too, that would now-and- 
^* then bark at his heft performances ; but 
'* he was fo much confcious of his own ge- 
** nius, and had fo much good-nature as to 
** forgive them; nor could he ever be tempt-* 
** ed to return them an anfwer. 

** The love of learning and poetry made 
*' him not the lefs fit for bufinefs, and no- 
^* body applied himfelf clofer to it, when it 
** required his attendance. The late duke of 
'* Queen flDerry, when he was fecretaryof ftate, 
** made him his fecretary fqr public k affairs; 
'* and when that truly great man came to know 
^* him well, he was never fo pleafcd as when 
*^ Mr. Rowe was in his company. After 
** the duke's death, all avenues were flopped 
** to his preferment j and during the reft of 

** that 
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*^ that reign, he pajfled his time with the 
** Mufes and his books, and fometimes the 
*^ converfation of his friends, 

** When he had jufl got to be cafy in his 
^^ fortune, and was in a fair way to make it 
** better, death fwept him away, and in him 
'* deprived the world of one of the beft men 
'* as wejl as one of the beft geniufes of the 
" age. He died like a Chriftian and a Phi- 
** Jofopher, in charity with all mankind, 
^' and with an abfolute refignation to the 
'* will of God. ' He kept up his good- 
*' humour to the laft ; and took leave of 
** his wife and, friends, immediately before 
" his laft agony, with the fame tranquillity 
" of mind, and the fame indifference for 

life, as though he had been upon taking 
" but a fhort journey. He was twice mar- 
** ried, firft to a daughter of Mr. Parfons, 
*^ one of the auditors of the revenue ; and af- 
f^ ter wards to a daughter of Mr. Devenilh, 
** of a good family in Dorfetftiire. By the 

firft he had a foi; ; and by the fecond a 

daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane^ 
♦f He died the fixth of December, 171 8, in 
^^ the fortyirfifth year of his age ; and was 

^* byried 
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^* turied the nineteenth of the fame ilnonth' 
** in Weftminfter-abbey, in the ifle where 
^' many of our Englifh poets are interred, 
"** Qver-againft Ghaucer, his body being at- 
^* tended by a feleift number of his friends,' 
^* and the dean and choir ofiki^ing at the 
«• funeral/' 

To this charaiSbef, whicli is apparently 
^iven with the fondnefs of a friend, may be 
added the teftimony of Pope ; who faysf, in 
a letter to Blount, ** Mr. Ro/wc accompa- 
nied me, and paffed a week in the Foreft. 
I nefed hot tell you hoW much a man^of 
his turn entertained me j but I muft ac- 
quaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety 
6f difpofitionn almoft peculiar to him, 
which make it impoffible to part from 
him without that uneafinefs which gene-* 
rally fueeeeds all our pleafure." 

I^ope has left behitid him dnother meiitioii 
of his companion, lefs advantageous, whicli 
is thus reported by Dr. Warburtori i 

• 

*' Rowe, in Mr; Pope^s opinion, maihtain-* 

** ed a decent ^charadter^ but had no heart. 

Vol.. IL Z 'rMf. 
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^^ Mr. Addifon waa juftly offended with fomtf 
*/ behaviour whkh arofe from that want^ 
7 and eftranged hinafelf from him ; which 

V Rowe felt very feverely* Mr. Pope, their 
«^* common friend, knowing. tJxis, took an o})- 

V portunity* at fome junfture of Mr, Addi^ 
** fon's advancement, to tell him how poor 
** Rowe was grieved at his difpleafure, and 
•* what fatisfadtion he expreffed at Mr. Ad- 
*' difon's gx)od fortune 5 which he exprcfied 
•* fo naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) tould 
*' not but think him fincere. Mr. Addtiba 
^* ceplied, M do not fufpedt that he feigned} 
*' but the levity of his heart, is fuch,. that he 
" is ftruck with any new adventure^ and it 
** would afFeft him juft in the fame moniier, 
** if he heard I wa? going to be hanged/ — 
^^ Mr. Pope f^id, he could not deny but Mr. 
" Addifon underftood Rowe well.*' 

This cenfure time has not left us tbe power 
of confirming or refuting; but obfervation 
daily fhews, that much flrei^ is not to be laid 
on hyperbolical accufations, and pointed fen- 
fences, which even he that utters them de- 
fires, to be applauded rather than credited. 
Addifon can.hardlj be fuppofed to have meant 

all 
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all that he faid. Few charadters can bear the 
microfcopick fcrutiny of wit quickened by 
anger ; and perhaps the beft advice to authors 
would be, that they fhould keep out of 
the way of one another* 

Rowe i« chiefly to be confidered as a tra* 
gick writer and a tranflator. In his attempt 
at comedy he failed fo ignominioufly, that his 
Biter is not inferted in his works ; and his 
occafional poems and fhort compofitions are 
rarely worthy of either praife or cenfure ; for 
they feem the cafual fports of a mind feeking 
rather to amufe its leifure than to exercife its 
powers. 

In the conftruftion of his dramas, there 
is not much art ; he is not a nice obferver 
of the Unities. He extends tinie and varies 
place as his convenience requires. To vary 
the place is not, in my opinion, any violatioix' 
of- Nature, if the change be made betweeil 
the a6ts ; for it is no lefs eafy for the fpedta- 
tor to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in the fecond 
aft, than at Thebes in the firft ; but tp change 
the fcene, as is done by Rowe, in the middle 
of an a<3:, is to add more ads to the play, iincc 
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an ad: is fo much of the bufinefs as is traiif^ 
a<Sed without interruption. Rbwe, by this 
licence, eafily extricates himfelf from difE- 
culties; as in Jane Gr^y, when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of pub-* 
lick execution, and are wondering how the 
heroine or the poet will proceed, no fooner has 
yane pronounced fome prophetick rhymes, 
than-^-pafs and begone — the fcene clofes, and 
Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out upon 
the ftage^ 

I know not that there can be found in his 
plays any deep fearch into nature, any accu» 
rate difcriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice difplay of paffioii in its progrefs ; all is 
general and undefined. Nor does he much 
intereft or aiFeft the auditor, except in Jane 
Sbare^ who is always ktn and heard with 
pity. Alicia is a characfler of empty noife, 
with no refemblance to real forrbw or to na- 
tural madnefs* 

Whence, then, has Rbwe his reputation l 

' From the reafonablenefs and propriety of fome 

of his fcenes, from the elegance of his dic- 

tiori, and the fuavity of his verfe. He feldojn 

moves 
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tndves cither pity or terror, but he often ele- 
vates the fentiments ; he feldom pierces the 
breaft, but he always delights the. ear, and 
often improves the underftanding. 

His tranflation of the Golden Verfes^ and d[ 
the firft book of S^uillefs Poem, have nothing 
in them remarkable. The Golden Ferfes are 
tedious. The verfion of Lucan is one of the 
greateft produdlions of Englifh poetry ; for 
there is perhaps none that fo completely ex- 
hibits the genius and ipirijt of the original^ 
laucan is diftinguifhedbyakindof diftatorial 
or philofophick dignity, rather, as Quintilian 
obferves, declamatory than poetical ; full of 
ambitious morality and pointed fentences, 
comprifed in vigorous and animated lines^ 
This charafter Rowe has very diligently and 
fuccefsfully preferved. His vcrfification, 
which is fuch as his contemporaries pra<aifed, 
without any attempt at innovation or im*^ 
provement, feldom wants either melody or 
force. His author's fenfe is fometimes a lit- 
tle diluted by additional infufions, and fome- 
times weakened by top much expanfion. But 
fuch faults are to be expecfled in all tranfla- 
t^ons, froro the conftraint of meafures and 

Z 3 diffimilitudi^ 
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diffirailitudc of languages. Tfac Bhtirfalia 
of Rowc deferves^ more notice than it db- 
tainsy and as it is more read will bq inore 
efteemed. ' 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was born on tl># 
firft of May, 1672, at Milfton, of which 
his father, Lancelot Addifon, was then reAor, 
near Ambrofbury in Wiltfliire, and appearing 
weak and unlikely to live, he was chriftened 
the fame day. After the ufual domeftick 
education, which, from the character of his 
father, may be reafonably fuppofed to have 
given him ftrong impreffions of piety, he 
was committed to the care of Mr. Naifh at 
Ambrofbury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor 
at Salifbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the mafters of 
men illuftrious for literature, is a kind of 
hiftorical fraud, by which honeft fame is in- 

jurioufly 
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jurioufly diminiflicd : I would therefore 
trace him through the whole proCefs of his 
education.. In 1683^ .iju the beginnin g of 
his twelfth year, his father hemg made dean 
of Lichfield, naturally carried his family to 
his new refidence, and, I believe, placed him 
for fome time, probably not long, under 
Mr- Shaw, then mafter of tlie fcliool at Lichr 
field, father of the late Dr. feter Shaw* Of 
this interval his biographers have given no 
account, and I know it only from a ftory of 
a bfirring'QUt, told n>e, when I was a boy, by 
Andrew Corbet of Shropihire, who had heard 
it from Mr. Pigot his unck. 

The pra(Slice of hrnng-ouf, was a fiivagc 
|icenfe, pra<5tifed in many fchools to the ^t\A 
pi tjjie laft century, by which the boy$, 
when the periodical vacation dr^w near, 
growing petulant at the approach of liberty, 
|bme days before the time pf r^ular recefs, 
took poUcflion of the fchool, of which they 
f)arred the doors, and bade their mafter de- 
fiance from the windows. It is not eafy to 
fuppo& that on fuch occafions the mafter 
would do more than laugh ; yet, if tradition 

Iftay be credited, he oftfca ftruggled hard to 

force 
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force or furprife the garjifon. The maftetj^ 
when Pigot was a fchool-boy, was bdrred-^out 
at Lichfield, and the wliole operation, as he 
faid, was planned and' conduced hy Addifbn. 

_ '• * • ' ■ 

To judge better of the proT)ability of this 

ftory, I have enquired when he was fent to 

the Chartj-eux ; but, as he was not one of 

^hofe who enjoyed the Founder's benefadiottji 

there is no account . preferved ^f his admif- 

fion. At the fchpol of the . Chartrei*x> to 

which Jie was i^moved either, from ihat of 

Salifburj or Lichfield, te.purfued his Juvc* 

iiile ftudies ^nder the care . of Dr, E1U«,. and 

r 

contra<ft^d that intimacy with Sir 'fiLicla^d 
^mPi. wcfe. their jqmt labours feeye -fo ^^ 
fe<auflfUy.j?fi9pV4e|i.. .. 






Of this memorable friendihia the ereater 
praife muft be given to Steele. It is not hard tp 
love thofe from whom irething can hh fear- 
ed^ and Addifon liev^ confidcred ^eele as a 
rival ^> but.Stedc li4ed;^.ai he Cibnfefite, 'under 
an habijtual fubjedioh to the prtdpiiiihating 
genius cif Addifon, whom he alwayis men- 
tioned with reverence, and treated with ob-*, 
fequioufnefs^ 

£ Ad4iibn 
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Addlfon *, wha knew his -own dignity, 
could not always forbear to fhew it, by play- 
ing a little upon his admirer; but he was in 
no danger of retort : his jefts were endured 
without refiftance or refentment. 

4 

' Biit the fneer of jocularity was not the 
worft. > Steele, whofe imprudence of genero- 
fity, or vanity of profufion, kept him always 
incurably neceffitous, upon fome prefling 
exigience, in an evil hour, borrowed an hun- 
dred pounds of his friend, probably without 
much purpofe of repayment ; but Addifon, 
who feems to have had other notions o^ a 
hundred ' pounds, grew impatieht of deky, 
and' reclaimed his loan by' an exeoutidn. 
Steele felt with great fenfibility the- obduracy 
of his creditor : but with emotions ot for- 

' ■ V ...... 

row rather than of angen 

In 1687 he waa Mitcred into Queen's CoU 
lege in Oxford, where, in .1689, tha acci- 
dental perufal of. fonoe Latin verfes. gained 
him the patronage of. Drw Lancafter^ after <• 
wards provoft of Queen'Sc College ; by whofe 

, - - f . - . - - 

♦ Spence. 

^ ' recom- 
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recomtiKfndation hewas eleftcd intoMagda^ 
Icn College as ^ Demy,,a term by which that . 
focicty denominates thofe which are clib^ 
where called Scholars ; young men, who 
partake of the founder's benefadtion, and 
iuccecd in their order to vacant fellow- 
ships *. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry 
and criticifm, and grew fiirft eminent by his 
Latin compofitions, which are indeed en^ 
titled to particular praife. He has not con- 
fined himfelf to the imitation of any ancient 
author, but has formed his ftylc from the 
general language, fuch as a diligent perufal 
of the produftiqns of different agds happened 
to fupply. 

His Latin compofitions feem to have had 
much of his fondnefs ; for he colledled a 
fecond volume of the Mu/a Anglicam^f per- 
haps for a convenient receptacle, in which all 
his Latin pieces are inferted, and where his 
Poem on the Peace has the firft place. He 
afterwards prefented the colledtion to Boi- 

* He took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 1693. 

leau. 
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leau^ who froto that time conceived^ fayir 
^ickijll, an opinion of the Englijh genius for 
poetry. Nothing is better known of Boilcau, 
than that he hid;an in}udicibus and peevifli 
contempt of modern Latin/ and^ therefore his 
profeffion of regard was probably the efFed 
of his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fub- 
jedls on which perhaps he would not have 
ventured to have written in his own language, 
^he Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ^ ^be 
Barometer ; and^ Bowling-green. When the 
matter is low or fcanty, a dead language, 
in which nothing i% mean becaufe nothing is 
faihiliar, affords "great conveniences ; and by 
the fonorous magnificence of Roman fyl- 
lables, the writer conceals penury of thought, 
and want of novelty, often from the reader, 
and often from himfelf. 
» 

Ih his- twenty --fecond year he firft (hewed 
his power of Englifh poetry, by fome verfes 
addrejQed to Dry den ; and foon afterwards 
publifhed a tranflation. of the greater part of 
the Fourth Georgick upon Bees 3 after which, 
fays Dryden, my latter fwarm is hardly worth 
the hiving. 

About 
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About the fame time he compofed the ar<i 
gaments prefixed to the feveral books of 
Dryden's Virgil ; and produced an Effay on 
the Georgicks, juvenile, fuperficial, and un- 
inftruftive, without much either of the 
fcholar s learning or the critick's penetration. 

His next paper of verfes contained a cha- 
radter of the principal Englifli poets, infcribed 
to Henry Sacheverell, who was then, if not 
a poet, a writer of verfes ; as is fhcwn by 
his -verfion of a fmall part of VirgiFs Geor- 
gicks, piiblifhed in the Mifcellanies, and a 
Latin encomium on queen Mary, in the 
Mufae Anglicanae. Thefe verfes exhibit afl 
the fondnefs of friendftiip ; but on one fide 
or the other, friendfhip was too weak forth® 
malignity of faftion. 

In this poem is a very confident and dif- 
criminative charatfter of Spenfer, whofe work 
he had then never read*. So little fome- 
times is criticifm the efFeft of judgen^ent. 
It is neceflary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Con- 

grcvt 
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greve to Montague^ then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : Addifoh was then learning the 
trade of a courtier, and fubjoined Montague 
as a poetical name to thofe of Cowley and of 
Dry den. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, con- 
curring, according to Tickcll, with his na- 
tural modefty, he was diverted from his ori- 
nal defign of entering into holy orders. 
Montague alleged the corruption of men 
who engaged in civil employments without 
liberal education ; and declared, that, though 
he was reprefented as an enemy to the 
Church, he would never do it any injury 
\>\xt by withholding Addifon from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) be wrote a poem ttf 
king William, with a kind of rhyming in- 
trodu<Sion addrefled to Iqrd Somers. ' King 
William had no regard to elegance or lit^a- 
turc; his ftudy was only war ; yet by a choice 
of minifters, whofe difpofition was very dif- 
ferent fjrom his own, he procured; without 
intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. 
Addifon was carefled both by Somers and 

Montague.. 

la! 
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In 1697, he wrote his poem on the peace 
of Ryfwick> which he dedicated to Mon- 
tague^ ^nd which was afterwards called by 
Smith the beft Latin poem Jince the JEneid. 
Praife mufl; not be too rigoroufly examined ; 
but the performance cannot be denied to be 
vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, he 
obtained (in 1699) a penfion of three hun- 
dred pounds a year> that he might be en- 
'abled to travel. He ilaid a year at Blois*, 
probably to learn the French language ; and 
then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which 
he furveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he was 
far from being idle ; for he not only colledted 
his obfervations on the country, but found 
time to write his Dialogues on Medals, and 
four afts of Cato, Such is the relation of 
Tickell* Perhaps he only colledled his ma- 
terials, and formed his plan: , 

Whatever were his other employments )j\ 
Italy; he there wrote the letter to lord Hali- 

• Spence. 
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fax, which is juftly confidered as the moft 
elegant, if not the moft fublime, of his 
poetical productions. But in about two 
years he found it neceflary to haften home s 
being, as Swift informs us, diftreffed by in- 
digence, and compelled to become the tutor 
of a travelling Squire* 

At his return he publiflied his Travels, 
^vith a dedication to lord Somers. As his 
ftay in foreign countries was fhort, his ob- 
fervations are fuch' as might be fupplied by 
a hafty view, and confift chiefly in compari- 
fons of the prefent face of the country with 
the defcriptions left us by the Roman poets, 
from whom he made preparatory colle(5lions, 
of* which he might have fpared the trouble, 
had he known that fuch colledions had been 
made tvvice before by Italian authors* 

The moft amiifing palTage of his book, is 
his account of the minute republick of San 
Marino ; of many parts it is not a very fevere 
cenfure to -fay that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of language, 
and variegation of profe and verfe, however, 
gains upon the reader 5 and the book, though 

9 , ^ awhile 
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a while neglefted, became in time fo much 
the favourite of the publick, that before it 
was reprinted it rofe to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (In 1702), 
with a meannefs of appearance which gave 
teftimony of the difficulties to which he had 
been reduced, he found his old patrons out 
of power, and. was therefore for a time at 
full leifure for the cultivation of his mind, 
and a mind fo cultivated gives reafbn to be- 
lieve that little time was loft. 

But he remained not long negleftcd or 
ufelefs. The vidory at Blenheim (1704) 
fpread triumph and confidence over the na- 
tion ; and lord Godolphin lamenting to lord 
Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a 
manner equal to the fubjedl, defired him to 
propofe it. to fome better poet. Halifax told 
him that there was no encouragement for ge- 
nius ; that worthlefs men were unprofitably 
enriched with publick money, without any 
care to find or employ thofe whofe appears 
ance might do honour to their country. To 
this Godolphin replied, that fuch abufes 
ihould in time be re<5tified ; and that if a 

A a 2 man 
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man conld be found capable of the tafk then 
propofed, he ihould not want an ample re- 
compenfe. Halifax then named Addifon; 
but required that the Treafurer fhould apply 
to him in his own perfon, Godolphin fent 
the mcffage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord 
Carleton; and Addifon having undertaken the 
work, communicated it to the Treafurer, 
while it was yet advanced no further than 
the fimile of the Angel, and was immediate- 
ly rewarded by fucceeding Mr. Locke in the 
place of ComyntJJioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover 
with lord Halifax j and the year after was 
made under-fecretary of ftate, lirft to Sir 
Charles Hedges, and in a few months more 
to the earl of Sunderland* 

About this time the prevalent tafte for 
Italian operas inclined him to try what 
would be the efFedt of a mufical Drama in 
our own language'. He therefore wrote the 
opera of Rofamond, which, when exhibitcjd 
on the ftage, was either hiifed or negle<9:ed ; 
but trufling that the readers would do him 
more juftice, he publifhed it, with an infcrip- 

tion 
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tion to the dutchefs of Marlborough ; a wo- 
man without Ikill, or pretenfions to fkill, 
in poetry or literature. His dedication was 
therefore an inftance of fervilc abfurdity, to 
be exceeded only by Jofhua Barnes's dedica* 
tion of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been fomewhat ad- 
vanced by The Tender Hufband^ a comedy 
which Steele dedicated to him, with a con* 
feflion that he owed to him feveral of the 
moft fuccefsful fcencs. To this play Addi-» 
fon fupplied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was jip* 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addifon 
attended him as his fecretary i and was made 
keeper of the records in Birminghani's 
Tower, with a falary of three hundred pounds 
a year. The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the falary was au^^mented for his 
{ipcommodation, 

Jntereft and fadion allow little to the ope- 
ration of pftrticular difpofitions, or private 
Opinions* Two men of perfonal charafterg 
more oppofite than thofe of Wharton and A4« 

A a 3 difoQ^ 
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difon, could not eafily be brought together. 
Wharton was impious, profligate, and fhame- 
lefs, without regard, or appearance of regard, 
to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to 
this, may be faid of Addifon ; but as agents 
of a party they were connc6ted, and how 
they adjufted their other fentiments we can- 
not know, 

Addifon muft however not be too haftily. 
condemned. It is not necefTary to refufe 
benefits from a bad man, when the accept- 
ance implies no approbation of his crimes ; 
nor has the fubordinate officer any obhgation 
to examine the opinions or condudt of thofe 
under whom he a<9:s, except that he rt^ay not 
be made the inflrument of wickednefs. It is 
reafonable to fuppofe that Addifon counter- 
a<5i:ed, as far as he was able, the malignant 
and blafling influence of the Lieutenant, and 
that at leafl by his intervention fome good 
was done, and fome mifchief prevented. 

When hp was in office, he made a law to 
himfelf, as Swift has recorded, never to re- 
mit his regular fees in civility to his friends : 
*/ For/' iaid he, ^* I may have a hundred 

** friends 5 
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** friends ', and, if my fee be two guineas, I 
*' iTiall, by relinqui(hing my right, lofe two 
** hundred guineas, ard no friend gain more 
^' than two ; there is therefore no proportion 
** between the good imparted and the evil 
'^ fuffercd." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without 
any communication of his defign, began the 
publication of the Tatler ; but he was not 
long concealed : by inferting a remark on 
Virgil, which Addifon had given him, he dif- 
covercd himfelf. It is indeed not eafy for 
any man to write upon literature, or corti- 
mon life, (o as not to make himfelf know;^ 
tx> thofe with whom he familiarly converfes^. 
and vvho are acquainted with his track of 
ftudy, his favourite topicks, his peculiar no- 
tions, and his habitual phrafes. 

If Steele defired to write in fecret, he was 
not lucky; a fingle month deteded him.. 
His firft Tatler was publiftied April 22 
{1709), and Addifbn's contribution appeared 
May 26, Tickell obferve^, that the. Tatler- 
began and was concluded without his con- 
p.urrence. This is doubtlcfs literally true ;. 

A a 4 but 
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but the work did not fuiFer much by his un* 
confcioufQefs of its commencement, or his 
abfence at its ceflatipn ; for he continued his 
afliflance to December 23^ and the paper 
flopped on January 2. He did not diftin- 
guifh his pieces by any fignature ; and I 
know not whether his name was not kept 
fecret> t;ll the papers were colle£ted intQ 
volumes • 

To the Tatler, in about two months, fuc? 
ceeded the Speftator 5 a feries of eflays of the 
fame kind, but written with lefs levity, upon, 
a more regular plan, and publifhed daily. 
Such an undertaking (hewed the writers not 
to diftruft their own copioufaefs of materials 
or facility of compofition, and their per- 
formance juftified their confidence. They 
found, however, in their progrefs, many 
auxiliaries. To attempt a fingle paper was 
no terrifying labour : many pieces were qf* 
/ered, and many were received. 

Ad4ifon had enough of the zeal of party^ 
but Steele had at that time almofl ndthiog 
elfc. The ^pedator, in one of the firft papers^ 
ihewed the political tenets of its author^ ; 

bi^t 
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tut a rcfojution w^s foon taken, of courting 
general approbation by general topicks, and 
fubjeds on which faftion had produced np. 
diverfity of fentimcnts ; fuch as literature, 
morality, and familiar life. To this practice 
they adhered with very few deviations. The 
ardour of Steele once broke out in praife of 
Marlborough ; and when Dr. Fleetwood pre-? 
fixed to fome fermons a preface, overflow- 
ing with whiggifh opinions, that it might be 
read by the Queen, it was reprinted in the 
Spedlator, 

I 

To teach the minuter decencies and in^ 
ferior duties, to regulate the praiftice of daily 
converfation, to correal thofe depravities 
which are rather ridiculous than criminalj, 
and remove thofe grievances which, if they 
produce no lafting calamities, imprefs hourly 
vexation, was firft attempted in Italy by 
Ca/a in his hook of Manners, and CaJUglione 
in his Courtier -, two books yet celebrated in 
Italy for purity and elegance, and whichj^ 
if they are now lefs read, are negle<3:ed only 
becaufe they have effed:ed that reformation 
which their authqrs intended, and their pre- 
cepts now are no longer wanted. Their 
ufef ulnefs to the age in which they yrere writ-? 

ten. 
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ten, is fufficicntly attcfted by the tranflation^ 
which almofl: all the nations of Europe were 
in hafte to obtain. 

This fpccies of inftru(5tion was continuedji 
and perhaps advanced, by the French ; among 
whom La Brwyeres Manners of the Age> 
though, as Boileau remarked, it is written 
without connection, certainly defervesj great 
praifc, for livelinefs of defcription and juft- 
pefs of obfcrvation. 

Before the Tatler and Spedtator, if the 
writers for the theatre are excepted, England 
had no matters of common life. No writers 
had yet undertaken to reform either the fa- 
vagenefs of negleft, or the impertinence of 
civility; to teach when tb fpeak, or to be 
filent ; how to refufe, or how to comply. 
We wanted not books to teach us our more 
important duties, and to fettle opinions in 
philofophy or politicks ; biit an Arbiter ele^ 
gantiarumy a judge of propriety, was yet 
wanting, who fhould furvey the track of daily 
converfation, and free it from thorns and 
prickles, which teaze the palTef, though they 
do not wound him. 

For* 
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For this purpofc nothing is fo proper as 
the frequent publication of fliort papers, 
which we read not as ftudy but amufement. 
If the fubjedl be flight, the treatife likcwife 
is fliort. The bufy may find time, and the 
idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and eaiy 
knowledge began among us in the Civil War, 
when it was much the intereft of either party 
to raife and fix the prejudices of the people. 
At that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, 
Mercurius Rufticus, and Mercurius Civicus. 
It is faid, that when any title grew po- 
pular, it was ftolen by the antagonift, who 
by this ftratagem conveyed his notions to 
thofe who would not have received him had 
he not worn the appearance of a friend. 
The tumult of thofe unhappy days leftfcarce- 
ly any man leifure to treafure up oc^afional 
compofitions ; and fo much were thqy neg- 
Icifled, that a complete collection is 90 where 
to be found. 

Thefe Mercuries were fucceeded by L^Ef- 
trange's Obfervator, and that by Lefley*s Re- 

' hearfal. 
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hcarfal, and perhaps by others ; but hitherto 
nothing had, been conveyed to the people, in 
this commodious manner, but con trove rfy 
relating to the Church or State ; of vrhich 
they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge* 

It has been fuggcfted that the Royal Soci- 
ety vvras inftituted foon after the Reftoration, 
to divert the attention of the people from 
publick difcontent. The Tatler and Spec- 
tator had the fame tendency : they were pub- 
lished at a time when two parties, loud, reft- 
l^fs, and violent, each with plaufible declara- 
tions, and each perhaps without any diftindt 
termination of its views, were agitating the 
nation ; to minds heated with political conteft, 
they fupplied cooler and more inoffenfive re- 
f|e(^ons ; and it is faid by Addifon, in a 
fubfequent work, that they had a percejptible 
influence upon the converfation of that time, 
and taught the frolic^ and the gay to unite 
mcrrim^Qt lyith decency; an eflfedt which 
they can never wholly lofe, while they con- 
tinue to he among the firft books by which 
both fexes aire initiate4 in the elegancies qf 

|(now}edge, 
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The Tatlcr and Spe<ftator reduced, like 
Cala, the unfettled pradtice of daily inter- 
courfe to propriety and politenefs ; and, like 
La Bruyere, exhibited the CbaraSiers and 
Manners of the Age. The perfonages intro- 
duced in thefe papers were not merely ideal ; 
they weft then known, and con/picuous ia 
various ftations. Of the Tatler this is told 
by Steele in his laft paper, and of the Spec- 
tator by Budgell in the Preface to Theophraf- 
tus ; a book which Addifon has recommend** 
cd, and which he was fufpefted to have re- 
vifed, if he did not write it. Of thofe por- 
traits, which may be fuppofed to be fomc- 
times embellifhed, and fometimes aggravat- 
ed, the originals are partly known, and part* 
ly forgotten. 
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But to fay that they united the plans of two 
or three eminent writers, is to give then;^ but 
a fmall part of their due praife j they fuper- 
added literature and criticifm, and fometimes 
towered far above their predeccfTors j and 
taught, with great juflnefs of argument and 
dignity of language, the moft important du- 
ties and fublime truths. 

All 
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All thcfe topicks were happily varied with 
elegant fidlions and refined allegories, and il- 
luminated with different changes of ftyle and 
felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the cha- 
ra£lers feigned or exhibited in the Specta- 
tor, the favourite of Addifon was Sir Roger 
dc Coverley, of whom he had formed a very 
delicate and difcriminated idea, which he 
would not fuffer to be violated ; and there* 
fore when Steele had fhewn him innocently 
picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking 
her to a tavern, he drew upon himielf fo much 
of hid friend's indignation, that he was forced 
to appeafe him by a promife of forbearing 
Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reafon which induced Cervantes to 
bring his hero to the grave, para mifola nactd 
Don ^mxotCy y yo para el^ made Addifon de- 
clare, with an undue vehemence of expref- 
fion, that he would kill Sir Roger ; being 
of opinion that they were born for one ano- 
ther, and that any other hand would do him 

wrong* . 

It 
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It may be douBtcd whether Addifon ever 
filled up his original delineation. He de-^ 
fcribes his Knight as having his imagination 
ibmewhat warped 1 but of this perverfion he 
has made very little ufe. The irregularities 
in Sir Roger's condud> fecm not fo much the 
eflfeSs -of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual preffure of 
fome overwhelming idea, as of habitual ruf- 
ticity, and that negligence which folitary 
grandeur naturally generates* 

The variable weather of the mind, the fly* 
ing vapours of incipient madnefs, which 
from time to time cloud reafon, without 
cclipfing it, it requires fo much nicety to ex^- 
hibit, that Addifon feems to have been deter-* 
red from profccuting his awn defign. 

• To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentle-* 
man,, appears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently 
exprcfled, an adherent to the landed intereft^ 
is oppofed Sir Andrew JFreeport, a new rhan, 
a Wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed 
intereft, and a Whig. Of this contrariety of 
opinions, it is probable more confequences 

. were 
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were at firfl; intended, than could be produc-» 
ed when the refblution was taken to dx« 
elude party from the paper. Sir Andrew 
does but little, and that little ieems not to 
have pleafedAddifbn, who, when he difmilT- 
cd him from the club, changed his opinions. 
Steele had made him, in the true fpirit of un- 
feeling commerce^ declare that he wou/J nof 
Build an bojpitalfor idle people ; but at lafl: he 
buys land, fettles in the country, ^nd builds 
not a manufadlory, but an hofpital for twelve 
old hufbandmen,. for men with whom a mer-- 
chant has little acquaintance, and whom he 
ccmimonly confiders with little kindnefs* 

Of eflays thus elegant, thus inftrudtive, 
and thus commodioufly diftributed, it is na- 
tural to fuppofc the approbation general and 
the fale.numerous» I once heard it obferved, 
that the fale may be calculated by the pro- 
du£t of the tax, related in the laft number 
to produce more than twenty pounds a week, 
and therefore ftated at one and twenty pounds, 
or three pounds ten ihillings a day : this, at 
a half-penny a paper, will give fix teen hun- 
dred and eighty for the daily number* 

r This 
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This fale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be 
credited, was likely to grow Icfs ; for he de- 
clares that the SpeAator, whom he ridicules 
for his endlefs mention of the fairfex^ had 
T)efore his recefs wearied his readers. 

The next year (171 3), in which Cato came 
Upon the ftage> was the grand climaderick 
of Addifon's reputation. Upon the death of 
Cato, he had, as is faid, planned a tragedy in 
the time of his travels, and had for fevefal 
years the four firft adls finifhed, which were 
Ihewn to fuch as were likely to fpread their 
admiration* They were feen by Pope, and 
by Gibber ^ who relates that Steele, when he 
took back the copy, told him, in the dcf* 
picable cant of literary modefty, that, what- 
ever fpirit his friend had fhewn in the com- 
pofition, he doubted whethef he would have 
courage fufficient to expofe it to the cenfure 
of a BritifK audience. 

The time hcwevet was now come, when 
thofe who affedted to think liberty in datilger, 
affeded like'wife to think that a ftage-play 
might preferve it: arid Addifoh was irti- 

VoL. IL B b portuned. 
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portuned, in the name of the tutelary deities 
of Britain^ to ihew his courage and his 2eal 
by finifhing his defign. 

V 

To refume his work be feemed perverfely 
and unaccountably unwilling ; and by a re- 
queft, which perhaps he wifhed to be denied, 
defired Mr. Hughes to add afifth adt. Hughes 
fuppofed hifcn ferious ; and, undertaking the 
fupplement, brought in a few days fome fcene^ 
for his examination ; but he had in the mean 
time gone to work himfelf, and produced half 
an ad, which he afterwards completed, but 
with brevity irregularly difproportionate to the 
foregoing parts ; like a tafk performed with 
rcludtance, and hurried to its conclufion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was 
made publick by any change of the author's 
purpofe ; for Dennis charged him with raif- 
ing prejudices in his own favour by falfe po- 
iitions of preparatory criticifm, and with 
poijbning the town by contradicting in the 
Spectator the ellablifhed rule of poetical juf- 
tice, becaufe his own hero, with all his vir- 
/ tues, was to fall before a tyrant. The fad is 
certain j the motives we mufl guefs. 
' Addifon 
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* • I 

« 

* • » 

Addifon was, I believe, fu^fficieritly difpoiT- 
ed to bar all avenues againft all danger. 
When Pope brought him the prologue, which 
is properly accommodated to the pky, there 
were thcfe words/' Britons^ artfe, be worth like 
this approved*, meaning no thirtg more than, 
Britons eredl and exalt yourfelves to the ap-* 
probation of publick virtue. Addifon was 
frighted left he fhould be thought a promoter 
of infurre^tion, and the line was liquidated to 
Britons f attend. 

Now, heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
greats the important d^^ when Addifon was 
to ftand the hazard of the theatre. That 
there might, however, be left as little to ha* 
zard as was poflible, oil the firft night Steele,, 
as himfelf relates, undertook to pack an au« 
dience. This, fays Pope *, had been tried 
for the firft time in favour of the Diftreft 
Mother J' and wap poWt with more efficacy, 

praftifed for Cato. ' ' 

« ( « 

* - - r . . » * • • 

'\ \ ^ ..'..» \ , . . . 

The 4»ngejr was foon over. The wholq 
iijmon,.was a,j tlKif t^ fire with..£^<fliQU.% 

* Spcnce. 
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The Whigs applauded every line in which 
Liberty was. ^nentioned,. as a fatire on die 
Tories ; an^ the Tories echoed every clap^ to , 
fhew that the fatire was unfelt. The ftory 
of Bolingbroke is v^ell known. He called 
Booth to his box^ and gave him fifty guineas 
for defending the caufe of Liberty fo well 
againij a, perpetual didajtor. The Whigs, 
f^ys Pope/ defign a fecond prefent, when 
they caa accompany it with as good a fen- 
t^ncc* 

The play, fupported thus by the emulation 
of fa(itious praife, w^s adcd night after night 
for a longer titaie than, I believe, the pub- 
lick had allowed -to any drama before ; and 
the aiithor^ aS'Mrs. I^orfer relatedy wander- 
ed through the whole e-xhibition behind 
thd fcenes with reftleft afifd unappeafable foli- 



. ,». "f 



^ When k was priiiterf, notice was giveft 
that the Queen would be plesikS if it was de- 
dicated to her } but at he had defigned that 
compliment elf ew here , ht found tnmfdf obliged^ 
fayi' Tickell, by hit duty on the one hand; and 

bis 
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bis honour on the other i to fend it^into ^bi 
hvorld without any dedication. 

Human happinefs has always its abate- 
ments ; the brighteft fun-fhine of Aiccefs is 
hot without ^ cloud. No fooner was Cato 
offered to the reader, than it was attacked ^)j^ 
the acute malignity oif Dennis, with all Hie 
violence of angry criticifm. Dennis, thoiigH 
equally zealous, and probably by his temj)ef 
more furious than Addifon, for what they 
called liberty, and though a flatterer of the 
Whig miniftry, could not fit quiet at a fuc- 
cefsful play; but was eager to tell friends 
and enemies, that they had mifplaced their 
admirations. The world was too ftub- 
born for inftrudion.; with the fate of .the 
cenfurer of Corneille's Cid, his aniniadver- 
fions fhewed his anger without effedl, and 
Cato continued to be prajfed. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting 
the friendfliip of Addifon, by vilifying his 
old enemy, . and could give refentment its 
full play without appearing to revenge him- 
felf. He therefore publifhed A Narrative of 
the madnefi of fohn D^fiis i a performance 

B b 3 which 
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which Icff ^e phjcftions to the, play in their 
full force, and therefore difcovered more de- 
fire of vexing the critick than of defending 
the poet* 

Addifon who was no ftrangef to the world, 
probably faw the feliifhnefs of f*ope'§ friend- 
ihipj and, refolving that he ihould have 
the confequences of his officioufners to him-- 
felf, informed Ppnnjg by Steele^ that he was 
forry for the infult ; and that wheni^ver he 
ihguld think fit to anfwer his remarks, he 
would do it in a manner to which nothing 
,could be obje^Scd, ... 

The greateft weaknefs of , the play is in 
the ibenes of love, which are faid by Pope* 
to have been added to the original plan upon 
^ fubf&qaent review, in compliance with the 
popular pradice of the ftage. Such an autho- 
rity it is hard to rejcdl ; yet the love is fo in- 
timately mingled with the whole adion, that 
it cannot eafily be thought gxtrinfick and ad- 
ventitious J for if It were taken away, what 
would be left ? or how were the four adts 
filjed in the firfl draught ? 
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At the publication the Wits feemed proud 
to pay their attendance with encomiaftick 
verfes. Thcf beft are from an unknown hand, 
which will perhaps lofe fomewhat of their 
praife when the author is known to be 
Jeffreys* 

Cato had yet other honour 5. ' It Was cenfur- 
ed as a party-play by a Scholar of Oxford j and 
defended in a favourable examination by Dr. ^ 
Sewel. It was tranflated by Salvini into Ita- 
lian, and aded at Florence 5 and by the Je- 
fuits of St. Omer's into Latin, and played by ^ 
their pupils. Of this verlion a copy was ' 
fent to Mr. Addifon ; it Is to be wiflied that 
it could be found, for the fake of comparing 
their verfion of the foliloquy with that of 
Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the fame fubjeft 
by Des Champs, a French poet, which was 
tranflated, with a criticifm on the EngUfli 
play. But the tranilator and the critick are 
flow forgotten, 

Deiinis lived on unanfwered, and therefore 
little read : Addifon knew the policy of lite«^ 

B b 4 rature 
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raturc too well to make his enemy impoptantji 
by drawing the attention of the publick Hp- 
on a criticiffli, which, though fometimes in- 
tfemperate, was often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the ftage, another 
daily paper, called ^Jbe Guardian, was pubr . 
lifhed by Stctle, Tq this, Addifon gave 
great affiftance, whether occafionally or by 
previous engagement i^ not known. 

Thecharafter of Guardian was too narrow 
and too ferjqus : it might properly epough 
admit both the duties and the decencies of 
life, but feemed not to include literary fpe- 
culations, and was in fome degree violated 
by merripient and burlefgue. What had 
(he Guaj-dian of the Lizards to do with clubs 
of tall or of litfle men, with nefts of ants^*" 
Of with Strada s prolufions ? 



Of this paper nothing is neceffary to be 
faid, but that it found many contributors, 
and that it was a continuation of the Spec- 
tator, with the fanie elegance, and the fan>e 
variety, till fome unlucky fparfele fton\ a 
Tory paper fet Steele's politicHs^ on fire, and 
• -1 wit 
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^it at once blazed into fadion. He wai 
foon too hot for neutral topicks, and quittecl 
the Guardian to write the Englijhman. 

. The papers of Addifon are marked in the 
Spectator by one of the Letters in the name 
oi Clio^ and in the Guardian by a band} 

whether it was> as Tickell pretends to thinks 

• . . . ♦ 

that; he was unwilling to ufurp the praife of 
others, or as Steele, with far greater likeli^ 
hood, infinuates, that he could not without 
difcontent iippart to others any of his own. 
I have heard' that his avidity ^did not fatisfy 
itfelf with tlie air of renown, but that with 
great eagernefs he laid hold on his propor^ 
tion of the prpfi t s . 

Many of thefe papers were written with 
powers truly comick, with nice difcrimina- 
ttion of charax5ters, and accurate obfervation 
of natural or accidental deviations from pro* 
priety ; but it was not fijppofed that he had 
tried a comejiy on ^he ftage, till Steele, after 
his death, declared him the author of the 
Drummer i this however he did not know to 
be true by any cogent teftiniony ; for when 
Addifon put the play into his hands, he only 
told him it was the work of a Gentleman in 

3 tbe^ 
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th'e'C^pnpany i and when it was received, a^ 
is confcffed, witli cold difapprobation, he 
was probably lefs willing to claim it, Tickell 
omitted it in his collection ; but the tefti- 
mony of Steele, and the total filence of any 
other claimant, has determined the publick 
to'afSgn it to Addifon, and it is now printed 
.^ith his other poetry, Steele carried the 
Drummer to the playhoufe, and afterwards to 
the prefs, and fold the copy for fifty guineas, 

- • • • " ' s . 

. To the opinion of Steele may be added the 
proof fupplied by the play itfelf, of which 
the chara^ers are fuch as Addifon would 
have delineated, and the tendency fuch as 
Addifon would have promoted. That it 
ihould have been ill received would raife 
lypndcr, did we not daily fee the capricious 
diftribution of theatrical praife. 

' He was not all this time an indifferent 
fpeftator of publick affairs. He wrote, as 
different exigencies required- (in 1707), J^be 
prefent State of the IVar^ and the Neceffity of 
an Augmentation ; which, however judicious j 
l)eing written on temporary tgpicks, and ex-*- 
hibiting no peculiar powers, has naturally 

fun^ 
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funk by its 6wn weight into negleft. This 
cannot, be faid of the few papers entitled The 

ft . ^ 

Whig Examiner^ in which is exhibited all the 
ibrcf of gay tnalevolence and humorous fatire* 
Of this paper, which juft appeared and ex-^ 
pired. Swift remarks, with exultation/ that /V. 
/> now down atnongth dead men. He might well 
rejoice at the death of that which he could. 
not have killed. Every reader of every party, 
fince perfonal malice is paft, and the papers 
which once inflamed the natioii are read only^ 
35 cfFufions of wit, muft wifti for more of 
the Whig Examiners y for on no occafion was. 
the genius of Addifon more vigoroufly ex- 
erted, and on none did the fuperiority of his 
wit more evidently appear. His ^rial of. m 
Count Tariff] written to expofe the Treaty of 
Commerce with France, lived no longer than 
the queftion that produced it. 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made 
to revive the SpeSlator^ at a time indeed by no 
means favourable to literature, when the fuc- 
qt^Qxx of a new family to the throne filled 
the nation with anxiety, difcord, and con- 

fuiioa; aijd either the turbulence of the 

•• • 

times, or the latiety of the Ve^iders, put a Aop 

to 
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to the publication, after an experiment of 
eighty numbers, which were afterwards 
collected into an eighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than any one of thofe that 
went before it : Addifon produced more than 
a fourth part, and the other contributors are 
hy no- means unworthy of appearing as his 
aflbciates. The time that had paffed during 
the fufpcnfion of the Spe£fator, though it had 
not leifened his power of humour, ieems to 
have increafed his diipofition to ferioufnefs r 
the proportion of his religious to his comick 
papers is greater than in the former feries. 

The SpeSfafor, from its recommencement, 
w^s publiftied only three times a week j 
and no difcriminative marks were added to 
J^he papers. To Addifon Tickell' has afcrib^ 
pd twenty •three *. 

The Speffator had many contributors j and 
Steele, whofe negligence kept him always in 
d hurry, when it was his turn to furnilh a 
paper,- called loudly for the Letters, of which 

♦Numb. 556. 557. 558. 559. 561- 5^2. 565- 567* 
568. 569. 571. 574. 575. 579. 580v58'2.*583- 584- S^S- 
5go. 592. 598. 6co» . 

Addifon, 
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Addifon^ whofe materials were more^ made 
little ufe ; having recourfe to iketches and 
hints J the produdfc of his former ftudiesx 
which he now reviewed and completed : 
among thefe are named by Tickell the mfays, 
on WiU thofe on the Pleafures of the ImagU 
nation^ and the Criticifm on Milton. 

When the Houfe of Hanover took poffef- 
fion of the throne, it was reafonable to ex- 
pe(ft that the zeal of Addifon would be 
fuitably rewarded. Before the arrival of king 
George, he was made fecretary to the re- 
gency, and was required by his office to iend 
notice; to Hanover that the Queen was dead, 
jind that the throne was vacant . To do this 
would not have been difficult to any man 
but Addifon, who was fo overwhelmed with 
the greatnefs of the event, and fo diftrafted 
by choice of expreffion, that the lords, who 
could not wait for the niceties of criticifm, 
called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the houfe, 
and ordered him to difpatch the meflage. 
Southwell readily told what was neceflary> 
in the 'common ftyli of bufinefs, and vahied 
himfelf upon having done what was too hard 
for, Addifon. 

.-.4* a «..■> t 
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He was bettei- qualified for the Freeholder^ 
a paper which he publifhed twice a week^ 
from Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of the 
next year. This was undertaken in defence 
of. the eftablifhed government, fometimcs 
with argument, fometimcs with mirth. In 
argument he had many equals; but his 
humour was fingular and matchlefs. Bi- 
gotry itfelf muft be delighted with the Tory- 
Fox-hunter. 

There arc however fomc ftrokes Icfs ele- 
gant, and lefs decent ; fuch as the Pretender's 
Journal, in which one topick of ridicule is 
his poverty. . This mode of abufe had'beea 
employed by Milton againft king Charles II* 

^^ — — . Jacobsi. 

Centum cxulantis vifcera Marfupii regis, . 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of ibme 
alderman of London, that he had more money 
than the exiled princes.; but that which 
might be expeded from Milton's favagenefs, 
or Oldmixon's meannefs, was not fuitable to, 
the delicacy of Adcjifon. 

, ySteele thought the humour of the "Free^ 

holder too nice and gentle for fuch noiiy 
10 times i 



times; and is reported to have faid that th^ 
miniftry made uie of a lute, when they fhould 
have called for a trumpet. 

This year * he married the countefs dow« 
ager of Warwick, whom he had folicited by 
a very long and anxious courtfhip, perhaps 
with behaviour not very unlike that of Sir 
Roger to his difdainful widow ^ and who, I 
am afraid, diverted herfelf often by playing 
with his paflion. He is faid to have firflr 
known her by becoming tutor to herfon •[•,• 
** He formed," faid Tonfon, ** the defign 
'* of getting that lady, from the time when 
<* he was firft recommended into the family.'* 
In' what part of hia life he obtained the re- 
commendation, or how long, and in whatolan-. 
ner he lived in the family, I know not. His 
advances at firft were certainly timorous^ but 
grew bolder as his reputation and influeAce 
increafed ; till at laft the lady was perfuaded 
to marry him, on terms much like thofe on 
which a Turkifh princefs is efpoufed, to 
whom the Sultan is reported to pronounce^ 
** Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 

* Auguft 2,1716. f Sperice. 
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*• flave." The marriage, if uncontradifted re- 
port can be credited, made no addition to his 
happinefs ; it neither found them nor made 
them equal. She always remeq^bered her 
<Jwn rank, and thought herfelf entitled to 
treat with very little ceremony the tutor of 
her fon. Rowe's ballad of the Dejpdiring 
Shepherd is faid to have been written, either 
before or after marriage, upon this memora- 
ble pair ; and it is certain that Addifon has 
kft behind him no encouragement for am- 
bitious love. 

The year after ( 1 7 1 7) he rofe to his higheft 
elevation, being made fecretary of (late. For 
this employment he might be juftly fuppofed 
qualified by long pradice of bufinefs, and 
by his regular afcent through other officies 5 
but expectation is often difappointed ; it is 
univerfally confefled that he was unequal to 
the duties of his place. In the houfe of 
commons he could not fpeak, . and therefore 
was ufelefs to the defe^jce of the govern- 
ment. In the office, fays Pope *, he could 
not iifuean order without loiing his time in 
queft of fine expreffions. What Itf gained 

• • • • 
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in rank^ he loft in credit ; and^ finding by 
experience his own inability^ was forced to 
folicit his difmiilion^ with a peniion of fifteen 
liundfed pounds a year. His friends palliated 
this reiinquifliment^ of which both friends 
iand enemies knew the true reafon, with an 
account of declining healthy and the neceility 
of recefs and quiet. 

He how returned to his vocation, and be- 
gan to plan literary occupations for his future 
liire. He purpofed a tragedy on the death 
b£ Socrates ; a ftory of which, as Tickell re- 
marks, the bafis is narrow, and to which I 
know not hoW love could have been append- 
ed. iThere would however have been no 
want either of virtue in the fentiments, or 
elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of 
the Cbrijltah Religion, of which part was 
publifhed after his death ; and he defigned 
to have miade a new poetical verfion of the 
Pfalms 

Thefe pious compofitions Pope imputed * 

to a fclfifti motive, upon the credit, as he 

J- 
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owns, of Tonfdnj who having ' qoarrclkd 
with Addifoh, and not loving him, fetid, that, 
when he laid down the fecretary's* office, he 
intended to take orders, and obtain a bifhop- 
rick ; for, faid he, I always thought him a 
prieft in his heart. 

That Pope fhould have thought this con- 
jefture of Tonfon wprth remembrance is a 
proof, but indeed fo far as I have found, 
the only proof, that he retained fonie malig- 
nity from their ancient rivalry. ^ Tonfon pre- 
tended but to guefs it ; no other mortal ever 
fufpefted it ; and Pope might have reflefted, 
that a man who had been fecretary of ftate, in 
thQ miniftry of Sunderland, knew a nearer 
way to a biihoprick than by defending Reli- 
gion, or tranflating the Pialms. 

It is related that he had once a^^e|ign to 
make an Englifli Diftionary, and that he con- 
fidered Dr. Tillotfon as the writer of higheft 
authority. There was formerly fent to me 
by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leather fellers 
Company, who was eminent for curiofity and 
literature, a collection of examtdes^ feledted 
from Tillotfon's works, as Locker faid, by 
Addifon. It came too late to be of ufe, {o 
I infpedled it but (lightly, audi renacmber 

5 it 
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it indifUndly. -I thought the pailages too 
fliort. 

Addifon however did not conclude his life 
in peaceful ftudies ; but relapfed, when he 
was near his end, to a political qnefiion. 

It fo happened that (1718*19 ) a contro- 
vcrfy was agitated, with great vehemence, be- 
tween thofe friends of long continuance, Ad- 
difon and Steele. It may be afked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what 
caufe could fet them at variance. The fub- 
jed: of their difpute was of great importance. 
The earl of Sunderland propofed an ad: called 
the Peerage Bill, by which the number of 
peers fhould be fixed, and the king reftrained 
from any new creation of nobility, uhlefs 
when an old family fhould be extinct. To 
this the Ibrds would naturally agree; 'and 
the king, who was yet little acquainted with 
his own prerogative, and, as is now well 
known, almofl indifferent to the pofTeflions 
of the Crown, had been perfuaded tp confent. 
The only ^difficulty was fbxmd among the 
commons, who were not likely to ap- 
prove the perpetual exclufion of themfelves 

C c 2 and 
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and their poftcrity. Tfic bill therefore was 
eagerly oppofed, and among others by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, whofe fpeech was publifhed. 

. The lords might think their dignity dimi- 
nifhed by improper advancements, and par* 
ticularly by the introduftion of twelve new 
peers at once, to produce a majority of To- 
ries in the laft reign; an a£t of authqrity 
violent enough, yet certainly legale md by no 
means to be compared with that contempt 
of national right, with which fome time af- 
terwards, by the inftigation of Whiggifm^ the 
commons, chofen by the people for three 
years, chofe thcmfelves for feven. But, what- 
ever might be the di^ofition of thc> lords, 
the people had no wifh to increafe their 
power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele 
obfcrved in a letter to the earl of Oxford, was 
to introduce an Ariftocracy; for a inajority in 
the houfe of lords, fo limited, would have 
been defpotick and irrefiftible. 

I 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient 
eftablifliment, Steele, whofe pen readily fe- 
cpnded his political paffions, endeavoured to 
alarm the natiqn by a pamphlet called. 3j&^ 

Plebeian I 
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Plebeian \ to this an anfwer was publifhcd by 
Addifon, under the title of ^be Old IVhig^in 
which it is not difcovercd that Steele was then 
known to be the advocate for the commons. 
Steele replied by a fecond Plebeian i and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtefy, confin- 
ed himfelf to his queftion, without any per-: 
fonal notice of his opponent. . Nothing hi- 
therto was committed againft the laws of 
friendfliip, or proprieties of dfecencyi but' 
controvcrtifts cannot long retain their kind- 
nefs for each other. The Old fFhig anfwer- 
ed the Plebeian, and could not forbear fomc 
contempt of * little Dicky y whofe trade it was 
to write pamphlets.' Dicky however did 
not lofe his fettled veneration for his friend; 
but contented himfelf with quoting fome 
lines of Cato, which were at once deted:ion 
and reproof. The bill was laid afide during 
that feiBon, and Addifon died before the 
next, in which its commitment was rejected 
by two hundred fixty-five to one hundred 
feventy-feven* 

Every reader furely muft regret that theib 
two illuftrious friends, after fo many years 
pad. in confidence and endearment, in unity 

C c 3 of 
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of intcrcft, conformity of opinion^ and fcllow- 
fhip of itudy, fhdiild finally part in acritno- 
nious oppofition. Such a centroverfy was 
Bellum plufquam civile, as Lucan expreiTes it. 
Why could hot fadion find other advocates ? 
But> amottg the uncertainties of the human 
flate, we are doomed to number the inftabi- 
lityoffriehdfhip, 

r . . . > *. 

Of this^difpute I have little knowledge but 
from the iBiograpiia Briiannica. The Old 
Whig is not Inferted in Addifon's works, nor 
is it mentioned by Tickell in his Life;' why : 
it was ottiitted the biographers doubtlefs give 
the truereafon ; the fadt was too recent/and 
thofe who had been heated in the contention 
were not yet cool, f 

The ftcccffity of com|>lyingi with times^ 
and of fparing perfons^ is the great . impedi? 
ment of biography. Hiftory may be formed 
from permanent monuments and .records ; 
but Lives can only be written from pedbnal 
knowledge, which is growing every day lefs, 
and in a fliort time is loft for ever. What is 
known can feldom be immediately told ; and 
"^hen it might be told, it is no longeriinown. 

The 
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The delicate features of the mind, the nice 
difcriminations of charaftef, and the minute 
pecjxliarities of conduct, are foon obliterated ; 
and it is furely better that caprice^ obftinacy, 
frolicki ' and folly, however they might de- 
lightjjj'the defcription, fhould be filently for- 
gott^/ than that, by wanton merriment and 
uni^^onable detedion^ a pang fhould be given 
to d \fcfidoY^, ardaughtcr,-a brother^ or a friend. 
As -the procejTs of thefe narratives ifs now 
bringing: mt. among my contemporaries, I be-» 
gin to feel m^if\i ,waiking upon\aJbes under 
which the fire is not extinguijhed, and coming 
to the trnie of which it will be proper .rather 
to iky nothing that is falfe^ than^ all that is 
true. ^ 

The end of this ufeful life wa5. now ap- 
proacl^ix>g,-r-Addifon had for fome time been 
oppre^Ted' by (hortnefs of breath, which was 
now Jiggravated by a dropfy; and, finding 
his: danger pre^ng, he prepared to die con- 
form^ly: to his own precepts and profeifions. 

During this lingering decay, he fent, as 
Pope relates *, a meilage by the earl of War- 

♦ Spenpe» 

C c 4 wick 
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wick to Mr. Gay, dcfiring to fee him : Gay, 
who had not vifited him for fome time her 
fore, obeyed the fummons, and found him-? 
felf received with great kindnefs. The pur- 
pofe for which the interview had been folicit* 
cd was then difcovered : Addifon told him, 
that he had injured himj but that, if he 
recovered, he would recompenfe him. What 
the injury was he did not explain, nor did 
Gay ever know; but fuppofed that fom? pre- 
ferment deligned for him, had, by Addiibh^s 

intervention, been withheld. 

• ■ • * . 

Lord Warwick was a young man of veiy 
irregular life, and perhaps of loofe opinions. 
Addifon, for whom he did not want Tcfpc&^ 
had very diligently endeavoured to reclain^ 
him ; but his arguments and expoftulations 
had no efFe<ft. One experiment, however, re- 
mained to be tried : when he found his life 
near its end, he diredled the young lord to 
jbe called ; and when he defired, \yith gr«at 
tendernefs, to hear his laft injun<5lions, told 
him, I have fent for you that you may fee how 
a Chrijiian can dk. What eiFedt this awful 
fcene had on the earl I know not ; he died 
himfelf in a ihort time, 

3 I^ 
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In Tickcirs excellent Elegy on his frie|i4 
fifc thefe lines i 

He tayght ys how to live •, and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 

Jn which he alludes to this moving inter- 
view, a$ he told Dr. Young, to ^hom he 
related it. 

Having given direftipns to Mr. Tickell 
for the publication of his works, and dedi-; 
cated them on his death-bed to his friend 
Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 17195 at 
HoUand-houfe, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his virtue if is a fiifficient teftimony^ 
that the refentment of party has tranfmitted 
no charge of any crime. He was not one 
of thofe who are praifed only after death; 
for his merit was fo generally acknowledged, 
that Swift, having obferved thit his elcftion 
paifed without aconteft, adds, that if he had 
jpropofed himfelf for. king, he would hardly 
have been refufed. 

Hw 
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His rzcal for his party did not extinguiOr 
his kindnefs for the merit of his opponents^ 
when he was fecretary in Ireland, he refufcd 
to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, np- 
thing is fo often men tipned asr that timorous :^ 
or fuUen taciturnity, which his friends calleil 
modefty by too mild a name. Steele men- 
tioBS, with great tendernefs^ "^ that ren>arkr 
" able bafhfulneJS, . which, is :a cloak. thAt. -^ 
" hi^es '.andf muffles merit ;'' rapd telb. U3«.. , 
tha^^" his abilitps jverecQ;Vfre;donly by.Hjo-.-i^/r 

*' d.efty,..wlu4U^o^bles the -beauties whipjji -: 
** are feen, and gives credit and efteem.toall, \ 
" that are concealed." Chefterfield affirms, 
that *f Addifopi was the moft timorous laad 
** aftikward.map ,that he ever. iaw.*'. And -. 
Ad.dif9n,,fpeaking of hiso^^yn-deiiciencein - , 
convprfation^.Aufed to fay .of.himfelf, .that,'-, 
witn^rQfpcft.,.tp intelledtua J" wealth, ** he, > 
** cpulddrawr bills, for a.thQ^fend pounds^ ,^ , 
♦* thp.^gh he Jha4 not a, guinea in . hisu^ 
** ppcketi'' . ' 

That he wanted current coin for ready- 
payfncffit, and by thatVant was often ob- 

ftruftcd 
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ftrulftcd^ai?d diftfeffed ; thi^tii^^vas oppreflcd 
by asi improper and ungraceful timidity, every 
teftimony xoncurs to prove; but Chefter- 
field'^ reprefcntatlon is dpubtkfs hyperboli- 
cal. That man cannot be fuppofed yery un-r 
expert in the arts of convcrfation and praiftice 
of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by 
his tifeftdnefs and dexterityi becatixe fecretary 
of ftate^ and: who died at forty-feven, after 
havirig-xnot brily • ftodd: long in the highefl: 
rank of: wiicandi literature, bvft ftlled one-of 
the imoft important oflBiJi^ of ftate. 



The fimi^ in wMch he Ifyefl, had reafbn ta 
lament liis'icobftindcy ofjlle^jce; ** for he 
** was,": fayflti.Steelei* " abQjfc all men in 
*' that taleMlIlEjalJed^humixurj and enjoyM 
** it in fuQbcpClfe<2kion, l^at Ih^ve often rc«* 
*Vfle£ted, after !a night- fpent* with hihi 
** apart from- all the. world> that I had had 
" the pleafure of converfing with an inti- 
*^ mate acquaintance qf Terence and Catul- 
** lus, /who had 411 their wit and nature, 
'* heightened with humour- more exquifite 
'* and delightful than any other man ever 
** pofleffed.'* This is the fondnefs of a 
friepd ; let us hear what is told us by a rival. 

Addifon's 
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'* Addifon's converfation*/' fays Pope, ** had 
'* fomcthing in it more charming than I have 
'* found in any other man. But this was. 
'* only when familiar : before 'ftrangers, or 
** perhaps a iingle ftranger, he prcfeiVed his 
" dignity by a ftiff filence," . 

A - 

This modefty was by . no, means incon«- 
fiftent with a very high opinion of his .-own 
merit. He demanded to be the firft name in 
modern wit 5 and, with Steele to xcho him, 
ufed to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and 
Congreve defended againft them-j-. There 
IS ho reafon to doubt that he fuiOFered too 
much pain from the prevalence of Pope's 
poetical reputation ; nor is it without ftrong 
reajfbn fufpeifted, that by fome difingentious 
aft^ he endeavoured to obftruft it ; Pope 
was not the only man whom he infidioufly 
injured, though the only man of whom he 

could be afraid. 

- . - ' * 

■ - • • • , 

His own powers were fuch as might have 
fatiisfied him with confcious excellence. Of 
very extenfive learrtirig he has indeed given 

• Spciutc, . t Tonfon and SpcAce. 

no 
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ho proofs. He feems to h^ve had fmall ac- 
quaintance with the fcicnces, and to have 
read litde except Latin and French ; but of 
the Latin poetsi his Dialogues on Medals fhew 
that he had perufed the works with g^eat 
diligence and fkill. The abundance of his 
own mind left him little need of adventitious 
s fentimentSi his wit always could fuggeft 
what the occaiion demanded^ He had read 
with critical eyes the important volume of 
human life, and knew the heart of m;an from 
the depths of ftratagem to the furface of 
afFedtation. 

- What he knew he could cafily communi- 
cate. " This," fays Steele, ** was particular 
** in this writer, that, when he had taken 
*' his refolution, or made his plan for what 
'* he defigned to write, he would' walk about 
"a room, and didlate it into language with 
** as much freedom andeafe as any one could 
•^ write it down, and attend to the coherence 
. *' and grammar of what he dilated." 

Pope*,, who. can be lefs fufpedled of fa- 
. vouring his memory, declares that he wrote 

* SpcnQC. 

very 
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very flucBtly^ i>ut was flow and fcrapulous 
in Gorreaingj that many: of his Spcdators 
were written very fsifi^. and fent immediately 
to the prefs ; and that it .feemed to be . for 
his advantage not to. have tioie for much 
rcviial. 

*^ He would alter,** fays Pope, *^ any 
•*' thing to plcafe his friends, before publi- 
•* cation; bat would not retouch his pieces 
** afterwards : and I believe not one word 
•* in Cato, to which I made an objefbion, 
** was fuffcred to ftand/* 

The laft line of Cato is Pope's, having been 
originally written 

And, oh ! 'twas this tha( ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objedlions to 
the fix concluding lines. In the firft couplet 
the words Jrom hence are improper ; and the 
fecoijd line is taken from Dryden's Virgil. 
Of the next couplet, the firft verfe being in- 
cluded in the fecond, is therefore ufelcfs ; 
and in the third Difcord is made to produce ; 
Strife, 

Of 
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* 

Of the courfe of Addifon's familiar day*, 
before his marriage, Pope has given a^drtail. 
He had in the houfe with him Budgell, and 
perhaps Philips. His chief companions 
were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Cnrey, Dave- 
nan t, and colonel Brett. With one drxrther 
of thefe he always breakfafted. He ftudied 
dl morning ; then dined at a tavetn, and 
went afterwards to Button's, 

Button had been a fervant in tlie cotiritef? 
of Warwick's- family, who, under the patro- 
nage of Addifon, kept a coiFee-houfe on the^ 
fouth-fide df Ruflel-ftreet, abotit two doors 
froni Co vent-garden. Here it was that the 
wits of that time ufed to aflemble. It is 
faid, that when Addifon had ^ fuiFered any 
vexation from the countefs, he withdrew the 
company from Buttoh's lioufe. 

* 

From the cofFee-houfe.he went again to a 
tavern, where he often fat kte, and drank 
totf mucK wine. , * In the bottle; difcontent 
feeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, 
and baftifulnefs'f^r confidence. It is not 

♦ * ^ 

• Spence. 

unlikely 
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unlikely that Addifon was firft feduced fd 
excefs by the manumiflion which he ob-^ 
tained from the fervile timidity of his fobcr 
hours. He that feels oppreilion from thcS 
prefence of thofe to whom he knows himfelf 
faperior^ will defire to fet loofe his powers of 
converfation ; and who, that ever afked fuc-^ 
cour from Bacchus, was able to preferve him- 
felf from being enflaved by his auxiliary ? 

Among thofe friends it was that Addifon 
difplayed the elegance of his colloquial ac^ 
complifhments, which may eafily be fiip-^ 
pofed fuch as Pope repreftnts them. The 
remark of Mandeville, who, when he had 
paiSed an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parfon in a tye*wig, can de-^ 
traA littl^ from his charafter ; he was always 
referved to ftrangers, and was not incited to 
uncommon freedom by a charadier like that 
of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his famw 
liar manners, the intervention of fixty years- 
has now debarred us. Steele once promifed 
Congreve and the piiblick a complete' de- 
Ic^iption of his charadkr ; but the pfomifes 

of 
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of authors are like the vows of lovers. Steele 
thought no more on his defign, or thought 
on it with anxiety that at laft difgufted him, 
and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

. His works will fupply fome information* 
It appears from his various pictures ,of the 
world, that, with all his baflifulncfs, he had 
converfed with many diflindt clalTes of men, 
had furveyed their ways with very diligent 
obfervation, and marked with great acutenefs 
the effeds of different modes of life. He 
was a man in whofe prefence nothing repre- 
hcnfible was out of danger; quick in dif- 
cerning whatever was wrong or ridiculous, 
and not unwilling to expofe it. Inhere are^ 
fays Steele, in bis writings many oblique Jirokes 
upon fome of the wittieji men of the age His 
delight was more to excite merriment than 
deteilation, and he deteds follies rather than 
crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his 
books, of his moral character, nothing will 
•be found but purity and excellence. Know- 
ledge of mankind indeed, bfs cxtenfive than 
that of Addifon, will (hew, that to write, and 
. Vol.. H. D d to 
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to live, are very diBferent. Many who praiie 
virtue, do no more than praiXe it. Yet it is 
reafonable to believe that Addifon's profef- 
fions and praftice were at no great variance^ 
iince, amidft that ftorm of faction in which 
moft of his life was paffed, though his fta- 
tion made him confpicuou^, and his aftivity 
made him formidable, the charad:er given 
him by his friends was never contradicted 
by his enemies : of thofe with whcpi intereft 
or opinion united him, he had not only the 
cfteem, but the kindncfs ; and of others^ 
whom the violence of oppofition drove againil 
him, though he might lofe the love, he re- 
tained the rcverfencc. 

It is juftly obferved by Tickell,. that he 
employed wit on the fide of virtue and re- 
ligion. He not only made the proper ufeof 
wit hio^etf, but taught it to others ^ and 
from his timp it has been generally .iubier- 
vient to the caufe of reafon and of truth. 
He has diflipated the prejudice that had long 
conncdted gaiety with vice, and eafinefs of 
manners with laxity of principles. He has 
reftored virtue to its dignity, and taught in- 
inocencc not to be afhauied. This is an ele- 
vation 
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ration of literary charafter, above all Greeks 
above all Raman fame. No greater felicity 
can genius attain than that of having puri- 
fied intelledtua) plcafure, feparated mirth 
from indecency^ and wit from licentiouf- 
iiefs > of having taught a fucceffion of writers 
by bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodriefs ; and, if I may ufe expreffions yet 
more^awful, o£ hwing turned many to righte* 
oufnefs. 



ADDISON, im his lif^, and for fome 
time afterwards, was con fide red by the greater 
part of readers as fupremely excelling both 
in poetry and criticifm. Part of his reputa- 
tion may be probably afcribed to the ad- 
vancement of his fortune : when, as Swift 
obfervcs, he became a ftatefmai), and faw 
poets waiting at his levee, it is no wonder 
that praife was accumulated upon him. 
Much, likewifc may be more honourably 
aicribed to his perfonal charafter : he who, 
if he had claimed it, might have obtained 
the diadem, was not likely to be defied the 
laurel. 

D d 2 But 
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But time quickly puts an end to artificial 
Ztid accidental fame ; and Addifbn is to pafs 
through futurity protedled only by his ge- 
nius. Every name which kindnefs or in- 
tereft once raifed too highj is in danger, left 
the next age fhould, by the vengeance of 
criticifm, link it in the fame proportion. A 
great writer has lately ftyled him an indif- 
ferent poeti and a worfe critick. 

His poetry is firft to be confidered ; of 
which it mufl be confefTed that it has not 
often thofe felicities of didtion which give 
luftre to fentiments, or that vigour of fen- 
timent that animates didtion : there is little 
of ardour, vehemence, or tranfport i there is 
very rarely the awfulnefs of grandeur, and 
not very often the fplcndour of elegance. 
He thinks juftly; but he thinks faintly. This 
is his general character; to which, doubtlefs, 
many fingle paflages will furnifh exceptions. 

Yet, if he fcldom reaches fupremc excel- 
lence, he rarely finks into dulnefs, and is 
ilill more rarely entangled in abfurdity. He 
did not truft his powers enough to be negli- 
gent. 



-'■ V 
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gent. There is in moft of his compofitlpns 
a calmnefs and equability, deliberate and 
.cautious, fometimes with little that delights, 
but feldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind ieefn to be his poems to 
Dryden, to Somers, and to the King. His 
ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated by Pope, 
and has fomething in it of Dryden's vigour; 
Of his Account of the Englifli Poets, he 
lifed to fpeak as a poor thing * ; but it is not 
worfe than his ufual ftrain. He has faid, 
not very . judicioufly, in his chairadler of 
Waller : 

Thy verfe could Ihew ev*n Cromweirs innocence. 
And compliment the ftorms that bore him hence. 
O ! had thy Mufe not come an age too foon, 
But fccn great Naflau on the Britifh throne, 
How had his triumph glittered in thy page ! — 

What is this hut to fay that he who could 
compliment Cromwell had been the proper 
poet for king William ? Addifon however 
never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always 
praifed, but has never beefl praifed beyond 

* Spence. 

D d 3 %{^ 
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its merit. It is more corned, with lefi? ap- 
pearance of labpur, and more elegant, with 
lefs ambition of ornament, than any other 
of his poems. There is however one. broken 
metaphor, of which notice may properly be 
taken : 

r 
•<• ♦ • • 

Fir'd with that namc^ — 
I bridle in my ftruggling M-ufe with pain. 
That longs to launch intx> a nobler ftrain. 

To bridle a goddefs is no very delicate idea j 
but why mull (he be irid/ed ? becaufe (he 
longs to launch ; an aft which was never hin- 
dered by a bridle : and whither will (he 
launch ? into a nobler Jirain. . She is in the 
firft line a horfe^ in the fecond a boat i and 
the care of the poet is to keep his horfe or 
his boat ivom Jinging. 

The next compofition is the far-famed 
Campaign, which Dr. Warton has termed a 
Gazette in Rhyme^ with harftincfs not often 
ufcd by the good-nature of his criticifm. 
Before a cenfure fo fevere is admitted, let 
us confider that War is a frequent fubjedt of 
Poetry, and then enquire who has defcribed 
it with more juftnefs and force. Many of 

our 
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our own writers tried their powers upon 
this year of vidtory, yet Addifoa's is con- 
feffedly the beft performance ; his poem is 
the work of a man not blinded by the duft of 
learning; his images are not borrowed mere- 
ly from books. The fuperiority which he 
confers upon his hero is not perfonal prowefs,: 
and mighty bane^ but deliberate intrepidity^ 
a calm command of his paiTions, and the 
power of con ful ting his own mind in the 
midft of danger. The rejedtion and conr 
tempt of fidtion is rational and manly« 

It may be obferved that the laft line is 
imitated by Pope ; , 



MarlbVough*s exploits appear divinely brigh 
RaiS*d of themfclves, rtieir genuine charms they 

boait. 
And thoie that pabt theoi trueft; praife then^ 
moft. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not 
knowing how to ufe what was not his own, 
he fpoiled the tkou^ht when he had bor- 
rowed it: 

The well-fung woes fhall foothe my ghoft ; 
He beft can paint them who Ihall feel them 

inoft. 

D d 4 Martial 
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Martial exploits may ht painted i perhaps woes 
tmy ht painted', but they are furely not paint^ 
ed by being wellfung: it is not eafy to paint 
in fong» or to ^in^ in colours, 

« 

No paffagc in the Campaign has beoi 
more often mentioned than the fimik of the 
Angela which is faid in the Tatler to be one 
of the noblefi thoughts that ever entered into the 
heart of man, and is therefore worthy of at- 
tentive confideration. Let it be firft jen- 
quired. whether it be at lafl: a fimile. A po- 
etical fimile is the difcovery of likenefs be- 
tween two aftions, in their general nature 
diflimilar, or of caufcs terminating by differ- 
ent operations in fome refemblance of effeft. 
But the mention of another like confcquence 
from a like caufe, or of a like performance 
by a like agency, is not a fimile, but an ex- 
emplification. It is not a fimile to fay that 
the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters 
fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Ice- 
land, fo iEtna vomits flames in Sicily. When 
Horace fays of Pindar, that he pours his vio- 
lence and rapidity of vcrfe, as a river fwoln 
with rain ruflies from the mountain ; or of 
himfelfa that his genius wanders in quefl: of 

poetical 
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poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to 
collcft honey ; he, in either cafe, produces a 
fimile ; the mind is impreflcd with the re- 
fcmblance of things generally unlike, as un- 
like as intelle<ft and body. But if Pindar had 
been dcfcribed as writing with the copiouf- 
nefs anAgrandeur of Homer, or Horace had 
told that he reviewed and finifhed his own 
poetry with the fame care as Ifocrates polifli- 
ed his orations, inflead of fimilitude he would 
have exhibited almoft identity; he would 
have given the fame portraits with different 
names. In this poem, when the Englifti are 
reprefented as gaining a fortified pafs, by re- 
petition of attack and perfeverance of refolu- 
tion ; their obftinacy of courage, and vigour 
of onfet, is well illuftrated by the fea that 
breaks, with incefFant battery, the dikes of 
Holland. This is a fimile : but when Ad- 
difon, having celebrated the beauty of Marl- 
borough's perfon, tells us that Achilles thus 
'wasJQrmed with every grace y here is no limile, 
but a mere exemplification. A fimile may 
be compared to lines converging at a point, 
and is more excellent as the lines approach 
from greater diftance : an exemplification 
m^ty be confidered as two parallel lines which 

run 
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run on together without approximation, nc-=^ 
ver far feparated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the 
poem, that the adion of both is ahnoft 
the fame, and performed by both in the 
fame manner. Marlborough teaches the bat-, 
tie to rage % the angel direSls the Jiorm :. 
Marlborough is unmoved in peaceful thought ; 
the angel is calm and ferene : Marlborough 
a^inds unmoved amidji the Jhock of hojis *, ,the 
angel rides calm in the whirlwind. The lines 
on Marlborough are juft and noble ; but the 
limile gives almoft the fam5 images a fecond 
time. 

• But perhaps this thought, though hardly 
a fimile, was remote from vulgar conceptions, 
and required great labour of refcarch, or dex- 
terity of application. Of this. Dr. Madden, 
a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion. Iflhadfety faid he, 
ten fchooUboys to write on the battle of Blen- 
heim, and eight had brought me the Angela I 
Jhouldnot have been furprifed^ 

The opera of Rofamond, though it is icl- 
dom mentioned, is one of the firft of Addi- 

fon's 
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ion's cotnpofitions. The fubjeft is well- 
chofeh,-the fidtion is plettfing, and thcpraife 
of Marlborough, for which the fcene gives 
an opportunity, is, what perhaps every hu* 
man excellence mufl be, the produdt of good- 
luck improved by genius* The thoughts are 
fometimes great, and fometimes tender ; th4 
Vcrfification is eafy and gay. There is doubt- 
lefs fome advantage in the fhortnefs of the 
lines, which there is little temptation to load 
with, expletive epithets. The dialogue feemd 
commonly better than the fongs,' The two 
comick charafters of Sir Trufty and Gride- 
line, though of no great value, are yet fuch 
as the poet intended. Sir Trufty's account 
of the death of Rofamond is, I think, too 
grofsly abfurd. The whole drama is airy and 
elegant; engaging in its procefs, and plealing 
in its conclufion. If Addifon had cultivated 
the lighter parts of poetry, he would proba- 
bly have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to 
the rule obfcrved in felefting the works of 
other poets, has by the weight of its char^c^ 
ter forced its way into.- the late colle<aion, i$ 
unqucftionably the nobleft produftion of Ad- 

difon's 
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diibn's genius. Of a work fo much read, it 
is difficult to iay any thing new. About 
things on which the publick thinks long^ it 
commonly attains to think right; andof Cato 
it has been not unjuflly determined, that it is 
rather a poem in dialogue than a drama, ra- 
ther a fucceflion of juflfentimentsin elegant 
language, than a reprefentation of natural 
afFedions, or of any flate probable or poiGblc 
in human life. Nothing here excites or of- 
/wages emotion ; here is no magical power of 
raijing pbantaftick terror or wild anxiety. The 
events are expeSed without folicitude, and 
arc remembered without joy or forrow. Of 
the agents we have no care : we confider not 
what they are doing, or what they are fuffer- 
ing ; we wifh only to know what they have to 
fay. Cato is a being above pur folicitude; a 
man of whom the gods take care, and whom 
we leave to their care with heedlefs confidence. 
To the reft, neither gods nqr men can have 
much attention ; for there is not one amongfl: 
them that ftrongly attra&s either affedtion or 
eftcem. But they are made the vehicles of 
fuch fentiments and fuch expreifion^ that 
there is fcarcely a fcene in the play which the 

reader 
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reader does not wifh to imprefs upon his 
memory. 

When Catb was fhewn to Pope *, he ad- 
vlfed the author to print it^ without any the-* 
atrical exhibition; fuppofing that it would be 
read more favourably than heard. Addifon 
declared himfelf of the fame opinion ; . but 
urged the importunity of his friends for Its 
appearance on the ilage. The emulation of 
parties made it fuccefsful beyond expedation, 
and its fuccefs has introduced or confirmed 
among us the ufe of dialogue too declama- 
tory^ of unafFeAing elegance^ and chill phi« 
lofophy. 

The univerfality of applaufe, however it 
might quell the cenfure of common mortals^ 
had no other efFed than to harden Dennis in 
fixed diflike ; but his diflike was not merely 
capricious. He found and (hewed many 
faults : he fhewed them indeed with anger, 
but he found them with acutenefs, fuch as 
ought to refcue his criticlfm from oblivion ; 
though, at laft, it will have no other life than 
it derives from the work which it endeavours 
to opprefa. 

• Spencc. 

Why 
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Why he pays no regard to the opinion of 
the audience, he gives his reafon, by remark- 
i-ng, tha( 

*• A deference is to be paid to a general ap- 
** plaufe, when it appears that that applau fe 
*^ is natural and fpontanediis ; but that little 
** regard is to be had to it, when ft is aifitSed' 
'* and artificiah Of all the tragedies which 
** in his memory have had- raft a!nd violent 
*? rune, not one has been excellent, few have 
*^ been tolerabk, moft have been fcandalous. 
** .When a poet writes a tragedy, who knows 
** he has judgement, and who feels 'he has' 
*' genius, that poet prefumes upon his own 
*' merit, and^fcorns to make a cabal. That 
*^ people come coolly to the reprefcntation of 
** fuch a tragedy, without any violent expec- 
** tation, or delufive imagination^ or irivihci- 
*' ble prepofTeffion ; that fuch aa audience is. 
" liable to receive the impreflious which- the 
*' poemfliall naturally make in them, and to 
"judge by their own reafon, and their owa 
*' judgements, and that reafon and judge- 
*^ ment are calm and ferene, not formed by 
*' nature to make profelytes, and to controul 
" " and 
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*' and lord it over the imaginations of others. 
*' But that when an author writes a trag^/dyi 
'* whp know5 h? has neither gemu$ nor 
*• judgenaent, Ji^has recourfe to the making 
** a party, and he endeavours to make up int 
'Vinduftry what is waotiog in talent, and to 
" fupply by poetical craft the abfcnce of po- 
^^ etical art : that fuch. an .author i& hmnbly 
" contented to raife men's paffions by a plot 
•• without door&, fince he defpairs of doing it 
<* by that which he brings upon the ftagc, 
** That party and paffion, and prcpoffcffion, 
^^ are cl^fnorous and tumultuous things, and 
^' fo much the more clamorous and tumul- 
" tuous by how much the more erroneous : 
V that th^y docai^eer and tyrannize over the 
*' imaginations of perfons who wanit judge- 
** ment, and fometimcs too of thoic who 
" have it j and^ like a fierce and outrageoils 
** torrent, bear down all oppofition before 
^^thera." 

He then, condemns the negle6t of poetical 
jufticQ ; which is always one of his favourite 
principles. 

** 'Tis certainly, the duty of every tragick 
** poet, by the exadt diftribution of poetical 

10 "juftice. 
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^ juftice^ to imitate the Divine Difpenfation^ 
** and to inculcate a particular Providence. 
•* 'Tis true, indeed, upon the ftage of the 
** world, the wicked fometimes profper, and 
'^ the guiltlefs fuffen fiut that is permitted 
•* by the Governor of the world, to fhew, 
** from the attribute of his infinite juilice^ 
^* that there is a compenfation in futurity, to 
'^ prove the immortality of the human foul^ 
and the certainty of future rewards and 
punifhments. But the poetical perfons in 
^' tragedy exift no longer than the reading, or 
♦* the reprefentation ; the whole extent of 
** their entity is circumfcribed by thofe ; and 
•* thereforci during that reading or reprefcn- 
•* tation, according to their merits or deme- 
'* rits, they muft be puniflied or rewarded. 
^ If this is not done, there is no impartial 
** diftribution of poetical juftice, no inftruc- 
** tive leSure of a particular Providence, and 
** no imitation of the Divine Difpenfation • 
*• And yet the author of this tragedy does not 
** only run counter to this, in the fate of his 
** principal charadler; but every where, 
•• throughout it, makes virtue liiiFer, and vice 
** triumph : for not only Cato is vanquifhed 
** by Csefar, but the treachery and perfi- 
9 ** dioufnefs 
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itioufnefs of Sjpbax prevails ov^r the )io« 
neft limplicity ^ndthc credulity of Jitbai 
*' and the uy fubtlety and diffimnlatioa of 
** Fortius pyer thjC generous fcajakn^efs and 
f' opcn-Hcarjl;jB4nefs. of Marcus." 

Whatever pleafurc there may be in- feeing 
crimes punifhed* and' virtue rewarded, yet, 
JfinM^wickednefs often profp^js Tn^'reiTlife, 
the^poet is c^rtairiiy^it liberty 'td give it pro- 
fperity on the fta^e: For if poetry h^aii 
imitation of reality,' how ^re -its lavi^'s brdfceii 
by exhibiting theSroi^d' in its^ trae form? 
T!rc' fta^e may Sometimes gratify ^ur wifhes i 
but, if it be truly fheV^irrSr y^'i^, it ought 
to A^ew us fometiiiies what we are tb 'ej^pe^. 

^Dehiiis objedts to the charafters that they 
ari not natufal, or reafcfnaWe; . but« hferbes 
andherOines arc not^beirigs that are^feen tv^tf 
day^^ft Is' ha:rd to^fiiid upbn'wfet principles 
their cohdudt fliall be tried: If is; however,, 
lior iifelefs to consider what he fays of the 
mahrter in which Cato receive^the account of 
liislbn's death. :• ' > 



\ » 



• • ** Noc is the grief of Caid; in the fburtk' 
** aft, one jat'tnore in nature Jtlna that pf.his 
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" • • • 

** fon and LtiCfe ih tHcdlioL- Cato iw^es 
" the n8w8 ofltir fon'i'&&a:<h nk ftiil/wlth 
*' dry eyes, bat wifli {a for t <>f &t»faAk>n • 

'• calamity ofii'h^cottntiy/andtlf^res^thcfatnc 
f* thlo^io ehc nc;c.t Mgc.^pon the bare ap- 
** jpfehcttfion pf the danecr of his friends* 
*' Now^imce.thelov.ei)£cip<^'s conn try is tKt 
f' love of pme'^.oQuxiirynuenp as | have ihev^rn 
** >upon afko.tlipr pccafion^I defirp to ^ thcic 
^i .^ueftioi)s : of all our countrymen^ which 
^* do >ve ioyq ipoft, tl^^ wekob^r^ 

f ' of thoie whom we kaownot ? And of tho& 
*^ whom we know, which do we ehcriih 
*^ nK)ft^ our friends cr our enemies ? And of 
*' our friends, which are the dcareft to us ? 
f* t^orfcrwj[io are related to us, or thofe .who 
** are* not ? ' And of all xuir relations* for 
<* which' have w^ mpft itf ndernefs^ for tho& 
*'who -are near ^to us^ pr for thoie who are 
** remote ? .And of "our near relations, which 
;"^aMJ tbencareft,:and confequenily thedcarcij: 
^* to us, our offsptin^ or others? Our off- 
*^ fpring, moft certainly > as nature,, or la 
*• other words Providence, has wifely con- 
^•trived for: thfe pifefenwatioji x)f manldiid. 
** Now, doraat ixot foBow, from what has 

- » 
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^*'fewft fitM, that fcf a ttiaA ta tecchft th« 

• • • r 

«;* hiewif 0^his fbn*s death Xi^ttfa dty cjfes, and 
"^ tb weep at the lame time for the calaitihies 
of his country, is a wretched afFcdattbtt, 
and a miferable inconfifteacy I U not (hat^ 
ih plain finglifh, to receive With dry. eyqs 
** the. news of the deaths of thofe. for whofc 
" lai^eour countfy is a name to deaf to u$> 
*^ anjl.at the ^ame time to ffied tpars for thofe 
*^ for whoie fakes our dOUAtry .is iiot a name 
*Via dear to US? 
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&{it tliis formidiMe aflaJfadt is teaft fe0fti* 
ble when he attMs tlie prdbihili ty of the 
a<9:tdh, add the reafoiiabknefs of (he plan. 
Every critical reader muft remark,' that Ad* 
difbn has, with a fcrupulofity alrtio^ft unex- 
ampled on the English flage, confined him--- 
felf in time to a fihgle day, antTih place to 
rlgwrou^ imity. The ^eiie h*vtJr changes, 
and fhc whole a«9S6ii of tibi pky paffce in the 
great halt of (Satc^S hiSUfe tt^Utkre* Mtich 
^atdoxt 1$ don?^ i* the ball, for whidh any 
olihfer|)ltee hadi^eift t^tt ^t; a^d this ini- 
^r 6f*iety ij^bf d^- 6»Hiis' ifiany Mm «P nieV* 
riment, and opportunities of iriuni^. The 
paflage is iQOgj butas^ fi^h di%u&tiQns are 

,]^ e 2 not 
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not cocnmoa^ aijid the otnedions arevfkilfullf 
formed and yigoroufly. urged^ thofe who.der 
light in critical contrpverfy will not think it 
tedious. . 
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^* Upon the departure brPortius,.Sempro- 
nius makes but one foliloquy^ and imme- 
^* diately fri ponies Syphax, and then the two 
'^* politicians are at it" immediately. VThcy 
^^ lay their heads together, with their fnuff* 
^' bo3^es in theirh'ahds, as'Mr. Bayes has it,. 
*' and league it away. But, in the* midft of 
^* that wife fccne^ SyplwK fcem^ to give a fea- 
*^ fonable caution to.Sempronius: 

.. - ^^'.'^yp^4 Bigti$:itfr-iie;.S$mprcpiius,. that your 

^ feimte r i i ' * - \ ' i 
.** Is caird together ? .Gods ! thou muft. be 

• " eaotious^. .: . • • 

Cato haSrpierdng eyes.^ 

'* TherjC ^ a great <ie^ of caution^ ^?wa in- 

'* deed/in n^eting in argovernor's own hall 

".to carry On their plotiagainft him; jWIut- 

'* ev^r dpini^n they fo4y» pC his^ eye«, I^Xup- 

.** pofeJ^they had nono of his <ars,-or thgr 

." would never havetaljc^ds^ this foo^ntc 

**' fo near: , , .....-,•.., 

•1- ■ thotr mv^K'be cA^tkMls/ - - , - r- . 
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- , * ' • , , . , , , 

^^ Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato ffiould ' 

» * , 

•* ovefhear you, and turn you off for politi- 
*^ cians, Caefar would never take you ; no, 
** Casfar would nev.er t^ke you. . 

• • • 

" When Cato, A61 IL turns the fenatprs * 
^' out of the hall, upon pretence of acquaint - 
** ing Juba with the refult of their debates, 
*' he appears to me to do a thing which is 
** neither reafonable nor ciyiL' . Tuba might 
*' certainly have better been made acdiiainted 
" with the refult of that debate in fome pri- ^ 
** vate ajpartment of the , palace. But ,the . 
" poet was driven upon this abfurdrty , to^ 
•* makje way for another ; and that is, to give 
** Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of 
^* her father. But the quarrel and rage of Juba 
^' an4 Syphax, in the fame Ad, the invedives 
** of Syphax againft the Romans and Cato ; 
** the adyi?e that he gives Juba, in her fa- 
*' ther's hall, to bear away Marcia Tby force i 
^\ and li^s bfutal ^nd clamorous rage upon his 
** refufal, and at a time when Cato was fcarcp 
** outoffight,^ and perhaps not out of hear- 
" ingj at leaft, fome of, his guards or do- 
^^ paefticks muft neceflarily he fuppofed to 

.. ' ^. E e 3 "b? 
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^^ be wi(})w, hearing j^ is a thing tb^ is fii 
'* far from bcijig jprphablp^ <^t it i& hardljr 

** Sempronius, in the fecond Ad, comes 
'^ back once wot^ kk the fame mprning to 
** the gavernpr's hali^ to caryy on the con-* 
** fpiracy with Sypbax againft the gowrnoTi 
*' his ce^ntry,, and Kis family j which is fo 
** Oupid, that it is below the wifdora of the 
** 0-^'fii theMac*s, and theTcague'sj even 
** Euftace Commits himfelf would never 
** have gone to Juftice-h;3ill, to have conlpir- 
** ed again the government. . If officers at 
'^ l^ortrmQUth Hiould lay their heads toge* 
'^ ther, in order to. the carrying off J— G-^'$ 
** ^iecc or daughter, would they meet in 
** J-*^ G--^*$ halU to carry on that confpi- 
racy ? There wpuld be no necc^ty for 
their meeting there, at leaft till ihey game 
** to the execution of their plotj^becaufe there 
*^ would* be other places to m^eet ii^. There 
'* wov^ld be no probability that, they (hf uld 
'* meets tliere, bccaufef there would be places 
^' more private and more comijRbdious. Now 
<* thpre ought to be. nothing iii a.trigical 
^* a^ion but wh^t is negeflary or probable, 

I ^ <^Bot 
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"i^S S^*: tre^foAi^. opt the onl)^ *^ipg *^' ^^ 
^earned xyn in tbig iiaU : that and Iqve^ and 
" p|?ilpfopKy> t^kc their turna in it^-withiput 
*' an}^ maaqer ofr^ece^t}^ or probabi^ty oo^ 
^f /^afionod by thea^on^ ^ duly an^^as^reH^ 

gjflarly^r^'i^l^ottfl ii^terrupting one an<;^thcF^ 
] ^ if there we^ a fripl^. league, betvmes> 
^^ them 9 aiid a t9ut4J^ agrce1^e|^t that eack 
** fhould give place to and make way for the 
^* other, in a due and orderly fucceflioa. 

** We come now to the third Aft. Senx- 
'* pxpnius, iji thia Aftt comes in^o the? goycr-. 
**, npf> h^L.wit]kth^ leaders oC the mutiny i. 
" but .g? fo9« a» Ca$Q is gone,, SfroprQnius». 
^^ wh.O! J^ut juft before had adcci Uke ^P HJir. 

' V .^^SiS^s %9]^ ^^ ^f ^ accomplice ia» 



•5 
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tmpu ^Knicnyv ^iam5%iiiy[JKn unit paltry 
To fftix ii> trfa^ife if the Rl(rt.^iiRC€eds, 

*^P«X'^'i* ?hr9¥f^ 8^1?#f4 by :' ^«t if it ftUs^. 

" A^eyV^ ^e fi^ cj^e like clogs, a3 jpu (hail do,:, 
;': Keep, take thefe laftipy? mQoft^jcs, ^^g tfe^ip. 

'•^forth ' _ . . 

!! To fuddeh death".— '" ' ' ' ^ '^ 

Ec4 "Tis 
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.** *Tis true, indeed, the fecond leader fays, 
** there arc none there But friends : but is that 
** pebble at fuch a junAure ? Gan a parcef 
^* of rogues afttempt to aflaflinate the gover- 
•* nor of' a town of war, in his own houfeV 
,^^-in mid-day, and after they are dtfcovered 
♦'and defeated, can there be none h^ar 
^* them* btrt'- friends? Is it Hot plain from 
5* thefc woridS of Semprbniiis^,^ ^ -- - 

" Herei take thcfe faftious monftcrs, drag thctn 

forth 
**.To%iclpn.death-. . ., 

f "and^ffotti. the entrance of the guirds upon 
*^ the Word bf comrnant!;^ 'thiit thoifi^ la^rjds 
*♦" Were Within car-ftiot ? '^ch6ld Sebb'ronius 
'** then palpably difcoveVe'd/ ^^How'^&meS' it 



g6vernor s iiall, and there^catVies^oir'his 
'f cbxjfpwicy 4Jgaioft the govcrnmciK, the 
*f third time in the fame day, -with 'his old 
•* comrade- Syphak F'who- enters 'at thtf lame 
*^ time that the guards arc carrying awa)^ the 
''^ leaders, big with the neWs of the defeat 
*^ of Scmprofiius ; though where he^had'his 

f* intelligence fo foon is difficult to imagioc. 

** And 
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^ And' now^he-readtfr may expt6t a very cx-^ 

^, traordinaiy feene :. thcrS-ii not abundance' 

• of fpirit indeed, nor a great dca;i-of paifioii^ * 

but there is wifdom • more than enough to' 
"Xuppiy alldefe<h. - . 

" Syph. Our fiirft defign, my friend, has prov'd 
'* abortive ; 
* " Still there remains an after-g;atne to play: * 
**^ My troops are^&uhl^d, their Numidfan fteedj' 
/^Snuff xup-the winds, and): bpg . to fcour the' 
defart : . : . . 

Let but Sempronius lead us. in our flight. 
We'll force the gate, where* Marcuis keeps his 

guard. 
And hew down all that would oppofe <Jur 

paflage; , : ,_ 

A day will bring us into Csefar'&qamp. ' 
** Setnp. Confufion ! I have fail'd of half my 







" M4rcia,,thecharfningMart:ia*s left behind, ., 

#< \X/*.11 I .Kii* i-T>/vii. .._ ^^ 



W.ell ! :but though he, tells ,ua tliQr hajlfi 

' purpodfe tl>at he ha$ fail!d.ofr i)e does Qot. 

Mell u& theJbalf that He has carried. \.fiut» 

**'wii*t does he mean* bv ., ,. 
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I Marcia, the charmiAg March's Icffc behind ? 

^* He 



■.*» 



*;j?(i»Hbef fwjh lief .i\Of : hfijg^ ^i 1^^ V^T 






What hinders then, but i3}aft^tB^6nd[ Km Mt, 
And hurry her away by manly force ? 



** But wliat docSt old Syphax mtjan by fiiwl- 
^ »g hfif 9Vtl Th*y tia^Jc s^s if fl»e were 
^ as handito be fbiim4 as a hare in a ftt)fly 

*^ morning. 

• • • 

:,; ** 4^w*!. Bu^ how to gain adxniffipn ? 



V • - • • 



V pb" I ihf 1(8; ^o^n4 fwit thpn^ tt feen^si. 

But how to gain admtflion ? fyr aecefi 

Is ^v'lfto none, but Juha and lier brothers. 
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*• But| raillery apart> why acccfe to Juba^ ? 
*• for he was owned ^d' received as a lover 
** ncithe^ by the father nor bv the daughter. 
"^tlf f- etit.;ict ' thit 'f^r %phar pits 
**' Sbitoj^rofijiffWif of pain feldieMktefjr ;^ ainf, ' 

** fupplies him with J ilrattg«afi ibr'admif- 



-• *. V 
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Syph. Thou (halt have Juba's drefs, and Ju- 



** ba^s guartfe ; ^ ^ 



(S 



to' 

The doors will open, when Namidia*& .prince 
Seems to appear bc£f&tt them* 



' ^^ Scmpronius is, it fecma^ to pafa for Juba 
^^ in full day at Cato's houfe, where they were 
*' both fo very Ivelf khown, by having Juba's 
'* drefs and his guards : as if one of the tnir-' 
** (hals of France could pafs for the duke of 
" Bavaria, at noon-day, at Verfailles, by hav- 
** ing his drefs and liveries. But how does 
** Syphax pretend to help Scmpronius to 
^ young Juba's drefs ? Does he ferve him ifi 
^ a double capacity, as general and mafter 
^ of his wardrobe ? But why Juba's guards f 
^ For the <Jevil of any guards has Juba ap- 
^ peered with yet. Well f though this is a 
*^ mighty politick invention, yet, methinksj^ 
•* thcy^ might have done without it: fbr, 
**'fincc the adricc that Syphax giv^to Scm-- 
*^' pronius Wasr, . ^ i 

* • . 

*"* To hurry htr away by manly force,/ 

^In -my opmiott, the fhortcft anij likeKeft 

■ » »• » - • ■ 

'* waypfcofhirig at the la<^ was by i^moltfll- 

**tng, infltead of putting on in khpertincnt 

f* 4i%i»xic ti> circuomiiit two or three fliaves, 

• ■ ' "But 
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** But Scmpronius, it fccms, is of another 
*? opinion. He extols to the ikies the in- 
•* vention of old Syphax :« v . 

** Sempr. Heavelis ! what a thobght .was thtt« ! 

■ ■ * 

•* Now I appeal to the reader, if I have 

«' not been as* good, as my word. Did J 

^* . not tell him, that I wpulji lay before him 

<« a very wife fcen« ? . . . 

* \ • 

** But now let us lay before^the readej?, 
*« that part of the fcencry of the Fpurth Aft> 
'* which may fhew the abfurdities. which thci 
<* author has run into, throiigh the indif^ 
"creet obfervance of the ynity^ of PJace^ 
** X do not remember that AriQjotl^ has i^id 
^' any thing exprefsly concerning^. the Unity 
*' of Pbce. • ^Tis true, implicitly, he has. 
*^ fatd 5/iough in the> rules which he has laid 
** down for the Chorus. For| by. making, 
** the Chorus, an eflential part of Tragedy, 
** and by bringing it on the ftage immedi-' 
*i ately aff^r thq opening of the fcene, and 
V-retaining it thj^e till the very cataftrophe, 
V he has ib deterpiined and iixed the p|ace» 
^f of adtipn/ tljaj. k was impq^ibk /or an> 

2 ** author 
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^* author on the. Grecian, ftage to Jbrcak 
** through that.unity. I. am of opinion, that 
.'* if a modern twgic poet can preferve the 
*^ unity of place, without deftroying.thc 
'^ probability j:)t the inoidepts, 'tis always 
** beft for him to do it ; becaufe, by the pfCT 
*f Jfervation of that unity ,^ a;? ,we.havc..t^ea 
*^ notice above, he adds, grace, and. cleanqi;f$» 
^' and comelinefs, to the reprcfentation. Bat 
^fi nee there art no exprefs rules about it, 
** and we are under no compuiiion to keep 
**it^ fince we have no Choryis.aslhe Grecian 
poet had; if it cannot l^epreferved, with- 
out rendering, .the greater part of the in- 
**. cidents unfeafgnable and abfufd* and per- 
*" haps fomctimes monftrous, 'tis certaioljj 
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**. better to break it. 



i t- • 



' ^ jNow cdnies bully Sempronius, comically 
f^acoautred and ^quippifd wijh his Nupii- 
;^^ diafv'drefs and his Numldiad guards. ' Let 
** the r^dferjaltehd to him with ill his ears j 
M fpr the. words of the.w^fc if? precious : 

:: .: " ^»^/^' '(^^^ ^*^^ ^ ¥^'d? ^'^^ tracked her 
'* loiiqr covert. .. » 



1 **• 



\ «'Now I woiild fain know why this deer 
f* is 'faicl to" W lodged, Cinc^ ^c have not 
' • «« heard 
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^ fccarfl oiie word; £nce the pfay tiegMf, of 
^ her bcincrat all cirtof haAoiir: and if we 
^ tcmiSder the difcpurfe Widi which ihe 
•"anii Luciaiscgin rilc'AA, w* havc-reafoa 
to 'believe that' they had hirdly been talk- 
iiig of Aich matters in the ftfeef. ttow- 
** ever, to jjleafhfc' Sempronius, let os fop- 
** poife, for onte, that the deer is lodged : 

. » ■ . . ' . . 

The deer 43 lo^'d^ Tvc trapW Jj^r to her 









/'.If hchjt^^ Kcr In the ppen field, 

'* wh^^ QCcaJS^fl. bsd he. to track her^ whcij 
•' jie .had ib O^^gy I^n^diah dogs' at hi? 
•*r l^eels^ which^ with, one haHoo, he mi^bj 
** have fet upon her haunches ? If he did P9t 
*' fee her in the open field. How could he 
?-'poffilhly ixackLher ^ If he h^d fecn hej; in 
*» tbp ftr«ot, ;vby jdid fee not fet wpo;i her in 
f* iJie jftreet, .%cf fthrow^.theftr^etflie inuJl 

**,lk carri54\»t laft!? jt^byir Jjere, infteia(f 9f 
'« h^vjui^ his . thoughts w)pj> his. bi^fincf?, 
^* and upon the prefent danger ; ihfteadof 
♦* ifieditatfng and-' contriving how he (hall 
•* pafs with his miftrefs through the fouthern 
*^gate,;yrhere her .broth^c Marcus is upon 
VA&e gijard, and Vh'?rc ^i would certainly 
1 . r **^ pf6ve 
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** himfelf with whimfies : , 

^^'SMpr. How will the young Ntt»idiM rave 

. '."^w^ ,- . •• ■ . . ■:;;. H'ii ••,•••!; j:.lp» 

" His jtailirclV loft. ? If m^Ijt c<urf4 gjUd..q^.fqvl 

*' B^ond th' enjoyflicnt of ib bright a prizc,^ , ^ 

** *Tw6uld be to' torture i|;|iat young giy ^4rt»- 

" nam. ^ ' • ■ .. -^- 



^^Tto Jaba'« :ftlf ! miktt^ is^liut one ^wiyiteft } • 
^ He muft ft)i9 oivrlevM^^and a>{s(Qagi VM;.. 



» i 



;>.** inhf0t^*l«>f<8'btf,g9w!«; 






«f 



Pray, what are tAofe bis guards 9 I 
'^thcvighf «t jpreftsit, lliiat Jofaai'is^gfBatA^had 
*^ been Scmpronius's took, and Hiadjifaeeii 
^^ idangliag after liift'lioQ^ 






'< But 4Ki!«r W^'^ :Aim upi^ fh6fe ftWuP<« 
-^ dilks tegeltho*. $einprori»««.goes ^iaM>fi>> 
^' di^, in Jubal's-clotheS) 9kA witii |«ft>d*3 
^ g^aiKis, te Citd'^ ftdflce^ 4t) ^l^r Id pilfs 
•« for Juba, in ^ plafee wlfei« th^ mett 

♦*Jub« 
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f^ Jjfhzihcn, sudrnfolve^tojomrderhimwitk 
^f) hi$ own guards* Upoa d^e^gw^ appMr? 
lVi9g% little |)ail|ful, heuthpeateos ^^^r " 

** Hah ! Daftards/ do yoii trembrc ! 
. .*! Qr:^iik:e mcn.orbjrjqn ^^zure hcav'n f 

/* But the guards ftill remaining reftive, Sem- 
pronius himfelf attacks Juba, while each 
* <?f the guards, is/ reprefenting Mr. Spe<3:a- 
** tor's figii of the Gaper, awed, it feems, and 
^* terrified « by Scmpronius/S. threats. Tuba 
** kills Sempronius, and takes his own army 
** .prifoncrs, and carries them in triumph 
^* away to Cato. . Now I would fain know, 
*^ if any part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is fo full 

y of abfurdity as this ? 

' « • ... 

— ' v^ 

. '::?^uUp©n rheiwng theplafh of fwords. Luck 
.-^'ahd Marcia c^oinc in. Thq.queftioa is, 
** why no men ccahe:in upoor. hearing thie 
'* noife of fwords in the governor's hall ? 
•^ Where ty as tl^^ governor hdmfelf? NVhere 
•«* jWfire. his guards: ? ..Whexe:^©?? Jiis. feiv 
r*'.vyi»nts:?:' Sijch an attenjpt: as ^ this, , fo 
??*.jiesr .the p?rfon of a governor of a place 
•*Vrf w%r, wi^en^yg^ to :aiarm the whole 
rf « gvrifon ; an^d yet, for almc^ half *n hour 
'. • ' ^' after 
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** after Sempronius wHs killed, we find none 
** of thofe appear, who were the Ukelicft ia 
** the world to be alarmed; and the noife of 
•* fwords is made to draw only two poor wo- 
*^ men thither, who were moft certain to run 
'* away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's 
coming in, Lucia appears in all the fymp* 
toms of an hyfterical gentlewoman : 

" LttC. Sure 'twas theclaQi of fwords ! my trou-. 
" bled heart 
" Is fo call down, and funk amidft its forrows, 
** It throbs with fear, and akcs at every found f 

«« And imihediately her old whimfy returns 
•' upon her: 

Marcia, fhould thy brothers, for my fake— 

1 die away with, horror at the thought. 

** She fancies that there can be no cutting-of- 
'* throats, but it muft be for her. If this is 
** tragical, I would fain know what is comi- 
^* cal. Well ! upon this they fpy the body 
^^ of Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded by 
^* the habit, it feems, takes him for Juba i 
** for, fays fhe, 

*' The face is muffled up within the garment, 

•* Now how a nxan could fight, and fall with 
Vol. IL Ff '• hi» 
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^* his face muffled up in his garment^ is, t 
*^ think, a little hard to conceive ! Befides, 
Juba, before he killed him, kn6w him tO 
be Scmpronius. It was not by his gar- 
ment that he knew this *, it was by his facd 
*^ then : his face thefefpre was not muffled. 
" Upon feeing this man with the muffled 
'* face, Marcia falls a* raving ;> and, owning 
** her paflion for the fuppofed defundt, begins 
** to make his rfuneral oration. . Upon ^hich 
** Juba enters liftening, I fuppofe on tip-toe : 
^^ for I cannot imagine how any one can enter 
** liftening, in any other pofture, I would 
** fain know how it came to pafs, that during 
*' all this time he had fent nobody, no not 
^' fo much as a candle-fnufFer, to take away 
** the dead body of Sempronius. Well ! 
** but let us regird him liftening* Ha^ng 
^* left his apprehcnfioh behind him, he> at 
^^ iirft, applies what Marcia fay« to 5empro- 
** nius. But finBing'at laft, with onich ado,, 
** that he himfclf is the happy maui he quits 
•' his eve-dropping, and difcoveirs himffclf juft 
time enough to prevent his bdng cuckol-* 
ed by a dead man, of whom the mome;it 
* fcefore he had appeared fo jealous ; and 
^ greedily intercepts the blifs, which was 

" fondly 
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** fondly defigned for one who^ could not 
^^ be the better for it. But here I muft aik a. 
** qu^ftjon: how comes Juba to liften her^ 
*^ who fa^sul not liftencd before throughout 
•* the play ? Or, how comes he to be the. 
^* only perfon of this tragedy who liiieos^ 
** when love and treafon wejce fo p(ten talked 
^' in fo publick a place as a hall ? I amafrai^ 
V the author wa^ driven upon all thefc ah- 
^* furdities only to introduce this miferable 
** miftalfe of Marcia; which, after all, i^ 
** much below the dignity of tragedy, as any 
** thing is which is the effeft or refiilt of 
'^ trick. 

** Bijt let us come to the fcenery of the 
** Fifth Aft. Cato appears firft upon the 
*^ fcenci, fitting in a thoughtful pofture; in 
^' his hajid Plato's treatiibon the In^mortali- 
*^ ty of the Soul, a drawn fword on thjf tabl? 
'^ by him* Now let us confider the place in 
*^ which this fight is prefented to us. The 
*^ place, forfooth, is a long hall. Let us fup- 
*^ pofe, that any one fliould place himfelf in 
" this pofture, in the midft of one of ouf 
** haUs ia London ; that he Ihould appeajr 
*'/oIus, in a fallen pofture, a drawn fword on 

F f 2 '' the 
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the table by him ; in his hand Plato's trea- 
tife on the Immortality of the Soul, tranf^ 
lated lately by Bernard Lintot : I dcfire 
the reader to confider, whether fuch a pcr- 
fon as this would pafs with them,, who be- 
held him for a great patriot, a great philo- 
fopher, or a general, or for fomc whimfical 
perfon who fancied himfelf all thefe ; and 
whether the people, who belonged to the 
family^ would think that fuch a perfon had 
a defign upon their midrifs or his own ? 
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" In fliort, that Catofhould fit long enough, 
in the aforefaid poflure, in the midfl of this 
large hall, to read over Plato's treatife on 
the Immortality of the Soul, which is a lec- 
ture of two long hours; that he fliould pro- 
pofe to himfelf to be private there upon 
that occafion ; that he ftiould be angry 
with his fon for intruding there; then, 
that he fhould leave this hall upon the 
pretence of fleep, give hinifelf the mortal 
wound in his bedchamber, and then be 
brought back into that hall to expire, purc^ 
ly to (hew his good- breeding, and fave his 
friends the trouble of coming up to his 

** bedchamber; 
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** bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be 
improbable, incredible, impofliblc." 



4$ 



Such is the cenfure of Dennis. There is, 
0is Dryden expreffes it, perhaps too much horfe^ 
play in bis raillery ; but if his jefts are coarfe, 
his arguments are ftrong. Yet as we love 
better to b? pleafcd than to be taught, Cato 
is read, and (he critick is negledtipd,. 

Flufhed with confcioufnefs of thefe detect 
tions of abfurdity in the condudt, he after;- 
wards attacrked the fentiments of Catq ; but 
he then anaufed himfejf with petty pavjls, 
^d minute obje<3:ions. 

Of Addifon's fmaller poems', no particu- 
lar mention is neceffary ^ they have little that 
can employ or require a critick. The paral- 
lel of the Princes and Gods, in his verfes to 
Kneller, is often happy, but is too well known 
to be quoted. 

• m 

His tranflations, fo far as I have compared 
them, want the exaftnefs of a fcholar. That 
he underftood his authors cannot bQ doubted; 
but his verfions will not teach others to un- 

F f 3 derftand 
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dcrftand them, being too Uccntioafly para-? 
phraftical. They are however, for the moft 
part, fmooth and eafy ; and, what is the firft 
excellence of a tranflator, ^ach as may be 
read with plcafure by thofe who doiiot know 
the originals. 

His poetry is poUlhed and pure ; ^c prOr 
du6t of a mind too judicious tatommit faultSi^ 
but not fufiiciently vigorous to attain excel- 
lence. He has fonietimes a •ftrikiftg line, or 
a fhining paragraph ; but in ihe whole he i§ 
warm rather than fervid, -and fhews^moce 
dexterity than ftrength* He was however 
one of our earlieft examples of corrcd^nels. 

The verification which he had Mearned 
from Dryden, he debafed rather than refin- 
ed. His rhymes are often diffonant; in his 
' Georgick he admits brcfken lines. . He lifes 
both triplets and dlexanidrines, but tfi|dets 
more frequently in his tranflatiohs than bis 
other works. The mere ftrufture of verfes 
feems never to have engaged mueh^f ^his care. 
But his lines are very fmooth in Rofamond, 
and too fmooth in Cato. 

Addifon 
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Addifonas now to b^ confidered as a cri- 
tick ; a name which the prefent generation 
is fcarccly willing to allow him. His criti- 
cifni is condemned as tentative or experimen- 
tal, rather than fcientiiick, and he is confi-^ 
dered as deciding, by . tafte rather than by 
tprinciples. 

It is not yncomfTipn for thofe who have 
grown wife by the labour of others, to add a 
little of their own, and overlook their mafters, 

-Addifon is now defpifed by fome whoperljiaps 
would never have feen his defeds, but by the 
ligJbts which he afforded them. That he al- 
ways wrote as he would think it neceffary to 
write now, cannot be affirmed; hisinftruc- 
tions were fiach as the chara<fter of his readers 
made proper* That general knowledge w;hich 
now; circulates in common talk, was in his 

: time rardy to be found. Men not profeffing 
learning were not aflhamied of ignorance; and 
in the female world, any acquaintance virith 

-books was diftinguilhed only tp be cenfurecj, 
His pvirpofe was to infufe literary curiofityji 
by gentle and unfufpeded conveyance, into 

. the g^y, the idle, and the wealthy j he there- 

Ff4 fOTQ 
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fore prefented knowledge in the moft allur-.* 
ing form, not lofty and auftere, but accef- 
iible and familiar. When he (hewed them 
their defers, he (hewed them likewife that 
they might be cafily fupplied. His attempt 
fucceeded ; enquiry was awakened, and com- 
prehenfion expanded. An emulation of in- 
telledual elegance was excited, and from his 
time to our own, life has been gradually 
exalted, and CQnverfation purified and en* 
larged, 

Dryden had, not many years before, fcat^ 
tcrcd criticifm over his Prefaces with very 
little parcimony ; but, though he fometimes 
coridefcenied to be (bmcwhat familiar, his 
• manner was in general too fcholaflick for 
thofe who had yet their rudiments to learn^ 
and found it not eafy to underftand their 
mafter; His obfervations were framed rather 
for thofe that were learning to write, thaa 
for thofe that, read only to talk* 

An ihftrudior like Addilbrl was now want- 
ing, whofe remarks being fupefficial, might 
be' eafily underftood, and being juft, might 
prepare the mind for more attaiom^^t^* 

Had 
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fhid Jie prefented Paradi/e hoft to the pub- 
lick with all the pomp of fyftem and fevcrity 
of fcience, he would perhaps have been ad- 
mire4, and the book ftill have been negledt- 
ecj ; but by the blandiihments of gentlenefs 
and facility, he has made Milton an univer- 
fal favourite^ with whoni readers of every 
clafs think it neceifary to be pleafed^ 

He defcended now and then* to lower dxf- 
quifitions ; and by a ferious difplay pf the 
beauties of Chevy Chafe j expofed himfelf to 
^he ridicule of Wagftaff, who beftowed a like 
pompous character on T^om Thumb ; and to 
the contempt of Dennis, who, confidering 
the fundamental pofition of his criticifm, 
that Chevy Chafe pleafes, aild ought to pleafe, 
l^ecaufe it is natural, obferves, " thjat there 
is a way of deviating from nature, by bomr 
ball or jtumour, which foars above nature, 
and enlarges images beyond their real bulkj 
. by affectation, which forfakes nature in queft 
.of fomcthingunfui table; and by imbecillity, 
which' degrades nature by faintnefs and di- 
minution, by obfcuring images and weaken- 
ing efFe6ts.7 In Cheney Chafe there is nqt 
much of either bombaft or affedation; but 
Jthere is chill and lifclefs imbecillity. The 

3 ftory 
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ftory cannot poflibly be told in a manner tliat 
ihall ma|ce lefs impreffion oii the mind. 

Bdbre the profound obfervers of the pre- 
lent, race repofe too fccurely on the con- 
fcIouQiefs of their fuperjority to Addifqn, 
let them qonfider his Reniafks on Ovid, in 
which may be*found fpecimens of criticifm 
{ufficiently fubtle and refined ; let them 
perufe likewife his Eflays on fVity and on 
the Pleafures of Imagination, in which he 
founds art on the bafe of nature, and draws 
the principles of invention from difpofitions" 
inherent in the mind of man, with ikill and 
elegance, fuch as his contemners will not 
eaiily attain. 

As a defcriber of life and manners, he 
mull be allowed to ftand perhaps the firft of 
the firft rank. His humour, which, as 
'Steele obferves, is peculiar, to himifelf, is fo 
happily difFufed as to give the grace ejF no- 
velty to domeftick fcene^ and daily occurs-* 
fences. He never outjieps the modejfy' of na^- 
turCy nor raifes merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neither di- 
vert by diftortion, nor amaze by aggravation. 
He c6pies life with fo. much fid(;lily„ that 

he 
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•hie can he hatdly faid to iii3eoeiit; yxft liisiex^- 
4iil>k4ons have an air £(:>'• much^ottgin^, . th^t 
it is difficult to £a{)})oie them notmerdLy tim 
•prddrtia of iitjagiinatian, : . 

As a teacher Qf wiiHom,4\efiiaydbe'Coaii^ 
cjently followed. His religion has nothing 
tn it enthufiallxck or fuperftitioiis : he ^p- 
^ears neither weakly credulous ^lorwahtonly 
fceptical ; his moraKty is-ndther dangeroufly 
lax, nor imprataicaWy rigid. All the ^en- 
rhantitient'of fancy, and^^l thec^acy.dE 
argument,'are ernplcr^d tO'f€i:oninieod4:o the 
^rdader his reatintereft, -the^itfitfe of^pleafing 
"the Author of his being, /'^'fti^h is ihewn 
foiiietirlies asthephantottief-avifion, fonao- 
times appears half- veiled in an Allegory; 
!fometimes attrafts regard in ^he-ifbbcs . of 
fancy, >ndfbmetimes'ftej)s^ forth iri^tbe xjort- 
fidence of reafon. 'She wears a Ihou'fettd 
dfefres,/and in all'is pleafingi ^ 

MiUe habet orriati^s, milledeqenter habet. 
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His jprofe is thernddel of the middle ftyle; 
pn grave fubjefts not formal, on Kght oe- 
cafions not groveling i pure without fcrupu- 
lofity, and exad: without apparent elabora- 
tion J always equable, and always eafy, with- 
out 
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out glowing words or pointed fentences« 
Addiibn never deviates from his track to 
fnatch a grace ; he feeks no ambitious oma- 
ments, and tries no hazardous innovations. 
His page is always luminous, but never 
blazes in unexpi^(^ed fplendour. 

It feems to have been his principal endca-* 
vour to avoid all harfhnefs and fc verity of 
dit^on ; he is theirfbre fomet^mes vejbofe 
in his tr^nfitions and connedtions, and foitne- 
times de£:end$ too much to thp language of 
' converfation ; yet if his la,nguage had beca 
;lefs idiomaticalf it might have loft foniewhat 
of its genuine Anglicifm. What he attempt- 
ed, he performed ; he is never feeble, and he 
did not'wiih to be energetick ; he is never 
'^rapid, and he never ftagnates. His fentencQS 
h^ye neither ftudied aniplitude, nor afFedted 
•brevity : his periods, though not diligepfly 
rounded, are voluble and eafy. Whoever 
wifhes to attain an English flyle, familiar but 
not coarfe, and elegant but not oflentatious, 
muft give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addifon, 
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J' 6 H N H U G H E S, the ton of a ci- 
tizen 6f London, andxif Anrie Burgef^, 
of an ancient family in Wiltmire, was "borr^ 
at Marlborough, July 29^. 1677. He was 
leducated at -a . private icHool s and though liis 
advances in literature are in the BtograpBia 
very often tatiouHy difplayed, the name of his 

njafter is fomewhat ungratefully concealed, 

'-> ^ ■ • . . . , . 

e ... 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy^ 
and paraphrafed, rather too difFufelyi the ode 
of Horace which begins Integer F^tce. To 
poetry he added the fcience ofmaficlc/m 
.^yhich he feems to have attained confiderat)l|s 
{kill, together with thepradice of defign, or 
rudiments of painting. .\ . * ' 
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His ftudles did not withdraw him wholly 
from huGntfs, nor did bufineis hinder him 
from ftudy. He had a place in the office of 
ordnance^ and was fccretary to fevcral com- 
miflions for purchaflng lands neceflary to fe- 
cure the royal docks at Chatham and Portf- 
mouth ; yet found time to acquaint hlmfelf 
with modern languages. 

In 1 697 he publifhed a poem on the Peact^ 
cfRyJwici; and in 1699 another pfec6, call- 
ed T6e Court of Neptune, on the return of 
king William, which he addrefled to Mr. 
Montague, the general patron of the followers 
of the Mufes. The fame year he produced 
a fong on the duke of Gloucefler's birth-day. 

He did not confine himfelf to poetry, but 

cultivated other kinds of writing with great 

fuccefs ; and about this time fliewed his 

knowledge of human; nature by an EJfaycfi 

the Pleqfure of iei/ig deceived. In 1702 he 

publifhed, on the death of king Wiljiam, a 

Pindarick.ode called The Houfe ofNqffaui and 

wrote another paraphrafe on the Otium Di- 

vos of Horace. 

la 
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' ^Ih 1703 his :ode ob Mafick w&s performed 
at Stationers Hall 1 ami he wrote afterwards 
&X cahtlLttSi ^hich wefe fet to mufick by the 
gifeateft mafterof that tidie^ aiid feem imend-^ 
od^b o|i^(d of exclude the Italian op^Ji^ an- 
exotickand irrational en tertainnienty which 
has been alw^s c<Hnbated, and always has 
prevailed. 

- » "» 

His reputation was now (o far adrancedi 
that the publick began to pay reverence to 
his namej and he was fblicited topren?^ a 
pcface td the tranflation bf B^calini, awri-«»r 
tct whofe fatirical vein coft him his life in 
Italy / but who neyer^ I bdicvej found many 
readers in this country, even though intro-^ 
duced by fuch powerful fecommendaiion. 

' He tranflated Fontenelle's Dialogued oftbi 
Dead I and his verfioh was perhaps read at 
that time, but is now negleded 5 fof by a 
book not neceffary, and owing its reputation 
wholly to its turn of didtioii, little notice caA 
be gained but from thofe who can enjoy the 
graces of the original. To the dialogues of 
Fontenelle he added two compofed by him- 
Vot. II. G g felf ; 
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felf ; and, though not only an honeft but a 

Whatton. He jimigtfdi fI|ii£iU)^finoagh oi 
H9 of^n: interoft j for. Whtif»m»zSfim ^. 

w^M ktrd lietitW^ tQ I^vyl/ oifelJsi}:. JIP» 

t»ke.Hn^« Urith IkiQt, tod oft^^^l^j. 
l>at HvgjMis, biyiog.ho|)«fi or p^ofoiifel ^fiaoot 
another m^ }Q.poweri<^igvi]^pfeiViQpQi»iQr9: 
fuitable to his inclination, decline(j; W^ll^ 
ton's offer, and obtained nothing from the 
odierv ' ■■ " 

• » ■ « - 

' J. 

He tranflatcd the^ il^r of Molicrf $ ; b^t 
never offered it to the Stage i i^ pccs^iV"*? 
ally omufed himfelf with makujg veriiop;!^ of 
favourite fceocs in ffther plays>. 

Being now received as a wit amoag the 
wits, he paid his contributions to literary 
undertakings; and affifted both the Tiitkr, 
SpeSlatoTy and Guardian. In 171 2 he tranA 
lated Vq-tot's Hiftory of the RfvoJutj^n of, 
Par/«gk2/ J. produced an 0(k to the Creator of 
the Worldy frmn the Fragments of Qrpbeus i 
^nd brought upon, the Stage an opera called: 
€alypfo and Tekmacbus^ intended to At^w that 
tfcc £nglij(h language might be very happily 

^ ' adapted 
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adapted to tnufrck. This was iinpudently 
oppofcd by thofe who were employed in the 
Italian opera ; and, what catfnot be told with-^ 
out indignation, the intruders had fuch in* 
terdft with the duke of Shrewftury, then lord 
Chatnberlain, who had married an Italian, as 

» 

todbtain an obftruftioh of the profits, though 
noi an inhibition of thei performance. 

There was at this time a projed formed by 
Toiiibn for a tranflation of the Piar/alta, by 
ffpveral hands ; and Hughes ienglifhed the 
tenth book. But this defign, as^ muft often 
happen where the concurrence of many is ne- 
ccfiary,^ fell to the ground; arid the whole 
work was afterwards performed by Rowe. * 

His acquaintance with the great writers . 
of his time appears to have been very gene- 
ral ; but of his intimacy with Addifon there 
is z remarkable proof. It is* told,' on good 
authority, that Cat(? was finiihcd tind played 
by his perfuafion. It had long wanted the 
laft aCt; which he was defired by Adrdifon to 
fupply. If the requeft was finCere, it pro- 
ceeded from an opinion, whatever it w^s, 
tkat did OOt laft long; for when Hughes 

G g 2 came 
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came in a week to flicw him Jiis ^rfl^ attempt, 

he fpund half the a£t writtca* by Addifon 

hlmfelf. \^ , ,, . 7 

^ » • .... I . * 

• He afterwards puhlifhed the works oiSfefi^ 
fer, with his Life, a Glpffaf y^^n^ ^ Difcouffe 
on Allegoric^ Poetryj a ^ork for whiph^hf 
was well qualified, as. ^ judge of the beautie$ 
of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiqua- 
ry's knowledge of the obfalete words. .He 
4id not mnch revive the cpriofity of thepu^bti 
lick ; for near thirty years elapfcd befprc hip 
edition was reprinted^ T^^ isivat year pro^ 
duc?d his Apollo and Daphne^ of which the 
, iuccefs was v^ry earneftly.promoted by Steele^ 
who, when.the rage of party did not mifguide 
him, feems to have been a man of boundlefs 
benevolence. 

• - • • ? 

Hughes h?id hitherto fufFered the^ mortifi- 
cations cf a narrow fortiine; but in 1717 
. the lord chancellor Cowper fet him at cafe, 
by making him fecretary to the Cornnjiflions 
of the Peace ; in which he afterwards, by -a 
particular requeft, defired his. fucceflor l6rd 
Parker to continue him. He had now afflu- 
ence i but fuch is human life, that he had it 

when 
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\eheh his declining health could neither al- 
16w him long pofieffion nor quick enjoyment. : 

i 

His laft work was his tragedy, T*he Siege of 
Ihmafcus ; after which a Siege became a po- 
pular title. This play, which ftill continues . 
on the Stage, and of which it is unneceiSary 
to add a private voice to fuch continuance of 
approbation, is not a<fted or printed according 
tQ the author's original draught, or his fettled 
intention. He had made Phocyas apoftatize» 
from his religion ; after which the abhor- 
rence oi Eudocia vroulA, have been reafonable, 
his: mifery would have been juft, and the 
horrors of his repentance: exemplary. The 
players, however, required that the guilt of 
Phocyas (hould terminate in defer tion to the 
enemy; and Hughes, unwilling that his re-^ 
Ijltion^ (hould lofc the benefij gf his work, 
complied with the alteration* 

:^''He war now weak with a lingering con- 
fiimption, and not able to , attend the re-- 
hterfali yet was fo vigorpus in his faculties, 
that only ten days before Ms death he wrote 
the dedication to. his patrpn lord Cowpen 

* :: . - ^ ® g 3 On 
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V 

On February 17, 1719-20, the play vrzg re- 
pre£snte4^ and the author died. He lived 
to hear that it was well received ; but paid 
no regard to t^e intelligence, bein|; then 
wholly employed in the meditations of a de- 
parting Chriftiaa. 

* 

A man of his character was undoubtedly 
regretted ; and Steele devoted an eiTay, in the 
paper called T&e T&eatre, to th$ Qiemory 
of his virtues. His lif? is writte.n in the 
Biographia with fome . degree of favourable 
partiality ; and an account of him is prefix** 
cd to his worlcs, by his relation the late Mr# 
Duncombe, a man who& blatnekfs elcganoe 
deferved the fame refped. . 

4 The character of his genius I ihaH tas$A^ 
fcribe from thecorrefpondente^f S^ift artd^ 

Pope. -'-' - ' > 

•'. A riionth'ago," fays-Swift, ** .was lent 
" me over, by a friend of raine^ the wotk$ 
^^ of ya£n]^^&es, Efquitte^ They arc in. 
*^^ profe andverfe. I never heard of thcjuan 
yb% my life, yet I find your name as a.fub«». 

" fcriber^ 
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** icriber. He is too great a poet for me j 
" and I thiiik among the mediocrijls, in profc 
" as well as verfe/* 

To this Pope returns : " To anfwer your 
** queftion as to Mr; Hughes ; what he waht- 
*^ ed in genius, he made up as an honeft 
^^ man ; but he was of the clafs you think 
'' him." 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



JOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended from 
a long fertes of illuftrious anceftors, wa< 
bom in 1649, the fon of Edmund earl of 
Mulgrave, who died 1658. The young 
lord was put into the hands of a tutor , with 
whom he was fo little fatisfied, that he got 
fid of him in a ihort time, and, at an age hot 
exceeding twelve years^ refolved to educate 
htmielf> Such a purpofe, formed at fuch an 
^e, and fiicce&fully profecuted, delights as 
it is ibrange, and inftrudts as it is real/ 

His literary acquifitions are more wonder- 
fol, as the years in which they 'are commonly 
made were fpent in the tumult of a milit- 
tary life, 01^ the gaiety of a court, When 

war 
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war was declared againft the Dutch, he went 
at ftventccn on board the fhip in which 
pmee-Rup^ft and the duke of Albeoiacle. 
failed, with the command of the fleet ; but 
by contrariety of winds they were reftrained 
from aftion. His zeal for the king's fervice 
was recompenfcd by the command of onrc of 
the independent troops of horfe, then raifed 
to protect the coaft. 



r # ♦ 



Next year he received a fummons to par- 
liament, which as he was then but eighteen 
years old, the fearJ of Northumberland* cpu?- 
fured as at kail indeqent, and his obje^icm. 
wasidlotved* ' He bad a quarrel with the- 
earl of Rpp^fter^ w^ich he has perhaps too 
Qftcnt^tioiiflyrcUted, as Rochefter's furviving 
lifter, the l^dy Saijdwich, is faid tp nave told 
him with very iharp reproaches. • 

When another DjJtch wlr (1672) broke' 
out, he. went again a voluntefer in the fhip* 
which the celebrated lord Oflbry comriiand^ 
cd ; and there made, a$ he relates, two-curi- 
Qus remarks. 



• • • 



** I have obferved two things, which 1 43rct 
•' aflirm, though not generally believed. 



« 
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** Onewas, that the wind of-aratmon-iullctr 
** though flying never fo neac^ is incapable' 
*^ diP^ doing the leafl[ harm ; and, indeed, were^ 
**.it otherwife, • flo man abave ckck wd^ild^ 
♦* -^fcabe. Th^ ofher was, that- a great Oboti 
** may be fometimes avoided, even as ft flies^* 
** by changing one's ground a little ; for, 
**-^heH tfifc viihA' Cotxictimt^ blew away Ihe 
t^^'ftnoali, it-**^a$^-fo -dear a:Yun:*.ihiny.dayr 
*<:'thW i^c c<iuld'eafil^ perceive, the" bulletst 
•<^ "(that \VJ4re^ haif-fpent) 'fall into thei wateri* 
.♦*iknd from thence bound' up agai^i among 
•*'usv which gives fiaiEcierittimefor making: 
-** ai.ftepior twO'On; any fide; though, in fb 
'^^ fwift J a naotioB., *tis,hf§ird .to judge .well irx 
■** what line the Bullet comes, which, ifrniff 
^* taken, may hyif^tnpving. Qpft a «jiaaJhi$ 
*' life, inftead of faving it." 

- His behaviour was fo favourably repr^ 
fented by lord OflQry,;that he:\fAS advanced 
to the cooifnaud of :tjie Katherine, the. bcft 
fccond-rat^'&ip iji the navy. / 

. He afterwards raifed a regiment of foot, 
and commanded it a? colonel. The landr 
forces were fent a-fliore by prince Rupert;, 
and he lived in the camp very familiarly 

with 
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I 

with Schomberg* He was then appointed 
coloacl of thA old Holland regiment^ togp^ 
tlttr. wHh hi$ own $ and bad the pn^mife of 
a gartor^ which he obtain^ in his tw€i)t}F« 
£fth year. He was Ukewlie mado g^tle« 
tfim of the b^d-chamber* 



. } 



He afterwards went intd the Fh^och &f^ 
iace» to learn the art of war under Ttve<¥^^ 
but ftaid only a (hort time* S^isf^ by the 
diike of Monmouth c^poied in his precen* 
fions to the fifit troop of hor{e*guardi« h^ 
in return^ nubde MonxnooithjfufpeiAed by the 
duke of York. He waabowever, not loit|^ 
after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell uito 
difgraee, recompenfed with the lieutoiancy 
of York(hire and the governn^eiit of HulL 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both 
to ijiilitary- and civil honours and employ- 
mefi'ts j yet, bufy as he was> he did not ne- 
gled his Audies, but at leaft cultivated poe*> 
try ; in which he muft have been early con^ 
fidered as uncommonly (kilful, if it be true 
whieh is reported, that, when he was yet not 
twenty j^ars old, his recommendation ad- 
'Vanced Dry den to the laurck 

The 
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The "Mffota having befiged Tangier, h^ 
fea^ (i68o). with pfrQ thpufan^ mpn tqi 
i^ relief. . A ftrangei ftpry is told of dajag^i 
tjo,.vfhicb, he.waf intentipnally expofed ip j^ 
Ic^kj? ^,;tQ gj;atify,fcmc:5e^ntful jealoufj 
cf the ki^g, .ly^p/e health, hq ^qffjre woii|4 
ne^^r permit U his tabli^ 111^; he faw bimiel^ 
i^,a ia|c5 p^pce. ; Hi$ voyage, w^ profpcf- 
Qijfly ^ir£brm|pd in tbr^, weeks, and tho 

¥Qpj:s without acQXifteil re;tired bciore him^ 

1 

;. -In this vQyaffc he compofoi the ^jffijwri % 
licentious poeiQji luch as was fauiionable , ii\ 

tHbfe times, witH little power of invention 

• ■ ■ - ■< 

or propriety of fentiment. 

iU his ' return he {<Mnd ike King.kiad, 
Wh<$ )»et^ps b«id never been angry } and h« 
cdnamieda Wit juid a courtier to before, * 

At t^ ^ufce^oa of king James, to whom 
"^q was intjjD^af^ly known, ai^d by whom he 
thpught hiqifel^ beloved, h^ naturally ex-» 
pelted ftUl brighter fun-fhin^ 3 but all know 
bgrw rpon tl;at reign began to gather clpuds«^ 
His expectations were not difappointed f h^ 
was immediately admitted into the privy 
Council, and made lord chamberlain.^ He 

accepted 
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accepted a place ^in the high commiifi^iit 
without knowledge, as he d'ecfatOT after the 
Revolution, of its iHegality . HaVrng few' 
religious fcruples, he attended the king to 
ihiky and kneeled with the reft ;- but Had no' 
difpofition to fedeive the Romifli Faith, or* 
to force it upon others; for when the priefts,' 
ericourkgedby his appearances of compliance, 
^tempted to convert hitn, he told them, as* 
Burnet has recorded, that he was'willing to 
rcceire infttiiSlon; and that he had taken 
much pains to, believe in Qod who made the 
world and all men in It; but that he fhould^ 
ftot "be eafily perfuaded tiat man was quitsi 
and made God again.- ' . / ' . ' 



J t 



' * ^ ^> 



;, A .pointed- fcnt?i|cft is beftowed bjr fac- 
ce(Ii.vg,traflfmi0iQA On t^fi^laA^ whcnn it will 
fit : .this c«aftif«.of tranfubftarttiatign^jwhcit-j 
ever be its value, was uttered long ago by 
Ahne-'Afkew, one of thefirft fufferersfor the 
Proteftant Religion, wlio in the time o£^ 
Henry VIIL was tortured in the Tower; 
concerning which there is reafon to Wonder' 
that it v/as not known to the Hlftonan of the 
Reformation. . . '; . 

mm 
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In the Revolution he aequiefced, though 
he did not promote it. There was once ^ 
defign of aflbciating him in the invitation of 
the prince of Orange ; but the earl of Shrewf- 
bury difcouraged the attempt, by declaring 
that Mulgrave would never concur. This 
king William afterwards told him, and 
afked what he would have done if the propo- 
fal had been made. Sir^ faid he, / ivould 
have difcovered it to the king whom I theA 
ferved. To which King William replied, / 
cannot blame you. 

Finding king James irremediably excluded^ 
he voted for the conjunftive fovereignty, 
upon this principle, that he thought the 
titles of the prince and his confort equal, 
and it would pleafe the prince' their proteftor 
to have a fliare in the fovereignty. This 
vote gratified king William; yet, cither by 
the king's diftruft or his own difcontent, he 
lived fome years without employment. Ho 
looked on the kiag with malevolence, and^ 
if his verfes or his profe may be credited, 
with contempt. He was, notwithftandlng 
this averfion or indifference, made marquis 
of Normanby (1694); but ftiU oppofed the 

VOL. 11. H t court 
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court on fomc important queftions ; yet at 
lail he was received int© the cabinet coun- 
cil, with a penfion of three thoufand 
pounds. 

At the acceflion of queen Anne, whom 
he is faid to have courted when they were 
both young, he was highly favoured. Be- 
fore her coronation (1702) fhe made him 
lord privy feal, and foon after lord lieute- 
nant of the North- riding of Yorkihire. He 
was then named commiflioner for treating 
with the Scots about the Union ; and was 
made next year firft duke of Normanby, and 
then of Euckinghamihirc, there being fu- 
fpedted to be fomewhere a latent claim to 
the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after becoming jealous of the duke of 
Marlborough, he refigued the privy feal, and 
joined the difcontented Tories in a motion 
extremely ofFenfive to the Queen, for invit- 
ing the princefs Sophia to England. The 
Que^n courted him back with an oiFer no Icfs 
than that of the chancellorfliip, which he re- 
fufed. He now retired from bulinefs, and 
built that houfe in the 'Park, which is now 

2 the 
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the Queen's, upon ground granted by the 
Crown. 

When the miniftry was changed (1710), 
he was made lord chamberlain of the houfe- 
hold, and concurred in all tranfaftions of that 
time, except that he endeavoured to prote6l 
the Catalans. After the Queen's death, he 
became a conftant opponent of the Court ; 
and, having no publick bufinefs, is fuppofed 
to have aniufcd himfelf by writing his two 
tragedies. He died February 24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two firft 
wives he had no children : by his third, who 
was the daughterof king James by thecoun^ 
tefs of Dorchefter, and the widow of the earl 
of Anglefey, he had, befides other children 
that died early, a fon born in 17 16, who died 
in 1735, and put an end to the line of Shef^ 
field. It is obfervable that the Duke's three 
wives were all widows^ The Dutchefs diecl 
in 1742. 

His charadler is not to be pr opofed as wor-- 
thy of imitation. His religion he maybe fup^ 
pofed to have learned from Hohbes> and his 

H h z morality 
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morality was fuch as naturally proceeds from 
loofe opinions. His fentiments with refped: 
to women he picked up in the court of 
Charles, and his principles concerning pro- 
perty were ftjch as a gaming-table lupplies. 
He was cenfured as covetous, and has been 
defended by an inftance of inattention to his 
affairs, as if a man might not at once be cor- 
rupted by avarice and idlencfs. He is faid, 
however, to have had much tendernefs, and 
to have been _very re^dy tp apologife for his 
viplences of paflion. 

He is introduced intothelatecolle<3:ion only 
as a poet ; and, if we credit the teftipiony qf 
his contemporaries, he was, a poet of no vul- 
gar rank. But favour and flattery are now at 
an end ; criticifm ia no longer foftened by 
his bounties or awed by his fplendor, and, 
being able to take a more fteady view, dif- 
covers him tq be a writer that fometimes 
glimmers, but rarely fhiqes, feebly laborious, 
and at beft but pretty. His fongs are upop 
common topicks ; he hopes, and grieves, 
and reppnts, and defpairs, and rejoices^ like 
any other rnaker of little ftanzas : to be great 
he hardly tries s to be gay is hardly in h\$ 
power, 
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In the Eflay on Satire he was always fup-^ 
pofcd to have had the help of Dryden. His 
Eflay on Poetry is the great work, for which 
he was praifed by Rofcommon, Dryden, and 
Pope, and doubtlefs by many more whole 
eulogies have perifhed. 

Upon this piece he appears to have fet a 
high value ; for he was all his life improving 
it by fucceflive revifals, fo that there is 
fcarcely any poem to be found of which the 
laft edition differs more from the firft. 
Amongft other changes, mention is made of 
fome compofitions of Dryden, which were 
written after the Efl!ay. 

At the time when this work firfl: appeared, 
Milton's fame was not yet fully efl:ablifhed, 
and therefore TaflTo and Spenfer were fet be- 
fore him. The two laft lines were thefe« 
The Epick Poet, fays he, 

Muft above Milton's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenfer fail. 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was 
ihortened, and the order of najmes continued; 

but 
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but now Milton is at laft advanced to the 
Righeft place, and the jpaflage thus adjufted. 



»j ( 



Muft above Taflb's lofty flights prevail, 
J Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton f^jl. 

Artlfcndftiertts are feldom made without fotiie 
token of a rent : lofty does not fuit TafTo fo 
well as Milton. 

' One celebrated line feems to be borrowed. 
The Eflay calls a perfcd: charafter 

: A fauklefs monfter which the world nt^cr faw. 

.'-it « » • 

l^altger in his poems terms Virgii j!ne la&f 
fnonJirUtn. Sheffield can fcarely be iuppofed 
to have read Scaliger's poetry ; pefhap'S he 

fpund the words in a quotation. 

. > • ' ' .... • . 

' Of ^h'is EfiTay, which Di-yden has exalted 
fo highly, it may be juftly Tafd that the pre- 
cepts are" judicious, fometimes new, and 
often happily expreffed ; but there are, after 
all the emendations, many Weak lines, and 
fame ftrange appearances of negligence ; as, 
when he gives the laws of elegy, he infifts 
upon connexion and coherence j; without 

whicb^ fays he, 

' ; ' ^Tis 
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'Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what you will j 
But not an elegy, nor writ with (kill. 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller*s Pa- 
negyrick and Denham's Cooper's Hill were 

Elegies ? 

His verfes are often infipid ; but his me- 
moirs are lively and agreeable ; he had the 
perfpicuity and elegance of an hiftorian, but 
not the fire and fancy of a poet. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME 
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